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E  have  transcribed  the  titles  of  several  of  the  productions 
of  tlie  day,  as  presenting  a  specimen  of  the  sentiments 
which  prevail  among  the  best  instructed  of  our  countrymen,  on 
the  present  state  of  tlie  nation. 

Id  one  or  two  points  they  all  agree.  They  all  complain  that 
the  people  are  in  a  state  of  great  privation  and  misery;  and  they 
ve  all  of  opinion  that  as  enormous  taxation  is  the  principal  cause, 
io  it  ought  to  be  effectually  and  immediately  redressca.  When 
We  tty  all,  we  must,  however,  make  a  single  exception ;  namely, 
^  of  George  Chalmers,  who  is  fully  convinced  that  the  nation 
was  in  a  state  of  greater  prosperity.  And  how  does  the 
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imder  think  he  prores  it?  Why, by  proTin^  that  the  nation iief« 
paid  80  many  tax^ !  As  if  a  man  who  is  kept  at  the  point  rf 
death  by  excessire  bleeding,  should  be  proved  to  be  in  tlii 
greatest  health  and  strength,  by  the  <^uantity  of  the  vital  toil 
which  be  is  made  to  lose !  He  proves  it  also  by  the  quantity  d 
laud  we  have  in  cultivation ;  the  quantity  of  shipping  we  possaii* 
end  the  quantity  of  *  goods  we  export  But  this  exhiUratiBg 
writer  should  net  have  forgotten  one  thing;  of  which  we  beg 
leave  to  remind  him.  A  man  may  do  a  great  deal  of  work,  with* 
out  being  much  the  better  for  it  When  a  poor  slave  in  the  Wot 
Indies  is  tasked  and  scourged,  to  more  work,  and  more  work, 
rill  the  blood  trickle  to  his  heels,  he  may  all  the  while  be  allowtd 
to  eat  what  is  hardly  sufficient  to  preserve  life  in  bis  body.  If 
this  may  happen  to  one  man,  it  may  happen  to  any  number  o( 
men,  to  a  nation.  What  does  it  benefit  a  nation,  if  it  works  and 
toilt,  cultivates  more  land,  builds  more  ships,  exports  more  goods, 
but  is  not  allowed  to  keep  what  it  produces  ?  if  more  is  takwi 
from  it,,  as  fast  as  it  produces  more  ?  May  not  the  productions  of 
a  nation  rise,  in  this  way,  to  any  excess,  and  yet  the  poverty 
and  misery  of  the  people  continue  extreme  ?  Mr.  Chalmeis, 
therefore,  is  in  a  miserable  mistake,  when  he  supposes  that  what 


firom  them. 

One  would  think  it  were  so  easy  to  know  this,  that  no  mu 
would  be  so  blind  as  to  overlook  it.  But  we  all  know  bow  fitf 
strong  wishes  can  block  up  and  bar  the  approaches  to  the  mind. 
And  there  are  some  minds  that  are  very  easily  governed  by  their 
wishes.  Now  George  Chalmers  has  been  at  some  pains  to  let 
the  world  know  his  wishes.  He  wishes  that  the  people  should 
never  dare  to  complain.  However  treated,  they  siiould  always 
think  themselves  happy ;  alway^  praise  their  governors.  T^y 
should  never  think  of  their  suttermgs,  but  always  of  something 
else.  If  they  are  starving  for  want  of  bread,  diey  should  osly 
think  of  the  rlorious  amount  of  taxation.  When  squeesed  in  tka 
tax  pratf  tiU  the  life  is  ready  to  start  from  their  bodies,  they 
should  think  all  the  while  of  the  wonderful  extent  of  their  oxporta 

Concerning  the  happiness  or  the  misery  of  otliers,  there  srepw- 
sons  wlio  can  very  easily  satisfy  themselves.  Concerning  tbs  hap* 
piness  or  themisery  of  those  who  are  called  the  people,  there  am  • 
great  maity  persons  who  can  very  easily  satisfy  themselves.  Ifr* 
Chalmers,  it  seems,  never  can  be  without  a  reason  to  convince  Uw 
that  the  people  are  happy ;  never  can  be  at  a  loss  for  an  argumcaUs 
assure  the  people  they  ought  to  count  themselves  happy,  ^ 
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bis  list  of  human  vices  and  orimes,  complaint  agaiust  Gotsu* 
fuenisUnds  at  the  very  top. 
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Great  as  the  number  of  persohs  are  if lio  liave  given  their 
thottf^ts  to  the  public,  upon  the  present  very  remarkable  crisis 
of  Britbh  affairs,  Mr.  Chalmers  stands  almost,  if  not  altogether, 
tioae.  Other  men  seem  to  be  very  generally  of  opinion,  that 
aotwithstanding  the  wonderful  amount  of  our  taxes,  and  the 
woaderful  amount  of  our  exports,  the  nation,  somehow  or  other, 

B  saffering,  and  suffering  lamentably.  They  seem  to  think,  alsd, 
that  the  nation  should  speak  out  about  their  sufferings;  that 
they  should  set  about  the  discovery  of  the  cause;  and  having 
fouud  it,  that  they  should  labour  for  its  removal.  Concerning 
the  cause,  as  well  as  the  remedy,  there  is,  of  course,  great 
difihrence  of  opinion.  But  there  is  some  advantage  in  having 
obtained  so  general  an  acquiescence  in  the  existence  of  the  evil ; 
in  having  at  last  obtained  an  acknowledgement,  so  contrary  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  Pitt  school,  that  great  exports  and  enormous 
taxes  are  far  from  being  certain  signs  of  a  nation’s  prosperity.  We 
hare  been  so  long  under  the  dominion  of  this  doctrine,  wliidi  has 
not  been  a  mild  dominion,  that  we  cannot  help  congratulating 
both  ourselves  and  our  countrymen  upon  the  prospect  of  a  change* 
When  men  suffer  to  a  certain  degree,  almost  any  thing  in  the 
shape  of  change  is  welcomed  as  a  token  of  relief. 

In  the  accounts  which,  both  in  pamphlets  and  parliamentary  * 
ipeecbes,  are  held  forth  to  the  public,  of  the  present  distr^ses 
of  the  country,  we  find  the  calamities  of  the  agricultural  interest, 
including  the  landlords  and  labourers,  as  well  as  the  farmers, 
almost  uniformly  occupying  the  foreground.  On  this  subject  we 
fear  the  public  are  in  some  danger  of  being  misled.  We 
fear  that  by  the  excess  of  their  attention  to  one  portion  of 
evil,  they  may  be  induced,  partially  at  least,  to  overlook  ano¬ 
ther;  and  have  recourse  to  partial  and  hurtful  remedies. 
The  agricultural  portion  are  not  the  only  suffering  portion  of 
the  community,  but  the  agricultural  portion  are  the  most  pow* 
arfhl,  because  tliey  include  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen;  and 
they  can  make  by  far  the  loudest  noise,  because  they  compose 
the  whole  of  one  of  the  houses  of  parliament,  and  a  great  ma- 
hrity  of  the  other.  This  power  of  theirs  makes  it  greaUy  to  ha 
H’prchended,  that  they  will  devise  some  remedy  for  themselves, 
>t  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  ths  community:  that  they  will 
a  law,  which  will  indeed  put  money  in  their  own  pockets, 
^  which  will  do  so  only  by  taking  it  out  of  the  pocksts  or  others. 
This  is  what  they  did  last  year,  when  they  made  a  law,  in  deft 
of  the  petitions  and  the  tears  of  the  people,  for  the  express 
ttd  declareo  purpose  of  making  com  dear.  This  was  not  only 
t  law  to  tax  the  people  for  the  ben^t  of  landlords ;  to  tax  them 
•sjosily,  and  tax  tnem  craelly ;  but  it  was  a  law  to  lessen  the 
pv^ocUve  powers  of  tho  country,  and  to  dimmish  the  reliirtl  of 
in  ovtry  branch  of  national  industry.  It  was  therefore  a 
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law  which  could  not  lesseOi  it  was  a  law  which  could  do  tnAim 
but  augment,  the  aggregate  of  the  distresses  which  bore  upoa^ 
oommuoity. 

The  same  people  who  acted  as  the  prime  movers  in  thit 
specimen  of  ignorant  and  selfish  legislation,  are  again  at  worlL 
They  are  endeavouring  to  increase  the  same  evil.  They  want  ta 
frame  other  and  stronger  laws  for  making  corn  dear;  and  Iba 
danger  is  alarming  that  they  will  succeed.  How  can  it  fail  to  W 
alarming,  when  the  people  who  are  called  upon  to* make  oora 
dear,  are  the  sellers  of  corn — the  persons  whose  incomes  aia  to 
be  increased  by  every  fraction  which  they  add  to  the  price  of 
food! 

What  these  people  are  loudly  proclaiming  is,  that  the  farmer 
must  obtain  relief.  He  will  otherwise  be  ruined,  they  tell  oi; 
and  then,  lo !  the  ground  will  wholly  cease  to  be  cultivated,  aad 
we  shall  be  all  left  to  starve. 

When  people  carry  out  their  arguments  to  conclusions  ss 
extravagant  as  these,  we  may  rest  assured  that  they  are  not  go¬ 
verned  by  reason,  but  hurried  on  in  the  pursuit  of  some  ends,  by 

iiassions  which  obscure  their  reason,  if  there  is  only  a  slight 
ailing  oif  in  the  quantity  of  com  produced,  will  not  the  priw 
rise  so  high,  as  to  draw  capital  from  every  other  employment, 
till  the  demand  is  satisfied?  Suppose  the  present  agricultural 
capital  to  be  diminished,  this  is  an  event  which  must  of  necessity 
nose  the  profits  of  agricultural  capital ;  and  the  moment  Umm 
profits  rise  above  the  profits  of  capital  in  other  employments, 
capital  will  begin  to  leave  them,  and  flow  into  agriculture.  This 
is  stated  merely  to  show,  that  when  they  try  to  frighten  us  with 
m  total  loss  of  tood,  unless  we  follow  their  schemes  for  relievisg 
(as  they  call  it)  the  farmers,  they  only  hold  up  to  us  an  ill-formin 
scare-crow,  which  has  nothing  in  it  of  terror  but  the  name. 

When  they  proclaim  the  necessity  of  relieving  the  farmecs, 
we  are  ready  enough  to*  admit  tliat  there  is  great  distress ;  tod 
wherever  there  is  distress,  we  would  bestow  relief,  as  far  asliw 
in  our  power. 

But  first  let  us  see  clearly  what  relief  to  the  farmers  rea^ 
means.  Let  us  see  what  it  is  that  distresses  the  farmers.  Am 
let  us  take  care  that  wt  are  not  deceived  and  abused  upon  tUi 
bead.  Is  it  meant  to  be  said,  that  the  price  which  is  got  for  tbi 
produce  which  the  fanner  raises,  is  not  sufficient  to  bring 
to  him  what  it  has  cost  in  the  raising  ?  This  is  not  |>reten<isd; 
and  if  it  were,  it  could'  he  proved  not  to  be  true :  for  tbtro  If 
this  peculiarity  in  the  raising  of  corn,  that  in  proportion  as 
prioe  of  it  falls,  the  cost  of  raising  it  falls.  The  cost  of  rairilf 
com  consists  almost  entirely  in  tood,  or  in  what  is  equivalently 
food;  it  consists  in  the  seed,  in  the  food  and  value  of  the 
iog  cattk,  and  in  the  food  of  the  agricultural  servants; 
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Ibat  ptri  of  tkeir  wages  which  does  not  consist  in  food^  is  a  triflo 
is  the  amount  of  agricultural  ex|ien8e. 

The  fact  then  is,  that  the  same  quantity  of  food  expended  in 
the  raising  of  corn,  will  produce  exactly  the  same  return  in  corn 
BOW,  that  it  did  when  the  price  of  corn  was  the  most  extrata- 
pnt.  The  fanner,  after  deducting  the  quantity,  or  the  value  of 
the  quantity,  consumed  in  raising  his  crop,  has  the  same  surplus 
of  corn  to  dispose  of;  but  this  surplus  be  cannot  dispose  oi  for 
the  same  price.  What  then  is  the  consequence  ?  It  is  Tery  plain, 
lod  we  entreat  the  reader  to  mark  it  well.  It  is  not  that  ho 
raonot  carry  on  his  business ;  for  his  business  produces  to  him, 
tfter  paying  his  expenses,  the  same  surplus  in  com  as  ever ;  but 
18  this  surplus  cannot  be  sold  for  the  same  money  as  before,  he 
eannct  afford  to  pay  the  same  moni^-rent  to  his  landlord,  nor  tlio 
uma  taxes  to  the  Government.  To  be  sure,  ifhe  is  bound  by  a 
lease  to  pay  the  same  rent,  and  the  landlord  compels  him  to  pay 
it,  be  will  be  distressed.  But  this  alone  (if  the  taxes  are  lessened) 
is  til?  cause  of  his  distress :  this,  and  nothing  else.  What  then 
will  hap)>en,  if  the  Legislature  gives  him  the  relief  for  which  tho 
hodlords  are  calling  ;  that  is,  makes  a  law  to  render  corn  dear  i 
Why  this,  and  this  alone,  that  the  farmer  will  be  able  to  pay  to 
the  landlord  the  accustomed  rent.  All  that  is  to  be  taken  froiti 
the  public,  is  to  be  given  to  the  landlord.  Turn  it  which  way 
you  will,  to  this  it  always  comes  in  the  long-run.  What  tlie  land- 
fordn  are  labouring  with  all  their  might  to  procure,  b  a  tax  to  be 
laid  u|>on  the  rest  of  the  community,  of  which  the  prot^eeds  are 
to  be  placed  in  their  pockets ;  a  tax,  not  direct  indeed,  not  taken 
eut'of  the  pockets  of  the  people,  and  put  at  once  into  the  pockets ^ 
of  the  landlords;  but  a  tax  which  passes  by  a  few  turnings  and 
windings,  through  a  bit  of  a  labyrinth,  to  the  pockets  of  th# 
landlords ;  a  tax  in  some  measure  concealed ;  a  sort  of  a  clan¬ 
destine  tax.  If  a  tax,  however,  must  be  raised  upon  the  rest  of 
tbe  comiiuinity  for  the  benefit  of  the  landlords,  far  better  would 
it  be  tu  levy  it  dirt  ctly.  There  is  no  way  in  which  they  can  be 
enriclied  at  the  expense  of  the  community,  so  detrimental  to  the 
community,  as  by  laying  duties  on  the  importation,  and  granting 
bounties  on  the  exportation  of  corn.  Abolish  these  duties  and 
bounties ;  let  us  get .  corn  wherever  it  is  cheapest ;  and  in  order 
to  satisfy  the  landlords,  lay  a  tax  upon  bread,  the  proceeds  of 
which  you  distribute  among  them  in  proportion  to  tiieir  estatM. 
lo  comparison  with  the  present  system,  this  will  be  advantageous 
to  tbe  public.  This  will  not  injure  the  community  farther  than 
tbe  money  paid.  In  compelling  you  to  raise  com  with  a  far 
greater  consumption  of  labour  than  that  with  which  you  can 
UD|Mrt  it,  there  is  a  waste  of  labour,  which  ia  ran  to  nobody ; 
which  b  a  loss  to  the  nation  conjointly,  totally  distioct  from  toe 
^  which  b  imposed  upon  the  rest  of  tbe  community  for  the 
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lienrfit  of  the  landlonN.  It  in  a  hna  in  ntldicioti  to  that  u|)prf«. 
aiun;  a  Iona  from  which  you  are  altogether  free,  when  you  only 

|>ay  a  tax  upon  your  bread,  and  are  preMTved  IVotn  nHitrictiua% 
n  your  corn  trade. 

\Vhat  the  landtorda  niodc<«lly  d<mmiid,|iN  an  ahhohite  tnono}»oly ; 
but  a  nionopolv  not  of  an  ordinary  aort.  All  motiopoluHi 
iniHchii^Toua.  But  if  the  iiii«ichief  of  all  other  tnoiio|Kilie«i 
combined  in  one  at'^rcf^ate,  it  would  be  tritliiii;  eoinpured  with 
tbe  monopoly  of  the  friiitn  of  the  earth.  'I’he  mvno|ioly  of  all 
other  commoditiei  aifectM  only  the  comiumer  ;  and  what  he  jiay*^ 
irery  often  another  ^et*f.  A  inoiiopidy  of  the  friiiU  of  the  earth, 
MhvXh  profiiu:tionf  and  that  throii|;li  all  ita  (h*parlrnettt^;  df;. 
votea  a  portion  of  labour  in  uliHolute  wa^te  (a  portion  of  Idiour 
which  might  otherwine  be  Haved)  to  every  priHhictioii  of  liiimtn 
industry.  'Mie  monopoly  of  another  coiniiHidity  can,  at  the  wor<t, 
tormume  unneccHHury  labour  in  that  one  commodity  hoIi  ly.  Tha 
nionopidy  of  the  frnitH  of  the  earth  caiia(*H  an  ijnnec«*\aary  con* 
•umptioii  of  labour  in  every  tbing  that  in  produced. 

That  w'iM*  man  and  great  legialator,  Mr.  Western,  after  a  long 
apet’ch,  exhibiting  a  picture,  witli  the  liigln^t  e«douring  wbictihia 
brunb  could  lay  on,  of  tin*.  dintrcHHca  of  the  farmer«t,  that  h  to 
iay,  the  cTU(!hy  with  wliich  they  had  he4*n  preened  hy  their  land* 
lordit  for  rent,  and  by  the  tiovirrmnent  for  taxe^  ;  (for  that  it  the 
name  to  cull  it  hy  ;  that  \n  the  noiirce  of  the  dinti  e«<««,  and  iiotliing 
rl*ie  ;)  eoruea  forward  with  a  long  Hiring  of  projioHithirm  for  pro- 
liihiting,  hy  high  fltitien,  the  iinportatioii  of  tallow,  of  hidet,  of 
flax,  of  needn,  of  coni,  of  every  tiling,  in  abort,  which  it  the 
jiroilueo  of  the  aoil ;  in  other  wonlt,  proponinv  a  law  for  render* 
ing  the  produce  of  the  toil  a  close  monopoly  in  thelmi'U  of  bin, 
and  his  brother  landlords!  And  not  coiiUnit  with  that,  (showing 
that  there  ia  no  limit  to  the  sumt  which  they  would  trhidly  take 
from  llicir  fellow  eitixens,]  he  propoaet  that  the  lamllords  should 
get  a  bounty  for  aendiiig  corn  out  of  the  country,  at  the  saoM 
time  that  (bey  prohibit  it  frooi  bi'ing  brought  in:  that  i«  to  taf, 
they  want  two  aorta  of  taxt*t  to  be  levied  on  the  piiblie  for  their 
l>enerit ;  one,  a  tax  to  l>e  paid  indirectly  tbroiigli  tbe  priire  of  tbe 
com;  another,  a  direct  tax,  to  be  paid  expreaaly  for  the  purpoac 
of  making  the  com  dear.  Is  it  fiotsible  (hat  aucb  legislatioa 
hhould  yet  tj<*  heard  of  in  a  country  wliere  philosojdiy  has  st  aiij 
rate  a  few  friends?  One  of  the  h#*st  of  our  poliii(*at  er'oiioiiiiati, 
meeting  in  the  streeis  another,  on  the  day  suhsiMpient  to  the  de¬ 
livery  of  the  eMT  t.imoiiH  speec  h  and  pro|MMiitioiis  id'  Mr.  Wet- 
tern,  U'gan  hy  iodtliiig  op  lus  liiuids.  and  .«sk«'d,  it  any  (lerson 
coiihl  bidievc  tiiai  one  hook  on  iHilitical  economy  ha  I  evii*  been 
pubtishcfl  in  this  country  }  It  wat  not,  he  said,  the  s|H*ecti  of  a  mat 
like  W<it4*m,  that  excited  any  emotion,  hut  the  rMoptiofi  it 
with  in  the  whole  of  the  honourable  house.  Before  tliU  article  can 
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rctrh  thf  <*yf  of  tin*  rcadtT,  tin:  cjiir^tiori  for  (hii  limC|  \%%tt 
rf<riv<‘(1  iti  (!rri«*ioii ;  uinl  tlio«o*  who  liu\c  to  cleciili*  upon  it,  will, 
nr  Ir  t  I.  Ii'ivf*  ;;ivrfi  a  Hp«*'*itiirii  of  wiidofii  uinl  virtu**,  whicti  tbt 
loiit'oCilH*  HHHciiilily,  on  tin:  firnl  nrnt  Mrcoinl  ni(;tit«i  of  the  dii- 
roifijH'l  lin  to  «*X|)f*('t  with  Mifin*  fnist;iviii^. 

Tin*  i<  li*‘l  wliirli  tin*  fitriin;r  want**,  i*«  n*li«*rfrofn  taxcn, and  r#** 
lit  f  fioiii  r«’iit.  Tin*  Uinlloni,  n*«  owner  ut*  tin*  toil,  \n  oi'  ronfft 
rntiii***!  to  no  more  thnn  tin*  noil  rsiii  |iroftiice ;  ia  not  eiitith'd  (0 
hiw*  tin*  pricf*  of  wh4t  it  |»rodnr«*H  raU«*d  artificii&lly  fur  hia  iMnjt* 
fit;  iMif*  i*i  rnlilh'd  to  tin*  hmefil  of  all  tln*ai*  nutnr.il  and  una* 
\oifla  >!<*  riiiiMrM  which  rmnf  tin*  nric«*,  ho  or**  the  |M*0|)le  riftitlfd 
to  tin*  hrin  fit  of  all  tlione  initiirul  raiiaca  wrhich  diniiiiiah  it ;  and 
iftliin  iH  not  ullowc  ',  tin*  price  of  corn  iimihI  t(o  on  in  a  couraa  of 
p<*r|n  I  ..il  iiii^nieiilutioii,  Itriii^  tilwayn  (illowrd  to  riac,  hut  iicfar 
p4*riimf«*(l  to  I  ill.  'I'ln*  l«4*i^iHlatiir*’,  t  lerctorc,  outfit  to  tell  til# 
iindtoMU,  liiiil  tln*y  niiint  contriit  iheiiiaelvea  with  a  dirtiiniahcd 
rfiit.  Ami  to  itford  tin*  only  oiln  r  point  of  relief  which  ia  re<|ul- 
liti*,  iln*v  onclit  to  rcin*in‘h  tin*  exprnH«;a  ofCioverniuetit  to  a  Vert 
«njall  pio^niriioii  of  whai  it  liaMCoat  for  many  yeara,  (for  tho  rtal 
and  iiH«*liil  f*xp4*na«*H  of  ( tov«*rniin*rit  arc  very  ainall,)  and  thus  (roa 
Uif  farui'T  from  every  tax  heyoiid  what  he  paid  when  hii  com 
wii  r  ie.i|i  iiH  it  in  now.  Thin  ia  the  only  way  U)  relievo  hhn 
witlicMit  injnrifit;  the  country  If  I’arliaitient  relieve  hiiii  in  thia 
way,  it  will  do  a  ^reat  deal  of  i^tmd  :  if  it  relieve  him  in  any 
other  way,  it  will  ilo  a  threat  <h?iil  of  evil. 

V\««  4ie  next  to  reiiiurli,  that  nothing  but  tlie  mero  partiality  of 
wlGiiineHH  eonhl  h*ad  tin:  agricultural  |N*ople  to  think  that  theira 
are  (In*  miiy  Hiilleriiit^H  at  thin  time  in  the  country.  Nothinf^  but 
that  nunow  fu4*liii('  which  le.idn  a  tmiii,  or  a  hotly  of  riien,  eap#' 
dally  il  it  »  ptiwerful  hotly  of  men,  to  think  that  iheconeerni  of 
all  tin*  rt'Hi  of  the  worhl,  Having  iiinl  excepting  only  thefoaelvea^ 
art*  of  no  coiiHctpjence  at  all,  eouhl  prevent  them  from  a4*ci^  tlial 
the  rijere  iiitile  part  of  (he  comiiiiinity  arc  in  a  itale  of  nMnettutp 
U*twft  ii  which  anti  that  of  the  agficultural  worhl,  it  would  be 
tiiifieiilt  to  flf*t*hirt*  the  pre|M>iideraiict*.  Of  tlicdealruction  wbicli 
(lit!  property  of  the  troiiiitry  liaa  aiilltfretl  hy  the  waate  of  Goverii- 
tnetit,  (he  mt*rt  liaiitH  iiinlouhtetlly  have  mirtie  their  aharr.  Of 
thr  {(reatfr  part  of  manufactijrt*tl  commoditieii  the  price  haa  fallen, 
ill  a  ratio  approat  him;  to  that  of  agricultural  protluce.  Ilut  wliat 
ia  a  (;reHt  fh*al  worae  than  a  fall  of  price,  the  merchanta,  failioff 
of  a  market  at  home,  Itiive  (greedily  aent  comnioditlea  abroad,  till 
they  have  {{iiittetl  nil  the  marketa,  and  can  |^et  froiu  tbero  either 
It'*  retnriia  at  all,  or  very  inatlequate  returna,  b<*inf(  ritiier  obliged 
hi  li*t  their  i^otMla  rot  in  ftiretgri  warebouaea,  or  aell  tlietn  for  OM 
kilf  of  what  they  coat.  J  lie  quantity,  therefore,  of  mercanCila 
dUtreaa,  U  very  great,  and  Uie.  diminution  of  rnercantila  oa^tal 
Kobahly  oot  leas  than  ilut  of  agricultural  captUl  i  tfpeaally 
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it  is  coiisHlcrcd,  as  it  ouj^ht  to  be,  that  the  ihstreise^of 
af^ricultiiro  have  lasted  only  for  two  years  ;  the  clistresses  of  thf 
merchants  have  lasted  ever  since  the  interruption  of  eommerca 
ny3lr.  IVrcevars  famous  Onlers  in  Council,  and  noiiaparte’i 
l^crlin  Decrees ;  at  which  lime  it  may  he  remeiiihered,  that 
Lloyd’s  ('olVee-llouse  was  rendered  desolate,  and  a  small  renidue 
out  of  the  whole  body  of  merchants  connected  with  (he  trade  of 
insurance,  escaped  bankruptcy.  What  was  done,  in  that  case, 
or  what  could  be  done  ?  Was  a  proposition  made,  or  would  it 
have  been  borne,  to  tax  the  rest  of  the  community,  by  a  law 
compelling  every  man  to  insure  to  a  certain  amount  (for  people 
arc  compelled  to  buy  bread)  and  to  insure  at  a  certain  rate,  wlie- 
liter  they  had  i^oods  to  send  abroad  or  not ;  for  in  rep;ard  to  the 
tax,  and  the  object  of  it,  that  makes  no  ditterence  ?  'I'o  relieve 
them  of  taxes,  alont^  with  the  rest  of  the  community,  would  nu 
doubt  have  been  ^ood.  To  atVord  them  expeditious  and  iheip 

tjrocedurc  at  law,  for  the  adjustment  of  their  dilVerenees,  would 
mve  been  eminently  ^ood.  Nolhint^else  could  be  done  to  benefit 
them,  which  would  not  at  the  same  time  operate  to  tin;  detriment 
of  others,  and  ns  rejjards  the  community,  a  still  more  set  ions  de¬ 
triment.  Not  so  much  as  that  was  done  tor  them.  Not  any  tbinif 
was  done  for  them.  Why  then  should  the  community  be  injured 
for  the  benefit  of  the  owners  of  land  ?  One  thin"  is  to  be  noticed: 
the  land-owners  have  the  ]>ower  to  do  what  they  please;  the  mer¬ 
chants  have  not.  Hence,  it  is  the  virtue  of  the  laiullorils,  if  they 
abstain. 

Hut  it  is  not  the  agricultural  and  the  mercaulile  interests  only 
that  sufl’er.  When  the  a"rleulturul  and  the  mercantile  in  I  erests  suf¬ 
fer, all  that  part  of  the  coinmiinity,  w  ithout  exee|>tion,  whose  depen¬ 
dence  is  upon  a^rieulture  ami  trallie,  sun'erahm"  with  them.  But 
agriculture  and  irallic  di\ide  the  imlustry  of  the  eouihry.  Oftlw 
community,  tlu  relore,  the  w  hole  of  that  part  which  depends  upon 
industry,  that  is  the  industrious  part,  ureiii  a  correspondent  state 
of  stin*erin".  Of  the  whole  community,  tlic  part  w  hicli  lives  upon 
faxes,  is  the  only  part  that  is  happy  ;  the.  holders  of  "ovoriimcnt 
stock,  and  the  otlieers  of  government,  whether  supreme  or  subor¬ 
dinate,  whetlicr  military  or  ci>il,  whether  judicial  or  adminis¬ 
trative.  As  they  receive  the  same  sum  of  money  annually,  when 
that  mouev  has  become  a  j;;reat  deal  more  valuable ;  wlieii  it  can 
ptirchasf*  a  "reat  deal  more  food,  ))urchase  a  threat  deal  more  of 
almost  ail  s«  rts  of  commodities,  maintain  more  servants,  more 
horses,  ami  more  do"s;  they  are  a  threat  ileal  hotter  oil’;  a  "real 
pro|K)rtioii  of  what  others  lose,  thi*y  cain.  It  is,  tlierelore,  clear, 
that  this  source  of  misery  should  be  lessened  to  the  utmost.  It 
is  clear  that  the  interest  tijmn  the  national  debt  should  be  re¬ 
duced.  It  is  still  mort*  clear,  that  the  emoluments  of  tlie oflici*fa 
of  (jovcrniucot  should  be  reduced ;  and  not  less  so,  that  the 
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number  of  these  ofiiccrs  should  be  reduced,  and  broiic^hi  a»  low 
ti  conMsts  with  the  performance  of  the  services  which  it  is  the 
business  of  (lovernment  to  render. 

The  misery  and  distress  of  the  country, are  denied,  it  seems,  only 
Lt  liord  Castlerea£?h and  Geo.Chalmei s.  Therefore,  weeonsider  it 
I  fact  fully  established.  We  have  shewn,  we  think  undeniably, 
unless,  perhaps,  to  such  persons  as  Lord  Castlerea^h,  (i«»or|[;e 
Chalmers,  and  Mr.  Western,  that  the  reduction  in  the  price  of 
('oni  is  not  the  cause  of  the  nation's  calamities.  We  shall  there- 
forf  assume  this  point  also  as  proved.  Hence,  two  questions  now 
maain,  ami  they  arc  these : 

First,  What  is  the.  cause  of  such  calamities  ? 

.\nd  next.  What  is  the  remedy  for  them  ? 

About  the  cause,  it  does  appear  wcmderful  that  there  should 
bcanv  ditlerence  of  o])inion.  Let  us  ask.  What  has  happened  } 
To  which  of  all  the  sourci's  of  calamity  incident  to  a  nation,  have 
we  been  exposed  }  There  is  the  Scriptural  enumeration — Famine, 
Peslilenee,  and  the  Sword.  Assuredly,  it  is  to  none  of  these  ;  for 
instead  of  famine,  it  is  repletion  of  which  some  of  us  complain  ; 
tud  instead  of  feeling  the  sword  of  others,  it  is  our  swonl  which 
has  btTU  at  work  upon  them. 

>Vliat  then  is— or  what  can  he,  the  cause  ?  What  every  body 
romplaius  of,  is  porertg.  This  is  the  evil.  But  of  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  this  evil  we  defv  the  sous  of  Adam  to  discover  anv  other 
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cause  than  the  following  :  namely,  the  destruction  of  the  national 
proj»erty  by  the  Oovernnn'Ut,  and  in  some,  though  a  far  infe¬ 
rior,  degree,  the  derangements  of  business  by  the  war.  How  can 
it  be  imagined  that  the  enormous,  the  unheard  of,  the  incredible 
expenditure  to  which  this  nation  has  been  subjected  by  the  ope¬ 
rations  of  (iovernment,  should  not  have  produced  the  effects  which 
wc  behold,  which  we  lament,  and  under  which  the  nation  lan- 
truisliesand  mourns?  The  wonder  is,  not  that  it  has  produced 
»uch  elfects,  hut  that  it  has  not  produeetl  them  in  still  greater 
measure,  and  at  a  much  earlier  period.  The  miracle  is,  th.it  the 
productive  powers  of  the  country  have  be<*n  so  long  able  to  keep 
piCe  with  the  destructive  powers  of  Government ;  have  been  so 
long  able  to  save  the  nation  from  feeling  the  stings  of  increasing 
poverty,  notwithstanding  the  immense  and  increasing  mass  of 
projierty  which  the  Government  annually  consumed  !  Hiiriiig  a 
poriod  of  scarcely  twenty-five  years,  the  Government  has  actually 
<?xpendo<l  more  than  one  thousand  nine  hundred  millions  ster- 
boir!  Only  think  of  one  thousand  nine  hundred  millions  ab- 
^racted  from  the  property  of  this  people,  in  the  course  of  twenty- 
fi'e  years  ;  and  wonder  at  their  poverty  if  you  can  !  Only  think 
of  the  virtue  and  industry  of  this  people  having  created,  in  the 
ooursc  of  twenty-five  years,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  millions 
^/property,  to  be  taken  from  them  !  to  be  consuiiod  by  oUion, 
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anti  not  by  tluMnselves!  a  property  for  wliich  they  laboured  but 
with  whicli  they  were  allowed  iieuliei  to  increase  their  riches  dqc 
add  to  their  enjoyments !  exceptin**-  as  lar  ds  tlie  pleasures  and 
profits  of  war  extended  'I'liese  are  the  coiiijiensatioii !  These 
we  hope,  the  nation  will  duly  a))preciate  !  In  these  we  tre  to 
look  lor  our  return!  Our  people  sillier ;  the  means  of  employ, 
ment  are  diminished  ;  that  is,  part  of  our  capital  is  lost ;  Weare 
tortun  d  by  all  the  miseries  of  a  people  droppiiiif  into  want.  But, 
on  the  otiier  hand,  we  have  to  look  at  the  pleasures  and  iHnehts 
of  the  war;  of  a  twenty-five  years’  war.  Let  them  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  Let  the  due  value  of  them,  never,  never  be  overlooked, 
Afay  the  CJivat  Director  of  minds  ^uide  this  people  to  a  true 
estimate  of  their  jiains  by  the  rt^cent  war  !  From  what  tudleM 
miseries  in  luture  nii”;l.t  our  country  men  he  redeemed! 

II  avins^  pointed  out  a  cause  surely  adecpiate  to  the  lanieuted 
eifect,  havin'!;  pointed  out  the  only  cause  which  can  with  a  sha¬ 
dow  of  re  isoii  be  assigned,  we  leave  it  to  the  relleetions  of  our 
reailers,  (it  surely  deserves  the  serious  relleetions  of  us  all,)  and 
pass  to  the  next  impiiry,  on  which  also  wc  have  little  power  to 
enluri^e ;  na'c.ely,  what  is  the  remedy  most  applicable  to  the 
alarmiiiir  disease  ? 

W  c  mii;l't,  with  firm  confidence,  in  the  first  place,  declare  i 
ninnher  of  thinc;s  which  are  not  the  remedy.  A  standing  army 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  in  time  of  peace,  or  of  out 
half  of  that  number,  is  no  remedy  for  a  nation  diseased  by  ex¬ 
haustion.  Airexpense,  exclusive  of  army,  navy,  and  ordnance, 
of  little  less  thaidfour  iniliionsper  annum  hy  Govern  ment  at  home, 
is  not  a  cere  for  the  diseases  of  a  nation  reduced  to  wretchedness 
by  taxation  and  loans. 

The  remedy  must  be  found  in  the  very  opposite  of  all  this.  If 
a  man  is  brons;lit  to  the  point  of  death  by  excessive  kleedinj^, 
cease  the  destructive  operation,  and  if  the  constitution  is  not  too 
much  impaired,  it  will  recover  itself.  If  the  nation  is  reduced 
to  jioverty  and  distress,  by  the  excessive  cxiienditurc  of  Goveni- 
ment,  put  an  end  to  that  ruinous  procedure,  and  the  nation  b 
not  yet  so  ii^paired  as  not  soon  to  rc-attain  its  prosperity  tnd 
hapi>iness.  Nor  is  it  enoiin;h,  that  this  little  t/cm,  and  that  little 
item,  sliunld  be  retrenched,  while  the  great  body  of  the  thing  re¬ 
mains  entire.  T  he  great  body  of  the  expense  should  fix  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  nation.  It  is  the  size  of  the  mass  that  proves  the 
nature  of  the  power  by  which  it  is  aggregated,  and  the  effects 
which  it  cannot  fail  to  produce.  It  is  the  body  of  the  thing,  ^ 
mass,  in  its  totality,  that  must  be  taken  in  hand,  and  dealt  with 
neither  faintly  nor  treacherously.  Government  ought  to  be  ao 
longer  a  source  of  impoverishment  to  the  nation  ;  a  gri'at  insiru- 
meat  to  destroy  property,  as  fast  as  it  is  created ;  and  however 
the  nation  may  toil  and  produce,  keep  it  always  needy,  alwap 
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io(»in.  The  services  which  it  is  the  business  of  Governments  to 
n^ader,  the  services  in  the  rciulerhi^  of  which  their  whole  utility 
consists,  require  but  n  trilliii"  expeiuliture  ;  and  strictly  to  that 
uifASure  ou^lit  the  expenses  of  Government  to  be  confined.  The 
e,\f)fnces  of  jcovcrnment  arc  only  a  means  to  these  SfTviccs  as  an 
end.  riic  end  and  the  means  ouc^ht  to  be  proportioned  to  one 
mother.  If  the  useless  expenses  of  Government,  if  the  money 
which  it  consumes  beyond  what  the  services  of  GowniimMit  re¬ 
quire.  were  made  ont  of  nothins;',  if  it  were  rained  from  heaven, 
iikenunna  upon  the  camp  of  (lie  llebn'ws,  we  inii^hl  be  content  to 
jieeit  expend  as  inucli  as  it  pnnised,  mih^s  we  saw  its  expendii  iiro 
(iirecleil  to  the  ruin  of  our  lihi*rties  ;  (a  diris'tion,  by  the  liy,  w.iieh 
the  excessive  <»xpendi(ure  of  Government  e  ui  hardly  tail  (o  t  ike;) 
hut  unliappily  every  thiiiif  which  Government  spends,  hetoiis^s  to 
wmehody  else,  and  cannot  he  "iven  to  G  >V(*riiinent  without  hein^ 
uiken  from  the  owners.  Now  this  is  horrid,  tliat  one  set  of  men, 
uodiT  the  denomination  of  Government,  aliouhl  he  allowed  to 
ukefioin  other  men  what  belniurs  to  them,  only  that  they  may 
spend  it  for  no  ^ood  ;  for  nothing  for  which  tne  other  men  are 
the  better.  'Phis  is  tlie  interior,  essential  description  of  pure  in¬ 
justice.  Tliis  is  the  u^enuiuc  suerifice  of  one  man  to  another  ;  and 
if  allowed  to  he  practised  by  other  men  amoni;  themsidves  as  K 

is  by  Governments  towards  all, would  be  the  destruction  of  human' 

•  * 

society,  and  of  the  human  race. 

Our  ease  is  far  from  heint^  mysterious.  There  is  a  sjreut  mass 
ofsulTeiin";  and  this,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  live 
upon  the  taxes,  is  universal.  'File  nation  has  suffered  some  j^reat 
calamity.  Tlie  land  mourns.  When  we  ask  for  the  source  of 
the  evil,  xvc  easily  discover  one;  and  our  utmost  search  can  dis¬ 
cover  no  more.  Hut  that  one,  it  is  plainly  seen,  is  fully  sudicient 
to  account  for  all  the  melancholy  effects.  We  have  hetui  rushing 
on  for  a  space  of  nearly  five  and  tw'cnty  years,  consiiiuincf  lunii- 
tlly  at  the  hands  of  the  (iovernment,  such  a  portion  of  property 
created  by  the  people,  as  the  world  never  saw  coiisuuumI  by  any 
Qoveniment  before.  It  ou^ht  to  have  been  foreseen,  that  the  mo¬ 
ment  the  pace  of  consumption  at  the  hands  of  Government  outran 
the  pace  of  reproduction  at  the  hands  of  the  people,  misery,  in¬ 
tense  miser)',  would  ensue. 

Had  the  pace  of  destruction  at  the  hands  of  Government  not 
outrun  the  p*aee  of  production  by  the  hands  of  the  people,  would 
tJo  evil  have  been  done? — Yes!  abumlance  of  evil  wouhl  have 
flone  ;  but  it  would  not  have  existed  in  quite  so  visible  a 
No  fe  I  ill  re  of  wrctcluMlness,  entirely  new,  would  have 
visen.  The  pain  would  have  been  of  an  old,  habitual  kind;  and 
the  people  would,  therefore,  have  been  much  less  roused  by  it ; 
Would  have  been  much  more  disposed  to  bear  it  without  miirinur- 
There  would  have  been  less  impatience,  less  noise,  less 
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complaint.  Ministers  would  have  been  much  h‘8s  annoyed,  tad 
ini^lit  have  ^one  on  the  usual  career  of  expense  with  nioreetse 
and  safety.  \>’ould  this  have  been  an  udvantai^e  ?  in  uuropi- 
nioii,  the  very  reverse!  For  when  a  ^reat  disease  exists  in  the 
constitution,  it  becomes  the  more  dani^erous  the  Ioniser  it  lurkt 
iu  the  frame  without  bcin^  known,  witliout  excitiiiir  all  the  it- 
tention  of  the  patient,  and  rousing?  him  at  the  earliest  (Kjssible 
iiioinent,  to  the  application  of  the  spei  ific  remedy.  If  the  |>cople 
sufliT  no  harm  by  the  unnecessary  destruction  of  their  pro|»«iiy 
at  the  hands  of  <jovernment,  though  they  are  able  every  year  to 
create  as  much  new  property  as  the  Government  destroys;  then, 
no  landlord  is  injuretl  when  his  rents  are  rising,  thout'h  be  ii 
every  year  robbed  by  his  steward,  to  the  full  amount  of  this  in¬ 
crease  :  no  merchant  or  manufacturer  i*>  injured,  while  succeed¬ 
ing  by  excessive  labour  to  make  his  capital  every  year  more  aid 
more  productive,  thou^:h  he  is  each  year  robbed  by  his  clerks  and 
servants  to  the  full  oraount  of  the  addition  he  has  made  :  no  man 
who  labours  for  his  bread,  and  by  excess  of  industry  and  fru- 
pility  li  US  ^ot  a  little  surplus  at  the  end  of  the  year,  sutlers  any 
injury,  if  this  little  surplus  is  annually  snatched  away  from  him 
bv  a  thief  I 

8iieh  is  tlic  reasoning  uj)ou  which  the  excessive  and  unneces¬ 
sary  expenditure  of  (jovernment  must  be  defended  !  Such  the 
reasonin’]:,  whatever  be  the  external  shape,  more  hidden  or 
more  visible,  which  circumstances  may  allow  the  evil  to  assume! 
No  reasoning  will  sutlice,  but  that  which  subverts  all  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  justice  and  morality  ;  and  establishes  the  will,  that  is,  the 
interest,  of  the  strongest,  as  the  only  principle  of  right  and 
wrong.  We  challenge,  upon  this  point,  all  the  advocates  of 
misgovernment  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  Let  Government 
spend  so  much  ns  one  shilling,  without  which  the  services  due 
from  (lovernmcnt  might  have  been  rcndere<l  as  well,  and  we  defy 
human  ingenuity  to  produce  an  argument  in  favour  of  it,  which 
will  not  involve  a  defence  of  every  species  of  crime.  Let  the  wist 
who  are  in  the  nation  ponder  upon  this.  Let  them  think  of  tbi 
school  of  morality  which  is  set  up  by  the  numerous  preachefi, 
both  ill  Purliament  and  out  of  it,  whose  favourite,  or  at  any  rtU 
constant  employment,  is  the  vindication  of  expense.  Is  d  any 
wonder,  when  a  doctrine  which  involves  the  defence  of  every 
breach  of  morality,  is  so  diligently  propagated,  and  so  highly 
oouiiteiianced,  that  morality  in  this  nation  should  be  in  a  lament¬ 
able  state  ^  that  it  should  continue  far  below  the  stale  of  civij 
li/ation  to  which  wc  have  otherwise  attained  ;  and  spread  ihici 
disgrace  upon  our  Legislature  ? 
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Artll*  1*  Tico  Tracts  intended  to  convey  correct  Notions  Regene* 

ration  and  Couvet  sion  according  to  the  ^nse  of  Holy  Scripture^  and 
aftke  Church  of  England,  Extracted  from  the  Hampton  Lecture 
of  ISI^t  and  published  in  a  Form  adapted  for  Circulation  among 
the  Community  at  large,  at  the  Request  of  the  Salop  District  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christi m  Knowled^,  by 
Richard  Mant,  M.  A.  Chaplain  to  His  Grace  the  Archbitnop  of 
Canterbury,  and  Hector  of  St.  Dotolph*s,  Hishopgate,  Ac.  A  oevr 
Edition,  12mo.  pp.  96.  Rivington.  1815. 

i  Baptism  a  Seal  of  the  Christian  Covenant :  or  Remarks  on  the 
Former  of  (wo  Tracts  intended  to  convey  correct  Notions  ofHcgenera* 
tiont  Ac.,  by  Thomas  Biddulph,  A.  M.  Minister  of  St.  James’s 
Bristol,  and  of  Durstorr,  Somersetshire,  &c.  8vo.  pp.  viii.  256.  Price 
5i.  Hatchard.  1816. 

5.  An  Enquiry  into  the  Esffect  of  Baptism,  according  to  the  Sense  of 
the  Holy  Scripture  and  of  the  Church  of  KngUina  :  In  Answer  to 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Mant’s  Two  Tracts,  by  the  Rev.  John  Scott,  M.  A. 
Vicar  of  North  Ferriby,  Ac.  8vo.  pp.  270.  Seeley.  1815. 

4i  Spiritual  Regeneration  not  necessarily  connected  with  Baptism,  in 
sinnver  to  a  Tract  upon  Regeneration,  published  by  Dr,  Mant,  In 
svhich  is  examined  the  Doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  upon  the 
above  subject ;  and  the  Clergy  ojf  the  Established  Church  justified  in 
preaching  the  Doctrine  of  Regeneration  to  Persons  who  have  been 
baptized.  By  George  Bugg,  A.  B.  12nio.  pp,  172.  Price  Js.  Ketter¬ 
ing,  Printed.  Seele^y,  London.  1816.* 

IT  is  now  one  hundred  and  fifty  yoai*s  since  two  thousand 
^  pious  and  niuiiy  of  them  learned  clergymen  of  the  Church 
of  England,  were  compelled  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  to  resign 
their  stations  in  the  Establishment,  and  in  many  instances  re¬ 
linquishing  their  only  means  of  subsistence,  to  embrace  the  alter¬ 
native  of  contumely,  poverty,  and  sulVering,  rather  than  how 
their  consciences  to  the  usurped  authority  of  an  imjiions  fac¬ 
tion.  These  conscientious  recusants  became  nonconformists,  not 
on  the  ground  of  any  abstract  principles  respecting  the  lawTul- 
■oss  or  tile  expediency  of  eccli‘siastical  estahlislimeiits,  but  be- 
oonse  the  conditions,  on  which  alone  they  could  liave  retained 
their  connexion  with  the  National  Churcli,  were  such  as  it  was 
^Hl  known  they  would  not,  because  conscientiously  they  could 
■ot, comply  with.  The  Act  of  Uniformity  was  framed  dcTdierately 
Aad  expressly  with  a  view  to  exclude  them  from  the  Cliiirch. 
^t  required  lliem  to  ileclare  ‘  their  unfeigned  assent  and  con- 
‘  ^nl  to  all  and  every  thing  contained  ami  prescribed  in  and  by 

*  the  book  entitleil,  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  Ad- 
‘  DiiQistration  of  the  Sacraments and  to  subscribe  e,c  unimo 

ilte  declaration  ‘  that  the  book  of  Common  Prayer  and  of 

*  ordaining  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  containeth  nothing 
!  in  it  which  is  contrary  to  the  word  of  God,  and  that  it  iday  be 
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*  lawfully  used  ;  anil  that  they  themselves  would  use  the  for^  i 
‘  ill  the  said  books  prescribed  in  public  prayer,  and  administn- 

*  lion  of  the  Sacraments,  and  no  otJier.’  With  this,  it  was  foreseen 
the  principles  of  many  of  the  clergy  would  not  admit  of  their  ^ 
yielding  compliance ;  and  one  of  the  ri^sons  assig^ned  by  the  ^ 
cjectetl  ministers  for  their  refusings  to  sig^i  this  dirlarition,  is  i 
this,  ‘  That  the  book  of  Common  Prayer  teaches  tlie  doctrine  j 
‘  of  real  baptismal  regeneration,  and  certain  salvation  consequent  ' 

*  thereupon.’  This  was  not  a  solitary  objection,  but  it  assumet  ! 
a  prominent  place  amon^  their  reasons  for  nonconformity ;  and 
proves  that  iu  their  apprehension  there  was  no  room  to  doubt 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  formularies  tliey  were  called  upon  to 
subscribe,  was  that  of  real  baptismal  regeneration  in  the  senv 
new  contended  for  by  Dr.  Mant,  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Church 
of  En&^land. 

As  these  good  men  had  the  best  opportunities  for  ascerttin- 
ing  iu  what  light  the  suhji^t  was  viewed  both  by^ those  whoim- 
|K)srd,  and  those  who  subscribed  to  the  declaration,  which  to 
speciricully  refers  to  the  administration  of  the  Sacraments,  ind 
as  they  had  no  rational  inducement  to  ipiit  their  stations  in  the 
Church,  but  the  reasons  that  forbade  their  compliance  withthh 
authoritalivo  requisition,  it  would  seem  very  strange  that  thq 
should  be  under  any  mistake  as  to  the  real  import  of  the  lio* 
giiagc  of  the  Church  in  the  prescribed  ritual.  And  if  they  were, 
it  was  still  more  strange  that  no  benevolent  attempt  was  made 
to  convince  them  of  their  error  by  tliose  who  could  so  easily 
have  removed  at  least  this  objection,  by  simply  denying  the  as- 
skTtion  on  which  it  rested.  It  is,  however,  not  a  little  remark¬ 
able,  that  after  the  lapse  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  the  va¬ 
lidity  of  this  reason,  assigned  by  those  \>ioiis  clergymen  for  their 
nonconformity,  should  be  virtually  called  in  question  by  mins¬ 
ters  of  the  very  Church  ffoin  which  the  former  were  ejected; 
and  tliat  one  of  those  very  doctrines,  for  objecting  to  which  they 
hecjimc  Nonconformists,  should  now  be  denied  to  be  the  doctrine 
of  the  Church  of  England.  So  then,  all  parties  have  laboured 
under  a  mere  mistake ;  for  the  formularies  of  the  Church  in¬ 
volve  no  such  notion  as  the  majority,  to  say  the  least,  of  her  dig¬ 
nitaries  and  oiliciating  ministers,  have  during  this  period  been 
subscribing  to,  and  persisting  in,  and  promulgating  both  from  i 
the  font  and  the  pulpit,  in  almost  every  parish  throughout  the 
kiugdom.  And  the  mode  of  reasoning  by  which  it  is  attempted 
to  establish  this  singular  fact,  is  not  less  remarkable.  The  nr- 


guments  by  which  Dr.  Mant’s  quotations  and  statements  ir« 
met  hy  I\Ir.  Biddulph  and  Mr.  Scott,  may,  without  any  inten¬ 
tional  misrepresentation,  he  stated  thus  :  1.  The  doctrine  coih 
tended  for  hy  Dr.  Mant,  ‘  is  not  the  doctrioc  of  the 
0rgo,  it  cannot  be  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  ElnglMi  ^ 
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Xbe  doctrine  of  Dr.  Mant  is  not  fairly  ilcducible  from  tbo  mr- 
tlclesof  the  Cliureli,  anil  the  Chureli  cannot  be  inoousistcnt  with 
Itsflf:  ergOf  it  cannot  be  the  real  meaning,  unequivocal  as  the 
lingual^  may  be,  of  her  ritual.  3.  The  doctrine  of  Dr.  Mant 
‘n  inconsistent  with  the  sentiments  of  Bishops,  Martyrs,  and  Re¬ 
formers  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  with  our  own  belief  who  have 
lubscribed  our  ex  animo  ossent  and  consent  to  all  and  every 
ihiag  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer:  therefore — and  Oh 
that  those  inisi^uided  nonconformists  had  reasoned  thus ! — it 
cannot  l)c  tlie  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Mr.  Biddulph  alleges,  as  a  further  objection  to  Dr.  M ant's 
doctrine,  as  he  terms  it,  tliat  ^  he  considers  it  to  have  a  very  dan- 
‘jfcrous  tendency.*  So  did  the  Nonconformists  ;  but  what  has 
this  to  do,  in  determining  cither  the  truth  of  a  doctrine  or  the 
question  of  fact,  as  to  its  being  the  doctrine  of  the  Prayer  book  ? 
Dr.  Mant  considers  Mr.  Biddulpirs  sentiments  as  no  less  dan- 
^rous  in  their  tendency.  Ijct  tlic  doctrine,  however,  he  shewn 
to  be  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  Divine  truth,  and  its  tendency 
cannot  be  dangerous.  But  the  doctrine  may  he  both  untrue  and 
peniicioiis,  and  yet — we  speak  as  of  hypothetic  possibilities — it 
may  nevertheless  be  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Hint  then  is  the  state  of  the  question,  as  matter  of  fact  ? 

The  otliee  for  the  ministration  of  public  baptism,  to  which  we 
DUurully  refer  for  a  declaration  of  the  sentiments  of  the  Church 
on  this  point,  opens  with  an  admonition  to  the  people  to  pray, 
that  the  child  ^  may  be  baptized  with  water  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 

*  and  received  into  Christ’s  holy  Church.*  The  second  prayer 
bas  the  following  words  :  ‘  We  call  upon  Thee  for  thin  infant, 

*  that  he  coming  to  the  holy  Baptism,  may  receive  remission  of 

*  bis  sins  by  spiritual  regeneration.^  The  address  immediately 

the  baptismal  rite,  calls  upon  the  people  to  give 
thinks :  ‘  Seeing  now  that  this  child  is  regenerate,  and  grafted 
‘  into  the  body  of  Christ’s  Church.*  The  subsequent  nrayer 
contains  expressions  of  thanksgiving,  that  it  hath  pleased  God 
to ‘  regenerate  this  Infant*  with  his  *  Holy  Spirit,’  to  ‘  receive 

*  kirn'  for  ‘  his  own  child  hy  isduptiony  and  to  incorporate  him* 
tQto  His  ‘ /lo/^  ChurchJ*  And  the  petition  which  immediately 
^lues,  is,  that  as  the  child  ‘  is  made  partaker  of  the  death  of 

thy  Son,  ho  may  also  be  partaker  of  his  resurrection.*  Wheat- 
ky  informs  us,  that  by  the  first  Common  Prayer  of  King  Kd- 
after  the  child  was  baptized,  tlie  Priest,  according  to^aa 
^ciit  custom,  was  to  anoint  tlie  Infant  upon  the  bead,  say- 
‘  Almighty  God,  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who 
j  wA  regenerated  thee  by  water  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
j  wA  giocn  unto  thee  Remission  of  all  thy  sins  ;  He  vouch - 
to  anoint  thee  witli  the  Unction  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  and 
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•  bnn|3f  thcc  to  the  inheritance  of  everlasting  life. 
lyheatley'g  Rational  Illustration  of  the  Book  of  Commit 
Prayer.  8vo.  p.  361. 

In  the  oflice  for  the  ministration  of  private  baptism,  it  is  or¬ 
dained,  that  if  the  child  afterwards  live,  it  is  to  be  brou^^ht  ioto 
the  Church,  that  the  Coiii^rej^ntion  maybe  certified  of  its  le¬ 
gitimate  baptism.  The  words  which  the  Minister  is  ordered  to 
use  on  the  occasion,  are  the  following  :  ^  1  certify  you,  that  io 

*  this  case  all  is  w’ell  done,  and  according  unto  due  order,  con- 
‘  cerning  the  baptizing  of  this  cliild  ;  who  being  born  iu  origi- 
‘  iial  sin,  and  in  the  wrath  of  God,  is  now  by  the  laver  of  re- 
‘  generation  in  Baptism,  received  into  the  number  of  the  chil- 
‘  dren  of  (lod  and  heirs  of  everlasting  life.* 

In  perfect  accordance  with  this  language,  the  Catechism, 
which  is  entitled,  ‘  An  Instruction  to  be  learned  of  every  persoo 
‘  before  he  be  brought  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Bishop,*  directs 
the  cliild  to  answer  the  (piestion,  by  afiirining  that  in  baptism  he 
‘  was  made  a  member  of  Christ,  the  child  of  God,  and  an  in- 
‘  heritor  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.’  To  words  so  expressiif 
and  unequivocal  as  these,  no  figurative  meaning,  one  would 
think,  could  be  attached.  The  Catechism  was  framed  for 
cliildren ;  for  the  instruction  of  the  uninformed  and  unintelfi- 
gi'iit;  for  those  who,  unable  to  appreciate  nice  distinctions  or  to 
dive  into  remote  meanings,  can  receive  words  only  in  their  ob¬ 
vious  inqiort.  For  these  jiersons  it  was  originally  designed  by 
its  authors  and  its  imposers.  And  in  this,  the  simple  aiulnitu- 
ral  sense  of  those  words,  has  the  answer  uniformly  been  gifen 
by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  ignorant,  wretched  bangf, 
during  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  that  the  Catechism  ku 
been  enforced  by  law.  And  thus  has  the  delusion  been  siik- 
tioned,  that  they  were,  in  consequence  of  baptism,  ‘  members  of 
‘  Christ,  children  of  (lod,  and  inheritors  of  the  kingdom  rf 
‘  heaven,* — in  fact,  Christians  ; — entitled,  as  such,  and  in  coo- 
sequence  of  tiieir  baptismal  regeneration,  to  have  the  burial  iff* 
vice  read  over  their  boilies  at  their  interment,  which  decUrff 
their  death  to  be  a  deliverance  ‘  from  the  miseries  of  this  liulijl 
‘  world,’  and  that  God,  ‘  of  his  great  merci/,’  hath  taken  tbtf 
•ouls  *  unto  Himself.*  Forthc  Rubric  directs,  that  the  bo^ 
service  is  not  to  be  read  over  any  that  die  unhaptizedf  wbiA 
has  b»‘eii  thought  to  furnish  sufiicient  evidence  as  to  thelifl^t® 
which  the  Church  of  England  views  the  doctrine  of  baptiiOil 
regeneration.  Yet,  according  to  Mr.  Seoit  and  Mr.  Biddolpbi 
tliis  iatal  delusion  arises  after  all  from  mere  mistake,  owing 
the  oords  in  the  Bitual  being  rather  too  strongly  figuratitf,ff 
foiiiiiled  upon  the  charitable  hypothesis,  that  the  baplii*^^ 
bcr>  of  the  hureh  were  really  regenerate  persons  ;  and 
poor  creatures  had  but  examined  the  Articles;  or 
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gyiop  Bradford,  they  would  liaTe  found  out  their  intniake  before 
Klemity  <IUcovered  it.  Hut  they  never  heard  of  the  hvpotheilii  \  ’ 
nffer  met  with,  or  never  read,  HiMiop  Bradford*!!  T^ract;  afid' 
$0  they  understood  tho  laiifl^uai^e  of  the  Church  a«  the  cjecteti ' 
chr^ymen  understiHKl  it,  thoui^h  they  reasoned  differently  upon 
it:  and  thus,  like  Dr.  l\l ant, they  were  led  to  bfilieee  that  Bap- 
mniil  Uatjeneration  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible  ;  am!  to  be,  no 
Ifsf  than  he  is,  ‘  8Hre\  that  at  any  rate  ‘  it  h  the  doctrine  of 
‘  Churcli  of  Kui^land.* 

Can  the  Evan^cdical  olerjjy,  while  diselaimiii!^  this  doctrine^ 
umI  vainly  attempting  to  rt^concile  the  ‘  popish  lituri^y*,  as  liord' 
(’bathaii)  ternaed  it,  of  the  Prayer-book,  with  a  •  Calviiiistle 
‘  creed,* — can  they  reflect  without  ahudderini^,  on  the  fact  of 
tk  multitudes  that  have  been  misled,  Anally  misled,  and  sealed 
up  in  im|»onitencc,  by  the  supposed  misconstruction  of  the 
liilual  of  the  Church  to  which  they  belontj?  Is  there  any  evil  to 
be  apprehended  from  the  prevalence  of  Sectarianism,  that  can  tic 
ia  fearful  ma<^uitude  of  amimiilatioii  and  extent,  with  this  sei'fet 
but  damning  mischief  ?  Do  they  not  know  what  a  fatal  advan- 
Uff  the  ecclesiastical  ‘‘  hireling*’  <lcrives  front  the  countenance 
m\  authority  thus  at  least  seemini^ly  pveii  to  the  pernicious 
lallaeies  with  which,  in  the  lan^^uac^e  of  the  Church  he  serves, 
be  smooths  the  pillows  of  the  dyinj;  ?  And  can  they  conscicn- 
ikwHiy  iiiaiutain,  that  this  is  no  reason  for  Nonconformity  ? 

U  is  no  part  of  our  ohjec:t  in  entering  upon  the  contro- 
veny,  to  determine  the  doctrine  of  the  on  the  subject  of 

Hegeneratioii.  Amon^  the  Nonconformist  divines,  that  lias  never 
been  an  ohtcure  or  a  disputed  point.  Nor  will  it  he  necessary 
to  follow  Mr.  Scott  or  Mr.  Uiddiilph,  throut^li  all  the  quotations 
from  ecclesiastical  authorities,  which  arc  adduced  to  disprove  tht 
truth  of  Dr.  Mant*s  |)bsitions.  Whatever  those  "ood  and 
men  believed  to  lie  the  truth,  or  whatever  they  understood  to  be 
lb«  doctrine  of  their  (/hurch,  we  cannot  adroit  them  as  evidence, 
iode^rininiiiii’  the  fact  of  the  obvious  and  t^enerally  rccdvecl 
Meaning  of  the  lans^uas^e  of  that  Church,  both  in  the  vCry  office 
for  idniiiiisterin^  the  rite  of  Baptism,  and  in  that  popular  form 
of  instruction  in  which  she  more  esjvceially  addresses  herself  to 
Ibe  capacities  of  the  youngs,  and  of  tho  lower  classes. 

Among  Dissenters,  there  exists  no  controversy  on  the  sttbject  of 
Rrgpfieration  :  that  controversy  is  wholly  confined  to  the  Es* 
t^Mishment.  In  our  opinion.  Dr.  Mant  corapletefy  proves  *  his 
J^nkm,  that  the  doctrine  of  Baptismal  Regeneration,  as  et- 
pwned  liy  the  Bishop  of  Lincohi*,  is  the  doctrine  of  the  CftUfch 
England.  Mr.  Soott  and  Mr.  Biddniph  arc  c'qnally  successful 

j  *  ‘  Those  who  are  baptized,  are  immediately  transUted  from  the 
cun«  of  Adam  to  the  grace  of  Christ :  the  original  guilt  which 
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in  proting  that  it  is  not  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible.  We  matt  Wfe 
them  to  explain  how  the  different  parties,  holding  doctriuei 
oppMite,  and  of  ao  essential  importance  in  their  bearing  upoi^ 
Christian  holiness  and  Christian  ho|>e,  can  conscientiousW  ngrit 
to  unite  in  the  same  ecclesiastical  establishment,  the  very  principle 
and  pur[>osc  of  which,  is  perfect  uniformity  in  matters  of  fiith. 

*  The  Church,*  it  is  well  known,  ^  hath  ]>ower  to  decide*  the  cos- 
tiDsersy  :  but  no  Dissenter  can  cherish  the  wish,  that  the  present 
Head  of  that  Church  should,  at  the  suggestion  of  any  mitred 
cmti^Calvinist,  re-invest  the  Convocation  with  legisladre 
functions,  and  enforce  peace  ii|K>n  the  Bartlett's  Buildings  So¬ 
ciety,  by  expounding  the  doctrine,  and  terminating  the  discus¬ 
sion  by  authority.  We  rejoice  unfeignedly  that  the  days  of 
Convocations  are  past;  and  in  this  respect  we  rejoice  not  less  io 
their  security  as  Churchmen,  Uian  in  our  own  liberty  as  Dii- 
•enters. 

In  congratulating  Dr.  ManCs  opponents,  on  their  security,  ra¬ 
ther  than  on  their  consistency,  as  ministers  of  the  Establishmeot, 
we  shall  not,  we  trust,  be  understood  as  insinuating,  in  the  it- 
motest  manner,  a  suspicion  that  the  Evangelical  clergy  are  not 
sincerely  |>ersuaded  that  their  representation  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church  is  correct.  Their  own  explanation  of  the  confew- 
edly  utrong  language  of  the  Ritual  and  of  the  Catechism,  ii, 
we  have  no  doubt,  quite  sufficient  to  reconcile  them  to  tlie  ne- 
eessity  they  arc  under  of  ncrpetually  using  it.  They  ceritmlj 
believe,  that  what  they  explain  that  language  to  mean,  was  retlly 
uitended  by  tlie  Church ;  although  they  concede,  that  it  is  a  verv 
different  question  ‘  whether  hci  mode  of  expression  is  be$t  csi- 

*  cuiaied  io  cofwey  that  intention.'*  We  may,  indeed,  beal* 
lowed  to  wonder  that  they  can  be  of  this  o||>iiiion  ;  and  we  irt 
led  to  account  for  it,  partly  on  the  ground  of  a  natural  indispo¬ 
sition  ‘  after  rows  to  make  enquity,*  whicli  places  them  in  the 
most  unfavourable  circumstances  for  coming  to  an  unbiassed 
cisiou,  and  partly  by  their  attachment  to  the  National  Churtb, 
which  Ica^ls  them  anxiously  to  wish  to  identify  its  doctrines  o& 
all  points  with  Scripture.  Were  their  assent  and  consent  to  the 
doctrine  of  Baptismal  Regeneration,  as  explained  by  Dr.  Mast, 
io  he  ^)crcmptorily  required  as  a  condition  of  remaining  in  the 
Establishment,  it  would  be  unwarrantable  to  suppose  that  mnn* 
bers  of  the  pious  clergy  would  not  resign,  how  reluctantly  soefw, 


*  they  brought  into  the  world  is  mystically  washed  awny ;  and  they 

*  receive  forgiveness  of  tlie  actual  sins  which  they  may  themsehw 

*  have  committed  ;  they  become  reconciled  to  God,  partakers  of  ^ 

*  Holy  Ghost,  and  heirs  of  eternal  happiness.’  Rijutatlon  <f  Cm* 
MmiiTHf  p.  83.  See  Ukott  onihe  Effect  oj  Baptumy  p.  81, 
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tbeir  preferments  in  the  CUurch,  as  the  ejected  clerj^  in 
the  days  of  Charles  the  Second  did.  Hut  so  loii^  os  they  can 
iTiil  themselves  of  the  help  of  hypothesis  and  conjc-ctural 
expltnalion,  and  opposite  citations,  to  render  it  so  far  doubtful 
«bit  the  Church  intended  in  the  service,  that  her  expressions 
mty  be  used  in  a  meaning  they  \%ill  not  fairly  admit  of,  it  cannot 
be  ex})ected  that  they  will  dare  refuse  conformity,  and  incur 
the  (Tuilt  of  schism. 

Differences  of  opinion  and  infirmities  of  judgement  in  the  beat 
of  men,  experience  teaches  us  to  expect,  and  our  principles  as 
Dissenters  dispose  us  to  tolerate.  But  there  is  something  un¬ 
avoidably  painful  to  an  ingenuous  mind,  in  witnessing  the  ox- 
pedients  to  which  excellent  men  are  reduced  in  order  to  vindi¬ 
cate  their  conduct  from  the  appearance  of  inconsistency.  It  af¬ 
fords  their  adversaries  a  mortifying  advantage,  that  they  can 
quote  the  language  of  the  Church  in  its  obvious  import,  with¬ 
out  note  or  comment,  and  tauntingly  reproach  the  l?Wangclical 
clergy  with  striving  to  accommodate  that  language  to  their  own 
religious  tenets.  Mr.  Simeon  confesses  that  the  language  of  the 
Ritual  is  stronger  tlian  could  be  desired.  Mr.  Scott  acknow¬ 
ledges  that  the  Church  ^  speaks  of  every  person  whom  she  has 

*  baptized  as  regenerate  but  then,  it  is  upon  a  hypothetical 
assumption,  present  or  future^  of  their  spiritual  regeneration  :* 

it  is  upon  a  supposition  that  the  persons  to  whom  these  rites 
tre  administered,  were  ‘  devout  in  the  prayers  in  which  they  had 

*  been  joining,  sincere  in  the  vows  which  they  had  been  making.* 
Tills  supposition,  be  it  remembered,  is  presumed  to  have  been  in 
the  minds  of  the  framers  of  this  ‘  awful  form,*  in  composing 
I  Baptismal  service  for  a  whole  nation  I  Is  this  credible  upon 
uy  other  ground  than  a  further  siip|)osition,  that  they  looked 
upon  an  external  communion  with  an  ecclesiastical  institute,  us 
f^lly  involving  a  spiritual  participation  of  Christ  ? 

Mr.  Biddulph,  however,  understands  the  words  in  tlic  Bap¬ 
tismal  service  ‘  in  an  absolute  sense,’  grounded  on  a  lower  de- 
^  fiuition  of  baptismal  regeneration  :*  hut  both  he  and  Mr, 
Scott  *  assume,  that  there  is  something  also  supposititious  in  the 
mind  of  the  Church,  as  to  spiritual  regeneration.’  *  Is  there 
^y  impropriety  or  contradiction,’  gravely  adds  an  ingenious 
Beviewer,  ‘  in  supposing  that  the  framers  of  our  invaluable 
prayers  had  respect  to  both  views  in  their  use  of  the  term 
“  regenerated  by  the  Holy  Ghost  ?*”  Alas  !  alas  !  And  must 
invaluable  prayers  he  at  last  explained  by  conjectures,  and 
defended  by  suppositions  ?  and  would  such  men  as  Mr.  Scott, 
jf  once  discharged  from  the  obligation  of  their  vows,  ever 
*mtgine  themselves  authorized  by  hypothetical  reasonings  iii 
fading  the  Baptismal  service  over  an  infant,  the  ofliicc  for  the 
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Visitation  of  tlic  Sick  over  an  impenitent,  or  the  Burial  smite 
over  a  profligate  ?  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  lan^ut 
of  the  Church  of  Kn^land  in  lier  Ritual,  is  such  as  the  oppunenu 
of  Dr.  Mant  would  have  chosen  as  the  expression  of  their  ovi 
belief.  How  then  can  it  receive  their  unfeiu^ned  assent  and  con* 
sent  ?  Mr.  Busft?  contemls  that  ‘  the  literal  interpretation  of  the 
^  lancciiage  of  the  baptismal  oflice,  and  its  universal  application 
‘  to  all  persons  receiving  it,  cannot  he  supported'  Why  ?  Be* 
cause,  as  he  aflirms, 

•  Tlic  baptismal  office,  like  all  the  other  offices,  and  Liturgy  of  the 
Qhurch,  was  construoted  for  worthy  receivers,  and  the  benefits  of 
course,  must  he  confined  to  such.’  ‘  She  is  all  along  speaking  o/'Chriit*i 
institution  ;  to  Christ’s  Church  of  **  faithful  men,"'  and  of  the  pronuM 
which  Christ  has  made  to  those  who,  with  a  right  spirit,  wish  to  enter 
into  it ;  and  although  it  be  too  true,  that,  **  in  the  visible  Church  the 
“  evil  be  ever  mingled  witli  the  good  ;**  (29th  Article)  yet  the  Chunk 
Inotvs  them  not.  Sheoxvtis  them  not.*  p.  71—67. 

Mr.  Bugg  concedes,  that  upon  any  other  supposition,  that  b, 
if  Dr.  Mantes  interpretation  of  the  oflice  is  just,  the  Church  is 
convicted  of  absurdity,  and  of  inconsistency  at  once  with  hersel( 
witli  the  Scriptures,  and  with  common  sense.  Rut  surely  Mr.  Bugg 
is  charging  upon  the  Church  a  still  grosser  al)surdity.  He  is  ic> 
cusing  his  Church  of  composing  a  national  liturgy,  and  offices, 
designed  to  be  indiscriminately  administered,  not  at  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  clergy,  but  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  the 
‘  literal  interpretation'  of  which  cannot  be  supported;  the 
literal  interpretation  of  wliich  would  involve  absurdity  and  im¬ 
piety  !  Although  the  Church  of  England  is  so  identified  with 
the  political  constitution,  that  its  whole  system  of  discipline  tndof 
government  is  political; — although,  at  the  period  of  its  establish¬ 
ment  by  law,  to  dissent  from  her  was  considered  as  a  civil  of¬ 
fence,  and  involved  the  severest  penalties  ; — yet,  ‘  the  universil 
‘  ap])lication*  of  its  language  cannot  be  supported.  Though  ea- 
forced  upon  all,  it  was  constructed,  it  seems,  but  for  a  few, 
‘  She  had  only  a  spiritual  service  in  her  mind,’  in  cstablishiag 
a  temporal  institute.  Her  design  was  to  compel  men  to  bf- 
come  true  Christians ;  not  to  come  to  Church  as  good  citiieo* 
As  to  the  multitudes  who  in  every  age  she  foresaw  would  coiw 
to  her  sacraments,  misled  by  ignorant  notions  of  their  efficacy, 
or  guided  by  merely  secular  motives,  it  is  enough  to  say,*  The 
*  Church  knows  them  not,  she  owns  them  not ! !’ — What  miser* 
able  sophistry  is  this !  How  palpable  a  self- refutation  does  such 
a  statement  furnish,  with  regard  to  the  plain  fact !  Whalctef 
Wiis  designed  by  tlie  original  framers  of  the  offices  of  the 
Church,  (a  point,  however,  which  we  do  not  consider  as  d«)0^' 
ful,)  the  intention  of  those  who  decreed  its  rites  and  ceremo®*® 
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asibtMuatter  of  law,  has  been  too  unequivocally  inniiifested.  Re 
it  so,tl)eii,  that  upon  the  Establiahment,  as  an  establishment,^ 
the  absurdity,  tlic  inconsistency,  the  impiety  of  (ho  Ritual,  as  in¬ 
terpreted  by  Dr.  Mant,  should  rest.  Will  “  The  Church”  ad¬ 
mit  of  this  distinction  in  vindication  of  lierself,  and  consent  to 
eaca})e  in  the  immaterial  form  of  an  abstraction,  from  tlie  awful 
responsibility  which  attaches  to  her  legislators  ? 

There  is  another  consideration  which  renders  it  still  more  dif¬ 
ficult  to  admit  of  the  hypothetical  explanations  of  the  Catechism 
and  oHices  of  the  Kstablishment.  At  no  period  in  the  history  of 
the  Christian  Church,  has  there  prevailed  a  disposition  to  unuer- 
Tiluc  the  external  ordinances  of  religion.  Among  the  many 
corruptions  which  even  in  apostolic  times  crept  into  Christian 
Mcieties,  |)roducing  a  departure  from  the  simplicity  which  is 
^  in  Christ,”  we  do  not  find  that  an  iiidifference  to  the  forms  of 
Mlernal  ])rofession  was  ever  enumerated.  The  apprehea- 
kiun  of  a  ViTv  contrary  danger,  suggested  the  solemn  cautions, 
the  putiiotic  remonstrances,  with  which  the  Sacred  Epistles 
abound,  addressed  to  those  who  had  put  on  the  profession  of 
Christianity.  If  the  ‘  literal  interpretation’  of  the  great  Apostle’s 
language  is  in  any  case  such  as  cannot  be  supported,  it  is  when 
he  seems  to  treat  as  nothing  all  outward  privileges,  all  ritual 
duties,  in  his  anxiety  to  secure  the  intelligent  reception  of  tlie 
religion  of  Christ  as  a  spiritual  reality.  Had  the  language  of 
the  Church  erred  in  this  respect,  had  it  insisted  too  exclusively 
on  the  claims  of  religion  on  the  heart,  we  might  have  allowed 
of  hypothetical  explanations,  for  tliey  would  not  have  involved 
t  contradiction  of  the  literal  import.  There  would  have  been  at 
least  no  very  fatal  danger  of  misinterpreting  it.  But  what  has 
been,  under  every  form  in  which  Christianity  has  been  esta¬ 
blished,  the  grand  practical  evil  to  be  supremely  deprecated  ? 
What,  but  that  fatal  compromise  of  ritual  obedience  for  moral 
huliuess,  which  nullities  the  very  end  of  religion  ?  The  Jew 
trusted  that  his  descent,  or  that  circumcision,  could  save  him  ; 
uhI  so  obstinately  did  he  cherish  tliis  proud  reliaucc,  that  when 
be  had  embraced  Christianity,  it  excited  the  fears  of  an  A|)08tle, 
that  he  bad  bestowed  liis  labour  in  vain.  The  Papist  believes 
dial  the  Sacraments  and  the  Absolution  are  to  save  him  ;  though 
&uch  advocates  as  Butler  and  Eustace,  have  their  liypotlietical 
explanations  ready,  to  palliate  the  language  of  even  the  Romish 
Church.  And  is  the  language  of  the  heart  in  a  Protestant 
country,  different  ?  Is  there  no  danger  of  a  self-righteous  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  forms  of  a  Reformed  Church  ?  of  a  rdiance  upon 
^  external  communion  with  that  Church,  and  a  participation  in 
Sacraments  ?  How  fearful  is  the  Dumber  of  tliose  who  live  and 
die  under  such  a  delusion  I  ‘  Regenerated’  in  baptism,  confirmed 
I'  ^^'l^nvards  by  the  imposition  of  Episcopal  bands,  absolved  in  thou 
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flcatli -sick ness  from  all  their  sins,  they  at  last  receive  the  Sicra- 
ment  as  their  supposed  passport,  and  are  buried  in  ‘  sure  ami 
‘  certain  ho|>e  of  the  resurrection  unto  eternal  life,’  \>ithouthif. 
in^  exhibite<l  any  evidence  of  the  Christian  eh  iracter.  These 
are  cases  of  daily  occurrence,  such  as  must  he  contemplated  as 
necessarily  arisint^  out  of  the  present  state  of  human  nature. 
The  framers  of  the  offices  and  Catechism  must  have  known  this; 
and  either  they  must  have  believed,  as  Dr.  Mant,  Rishop  Tom- 
line,  and  the  Romish  Church,  believe,  that  Sacraments  have  a  jus- 
tifyini;,  a  sanctifying,  and  a  saving  efficacy,  or  they  did  deli¬ 
berately  adopt  lan^ua^e  w'orse  than  inapplicable  to  the  majority 
of  a  nation  at  that  time  but  partially  rescued  from  the  dorainion 
of  popery  :  language  literailg  fahe^  and  indefensible  but  on 
hypothesis  :  lan^ua^e  calculated  awfully  to  mislead  the  souls  of 
men,  the  charge  of  which  the  Established  Church  took  upon  herself 
as  her  exclusive  prerogative.  For  knowing  this,  the  coinpilcn 
of  the  Catechism  taught  every  child  to  believe  and  to  dt'cltre, 
that  in  baptism  he  is  made  ‘  a  member  of  Christy  the  child  of 

*  Gody  and  an  inheritor  of  the  kingdom  of  heacen,'  And 
what  has  been  i\\c practical  consecpiciure  which  has  so  extensively 
resulted  from  this  use  of  the  language  of  the  Ritual  and  of  the 
(Catechism,  enforced  by  the  sentiments  of  by  far  the  treater  ptrt 
of  the  FiStnblished  clergy,  till  within  these  last  fifty  years  ?  Thtt 
which  Mr.  Hugs:  allows  to  be  the  natural  and  necessary  con- 
setjuence  of  Dr.  Mant’s  opinions  :  ‘  The  utter  destruction  of  tlie 
‘  necessity  of  any  vital  religion,  or  any  Christian  morality  whal- 

*  ever.’  This,  Mr.  B.  owns,  would  ‘afford  Dissenters  so  far  a 

*  ground  of  justification.’  We  accept  it  as  such  :  it  is  one  of 
the  principal  reasons  of  Dissent. 

But,  once  more  :  If  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  iangnaf^ 
in  the  Baptismal  service,  were  to  be,  for  argument  sake,  given 
up,  what  is  that  ‘  lower  definition  of  baptismal  regeneration,’ 
that  figurative  or  hypothcticarsense,  in  which  the  words  can  be 
supported  ?  The  subject  of  Baptismal  Regeneration,  is  an  infant, 
incapable  of  faith  ;  a  passive  subject  of  the  change  supposed  to 
be  wrought  in  baptism,  by  which  he  becomes  the  child  of  God 
and  the  heir  of  eternal  life.  Does  the  R(!generation  conveyed  by 
‘  baptism  rightly  administered,’  relate,  on  this  supposition,  to 
the  infant’s  character,  or  to  his  state  ?  If  to  the  former,  the 
change  ctfiHJtcd,  whatever  it  be,  must  be  ai»solute  and  necef- 
sary  by  reason  of  a  physical  efficiency  in  the  muans,  and  con¬ 
sequently  insrparable  from  Baptism.  If  it  relate  to  a  change  of 
state,  how  can  the  present  benefit,  as  defined  by  th?  Church  of 
England,  be  suspended  on  conditions  to  be  afterwards  performed 
by  the  unconscious  subject  of  that  benefit  ?  The  question  res- 
p4*cts  not  the  reaftfy,  but  the  naturcy  of  the  efficacy  of  the  saori- 
ment.  A  iSacrameut  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  covenaDt :  H 
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lias  necessarily  a  relation  to  the  antecedent  promise  of  God,  of 
wbicli  it  forms  the  ratification  and  seal.  Rut,  by  what  promise 
in  ilie  Divine  word  is  the  belief  supported,  that  every  baptized 
pers4>n,  whetlicr  an  infant  or  an  adult,  becomes,  in  consequence 
of  his  admission  into  the  visible  Church,  ^  a  member  of  Christ, 

*  the  child  of  God,  and  an  inheritor  of  the  kiiit^doin  of  heaven 
What  supposed  conditions  can  justify  this  lans^uai^'  ?  Take  it 
literally  or  tii^iirativcly,  absolutely  or  hy|K)tbetically,  this  descrip- 
iiou  of  the  effects  of  Baptism,  is  equally  contrary  to  reason  and  to 
Scripture:  but,  neverthelois,  Dr.  Mant  is  right  in  this  respect;— 
it  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Churcli  of  England. 

It  cannot  be  wondered  at,  that  t^e  publication  of  Dr.  Mant*8 
‘  Two  Tracts,**  by  the  Bartlett’s  Buildings  Society,  which  has 
furnished  occasion  for  the  present  controversy,  should  begin  to 
bflimented  as  a  most  impolitic  measure.  It  has  furnished  at 
least  one  reason  for  not  subscribing  to  that  Society  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  the  Bible  :^oi6iety.  Nor  will  the  schism  to  which 
it  hAS  led,  ill  the  former  of  these  Societies,  be  very  easily 
henled.  The  proud,  inveterate  jealousy  which  the  Anti- 
Bihlicdl  faction  have  manifested  towards  the  Evangelical 
clei'i'v,  ill  the  various  publications  that  have  appeared  on  the 
iiubject,  sudiciently  illustrate  the  motives  which  have  led 
them  to  oppose  the  circulation  of  the  ‘  Bible  only.’  It  is  not 
to  be  forgotten,  that  the  opposition  to  the  Bible  Society  rests 
with  the  abettors  of  the  doctrine  of  Baptismal  Regeneration^ 
iind  the  ridiculers  of  ‘  ^lethodistic  conversion.*  It  is,  in  fact, 
the  last  convulsive  struggle  of  Popery  within  a  Protestant 
Church.  In  the  proud  attitude  of  authority,  she  has  taken 
her  stand  on  the  oOices  of  that  Church,  and  smiles  in  defiance. 

The  sentiments  of  the  Church  of  England  with  regard  to 
Baptism,  di*serve  however,  apart  from  the  present  controversy, 
to  receive  further  attention,  as  throwing  considerable  light  on 
Uie  general  use  which  has  been  made  of  the  word  Regeneration, 
in  reference  to  an  initiation  into  the  visible  Church.  Did  the  con¬ 
troversy  indeed  rest  upon  the  use  of  a  single  word,  as  Mr.  Cun¬ 
ningham,  in  his ‘‘Conciliatory  Suggestions,”  seems  to  imagine, 
it  would  not  surely  be  very  difUcult  to  heal  the  schism  ;  but  the 
fact,  as  we  have  sudiciently  shewn,  is  widely  dillerent.  Calvin 
remarks,  with  his  usual  sagacity,  ‘  1  have  found,  by  long  and 
‘  frequent  experience,  that  those  who  pertinaciously  contend 
‘  against  words,  cherish  some  latent  poison  :  so  that  it  were 

*  better,  designedly  to  provoke  their  resentment,  than  to  uae 

*  obscure  language  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  their  lavour.*  iii- 
tfifMfeir.  B.  1.  C.  13. 

‘Sacraments,*  as  Hooker  remarks,  ‘by  reason  of  their  mixt  na- 

*  ture,  are  more  diversely  interpreted  and  disputed  of,  than  any 
^  other  parts  of  religion  besides."*  In  what  their  mixed  nature 
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consists,  this  learned  and  nious,  and  every  thing  but  judicio^ 
apologist  for  the  Church  of  England,  proceeds  to  state.  He  'a 
very  angry  at  those  who  hold,  that  ‘  the  use  of  the  floly  Sicii. 

‘  ineiiis,’  is  no  other  than  to  ‘  teach  the  mind  by  other  sensei 
‘  that  which  the  word  doth  teach  by  hearing arguing  from 
the  incapacity  of  infants  to  receive  instructions,  that  the  Sacn-‘ 
incuts  would  in  that  case  be  in  respect  to  them  a  mere  super* 
fluity.  After  enumerating  the  ‘  great  store  of  properties'  which 
attach  to  them,  he  concludes  that  their  chief  cflicacy  consists  in 
their  being  constituted,  ‘  First,  as  marks  whereby  to  know 
‘  when  Ciod  doth  impart  the  vital  or  saving  Grace  of  Christ  unto 

*  all  who  are  capalile  lliercof,  and  secondly,  as  means  con- 
‘  ditional  which  God  recpiircth  in  them  unto  whom  he  iinpnrteth 

*  Grace.’ 

tn  llicse  vague  terms,  which  might  with  equal  appropriateness 
he  referred  to  any  other  of  the  ordinances  of  religion,  for  in  this 
sense,  ]>rayer  may  he  termed  a  SacraiOmt,  the  Author  appears 
to  think  he  has  given  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  nature 
of  the  Holy  Sacraments.  Accordingly,  he  proceeds  at  once  to 
assert  their  necessity,  and  to  vindicate  on  this  point  the  doctrine 
and  the  practice  of  the  Church.  In  arguing  for  their  necessity, 
however,  the  pious  divine  lies  evidently  under  considerable  dif¬ 
ficulty,  ill  steering  clear  of  the  Popish  dogmas,  without  appearing 
to  innovate  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  'riiore  prevails  through¬ 
out  this  part  of  his  treatise  a  singular  embarrassment,  often 
amounting  to  the  necessity  of  guarding  his  assertions  by  some¬ 
thing  like  contradiction.  And  he  is  always  glad  to  escape  from 
the  unsteady  ground  of  controversy,  in  order  to  give  full  play 
to  the  anloiir  of  his  intellect  in  expatiating  upon  themes  more 
congenial  with  his  suhlime  piety.  In  one  passage  he  tells  us, 
admirably,  ‘  That  Sacraments  contain  iii  themselves  no  vital 
‘  force  or  cflicacy ;  they  arc  not  physical  hut  mural  instruments 

*  of  salvation,  duties  of  service  and  worship;  which  unless  we 
‘  perform  as  the  .\uthor  of  Grace  reqiiireth,  they  are  unprofU 
‘  able.  For  all  receive  not  the  Grace  of  God  which  receive  the 
‘  Sacraments  of  his  Grace.’ — They  serve,  lie  adds,  as  ‘  moral 

*  instruments,  the  use  whereof  is  in  our  own  haiuls,  the  effect  in 
‘  His ;  for  the  use,  we  have  his  express  commandment ;  for  the 
‘  eftect,  his  conditional  promise.’  Thus  far  one  might  imagine  the 
leariuMl  writer  was  quoting  the  verv  words  of  some  old  Noncon¬ 
formist  divine.  Hut  he  proceeds  to  udirm,  in  language  h'ss  Intel; 
1igiblc,that  ‘  where  the  Signs  and  Sacraments  of  his  Grace  are  not 
•'either  through  contempt  iiniveeivod,  or  received  with  contempt| 

*  we  are  not  to  doubt,  hut  that  they  really  give  what  they  promise, 
‘  and  arc  what  they  signify.’  For,  as  he  afterwards  explains  him¬ 
self,  they  ‘  are  itideed  and  in  verity  means  eftectual,  whereby  Go^ 
‘  when  we  take  the  Sacraments,  delivercth  into  our  hands  that 
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<  Or»ce  available  unto  eternal  life,  whicli  Grace  tlie  Sacraments 
*  represent  or  The  extent  in  which  these  words  are  to 

betaken,  is  more  clearly  shewn  in  the  subsequent  sentences, 
which  describe  the  effect  of  the  Sacraments  as  a  real  participa- 
tion  of  Christ, 

It »  by  no  means  our  object  to  prove,  by  these  extracts,  what 
ts  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  rcsjKcting  Haptism  ; 
tbit  question,  as  we  have  already  shewn,  can  he  decided  only  by 
thf  declarations  of  her  own  Ritual.  But  they  will  serve  to  shew, 
Slit  it  is  not  the  mere  application  of  the  tet*m  Regeneration 
to  Baptism,  or  to  the  supposed  effect  of  Baptism,  whicli  con- 
ilitutes  the  real  subject  of  controversy  ;  it  is  rather  the  notion, 
which  has  been  almost  universally  held  in  the  Church,  of  a 
oertiin  mystical,  indefinite  efficacy  or  ‘  Grace, ^  residing  in  the 
ucranicntal  element,  when  attended  with  *  the  word  which  ex- 
‘  pressctli  what  is  done  by  the  element,’  which,  in  some  sense,  or 
other,  (for  there  might  he  formed  a  graduated  scale  of  opinions 
on  this  j)oint,  from  rank  popery  down  to  the  sentiments  of  Mr. 
Scott,)  liv  arailahle  to  sabmiion. 

The  way  in  which  these  notions  have  originated,  appears  to 
he  thU :  The  Scriptures  declare  that  ‘‘  Except  a  man  he  borii 
“  ijpiin  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the 
“  kinijilom  of  God.”  Hooker,  Book  V.  §  59.  That  is  to 
say,  acL'ording  to  the  exposition  of  almost  all  the  ancient  divines. 
Except  a  man  be  regenerated  by  water, — or,  at  least,  baptized 
a#  well  as  regenerated,  he  cannot  be  saved.  This  axioin 
once  admitted  on  the  supposed  authority  of  Scripture,  the 
Fithers  were  naturally  led  with  anxiety  to  explore,  first,  what 
'institutes  elfectual  baptism ;  and,  secondly,  why  baptism  was 
mide  by  our  Lord  himself  a  condition  of  salvation. 

Hooker  lays  it  down  as  ‘  an  infallible  rule  in  expositions  of 
Scripture,  that  where  a  literal  construction  will  stand,  the 
‘  farthest  from  the  letter  is  commonly  the  worst.’  lie  will  not 
idmit  of  the  possibility  of  a  doubt  as  to  the  literal  meaning  of 
the  passage  on  which  the  whole  of  his  assertions  and  reasonings 
W'eiounded.  ^  The  non-institution  of  Christian  Baptism  at  the 
‘  time  of  our  fiord’s  conversation  with  Nicodemus,’  as  adverted 
h>hy  Mr.  Biddulph,  (p.  9.)  never  seems  to  have  occurre<l  to  the 
learned  author  of  the  “  Ecclesiastical  Polity,”  or  to  any  of  the 
Hreck  or  l^atin  Fathers  for  whom  he  manifests  so  unbounded  a 
Wcrence.  Our  Lord’s  words,  according  to  their  views,  were 
^  designed  to  teach  the  necessity  of  a  radical  change  of  heart, 
|htn  to  inculcate  obedience  to  a  positive  institute  notthep  ordained 
•tt  the  Christian  Chiu*ch.  *  Bishop  Hopkins,  we  believe,  is  one 
^ the  earliest  episcopal  writers,  who  contend  for  a  different  con¬ 
struction  of  the  passage**^.  The  judgement  of  antiquity  certainly 

♦  Sec  Scott  on  the  Effect  of  Baptiini.  p. 
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was,  that  the  passage  is  to  be  taken  in  its  literal  inetaiiii^ ; 
it  was  a  neeessary  consequence  tlierefore,  that  they  should  ?iew 
the  sacrament  of  Baptism  in  the  li^ht  of  an  ineffable  mystery,  % 
standing  miracle  of  i^race  an  iloijfous  to  the  biiniing  bush,  the 
brazen  serpent,  and  the  pool  of  Bethesda*,  and  that  they  should 
invest  it  %vith  a  meaning;,  ‘  a  great  store  of  properties/  and  at¬ 
tribute  to  it  an  efficacy,  warranted  neither  by  reason  nor  bj 
Scripture. 

The  following  expressions  are  used  by  Hooker,  in  arguing  for 
its  necessity. 

*  III  which  respect  (viz.  :  that  Baptism  both  declareth  lad 
maketli  us  Christians)  *  we  justly  hold  it  to  be  the  door  of  our 
^  actual  entrance  into  Gutfs  h.iUse,  the  first  apparent  beginning 
‘  of  lif*,  a  seal  perhaps  to  the  Grace  of  Election  before  re- 

*  oeived,  but  to  our  Sanctification  here,  a  step  that  hath  aof 
^  any  before  it,'  Speaking  of  re-haptizing,  he  says,  ‘  How 

*  should  we  practise  iteration  of  Baptism,  and  yet  teach  tbit 
‘  W’c  are  by  Baptism  born  anew  f* — ‘  As  Christ  hath  therefore 
‘  died  and  risen  from  the  dead  but  once,  so  that  Sacrament 
‘  which  both  extinguisheth  in  himour  former siny  andbeginmtk 

*  in  UH  a  new  condition  of  lifcy  is  by  one  only  actual  adroiois- 
‘  tration  for  ever  available ;  according  to  that  in  the  iViceir 
‘  creed,  /  beliere  one  Baptism  for  the  remission  of  #/«!.* 
A  little  further,  iu  contending  for  the  use  of  the  Interrogatorio 
in  the  Baptism  of  Infants,  he  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  that  Mill  wf 
‘.come  to  actual  belief,  the  very  Sacrament  of  Faith  is  ashkM 
‘  as  strong  as  after  this  the  Faith  of  the  iSacrameitf  against  ill 
‘  contrary  infernal  jiowers.’  He  terms  the  sacramental  eleraenl 
‘  the  Well-spring  of  new  birth  wherein  Original  sin  is  purged.’ 

But  when  he  comes  to  treat  of  Confirmation,  we  find  our 
Author  quoting  from  the  jb^athers  still  stronger  language  in  w- 
poet  to  the  elVicacy  of  Baptism.  ‘  After  Baptism  adininb* 
‘  tcred,  there  foiloweth  (saith  Tertulliaw)  Imposition  d 
‘  hands,  with  invocation  and  invitation  of  the  Holy  Cihost, 
‘  which  willingly  coiueth  down  from  the  Father,  to  rest  upo® 
‘  the  purified  and  blessed  bodies^  as  it  were  acknowledpn? 
‘  the  Waters  of  Baptism  a  fit  seal.  St.  Cypriaw,  in 
‘  particular  manner,  alluding  to  that  eftcct  of  the 
‘  which  here  especially  was  rcsjicctcd.  How  great  (saitb  be)  • 
‘  that  power  and  force  wherewith  the  mind  is  here  (he  meaned 
‘  in  baptism)  enabled,  being  not  only  withdrawn  from 

*  pernicions  hold  which  the  world  before  had  of  if,  norsnh 
‘  so  purified  and  made  efean,  that  no  stain  or  hlemis^J^ 
^  the  Enemy* s  invasion  doth  remain ;  but  over  and 

<  (namely,  through  prayer  and  imposition  of  bands)  becoP^ 

♦  See  Hooker,  Book,  V.  f  57. 
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<  Tet  greater,  yet  mightier  in  strength,  so  far  as  to  reign  with  a 

*  kind  of  iinjK»rial  dominion  over  the  whole  band  of  that  roam- 
‘  ing  and  spoiling  Adversary.*  As  much  is  signified  by  Kose- 
iivs  Kmissenos  saying — The  ‘  Holy  Ghost  u^hirh  desoendetk 

*  with  sating  influence  upon  the  tVaters  of  Baptism^  doth 
‘  there  give /Awf /m/wca#  which  sufficeth  for  innocencyf  and 
‘  afterwards  exhibiteth  in  Confirmation,  an  augmentation  of 

*  further  (irace.*  lie  adds  to  these  high  authorities,  the  opinion 
of  St.  Jerome,  that  ‘  Baptism  by  heretics*  might  be  granted 

<  iTailahle  for  remission  of  sins,*  and  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
received  in  Baptism,  Confirmation  being  ‘  only  a  Hacramental 
‘  Complement.* 

Lastly,  in  treating  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist,  Hooker 
assigns  a  reason  for  its  not  being  administered  to  the  unbuptized, 
which  deserves  the  attention  of  those  who  plead  the  universal 
tmlfrage  of  the  Chnreh,  in  vindication  of  their  insisting  on 
Biptism  as  a  tertn  of  Communion.  ‘  No  man  receiveth  this  Sa- 
‘  mment  before  Baptism,  because  no  dead  thing  is  capable  of 

*  nourishment,'  By  parity  of  reasoning,  the  other  means  of 
pico  must  be  consiilered  as  of  no  efficacy  to  the  iinbaptrzed. 
The  learned  Author  ailds,  ‘  It  may  be  that  the  grace  of  Bap^ 

‘  turn  n'oidd  scree  to  eternal  lije^  were  it  not  that  the  state 
‘  of  our  spiritual  being  is  so  much  hindred  and  impaired 

*  after  Baptism.' 

Dr.  Mant,  then,  surely  does  not  go  much  further  than  the 
^eat  champion  of  Episcopacy  himself,  in  terming  Baptism  the 

*  vehicle  of  salvation,’  and  in  affirming,  as  Mr.  Scott  says  he 
wms  to  do,  tliat  ‘  w^e  are  thereby  regenerated,  adopted,  jus- 

*  tided,  and  sanctified.’  Dr.  Mant  is  a  consistent  Churchman  : 
Mr.  Scott  is  an  incoiisistont  one ;  for,  despising,  as  it  should 

the  authority  wiiich  the  Church  possesses  to  decide  con¬ 
troversies  in  matters  of  faith,  he  makes  his  appeal  to  Scripture, 
all  the  simplicity  of  a  staunch  Puritan.  He  adduces  nu- 
tnwous  passages  of  Scripture,  to  shew  in  what  terms  the  in- 
•pired  writers  ordinarily  proclaimed  the  salvation  of  the  Gosjiel 
mankind  ;  and  thou  asks, 

‘Had  baptism  occupied  as  large  a  space  in  their  view,  as  in  Mr, 
‘lA,  had  they  attributed  as  extraordinary  an  eScacy  to  it,  would  it 
rot  have  been  much  more  prominent  than  it  is  in  their  addresses  ? 

‘  In  one  place,  indeed,  St.  Paul  even  speaks  of  **  baptizing'’  as  a 
secondary  and  inferior  employment,  compared  with  “preaching 
gospel."  “  I  thank  God  that  I  baptized  none  of  you,  but 
^  Crispusund  Gaius ;  lest  any  should  say  that  1  had  baptized  in  mino 
own  name^For  Christ  sent  me  not  to  baptize,  but  to  preach  the 
.^P^b*** — 1  cannot  persuade  myself,  that  such  language  comporu 
,  idea  of  baptism  being  so  completely  ‘  the  vehicle  of  regenc* 
and  salTation,’  as  Mr.  M«  esteenis  it.*  p.  S.S,  84. 
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How  then,  it  is  natural  to  inquire,  can  it  he  accounted  for 
that  notions  so  erroneous  should  have  existed  for  so  nuav 
ages?  How  did  such  a  mistake  first  obtain  the  unWersilu- 
sent  of  the  Church?  We  have  seen  that  it  originated  in  a 
literal  interpretation  of  a  solitary  passage  of  Scripture.  In 
those  days,  the  authority  of  a  Father  stood  in  place  of  en¬ 
lightened  criticism  ;  and  we  arc  not  to  wonder,  therefore,  that  an 
error  once  sanctioned  by  the  Doctors  of  the  Church,  should  be 
received  with  implicit  credence.  But  with  regard  to  Haptttm, 
there  were  other  circumstances  which  ])robably  conspired  to 
lead  those  truly  devout  and  pious  men,  to  over-rate  its  import¬ 
ance. 

Baptism  having  been  instituted  hy  our  Lord  as  the  symbol  tad 
seal  of  an  external  profession  of  Christianity,  a  compliance  with 
it  as  an  initiatory  rite,  during  the  infancy  of  the  Church,  wu 
a  necessary  criterion  of  the  sincerity  of  tlie  faith  and  obedience 
of  the  Jewish  or  Heathen  convert.  It  was  the  sign  of  a  visiblt 
and  actual  change  in  the  character ;  it  testified  a  rcnunciatkm 
of  previous  habits  and  opinions,  under  circumstances  which 
almost  precluded  the  operation  of  sinister  motives.  A  profes¬ 
sion  of  Christianity  then,  was  neither  an  eipiivocal  nor  a  nomi¬ 
nal  change  ;  and  he  that  was  baptized,  was  not  only  baptiied 
into  the  death  of  Christ,  as  the  fundamental  truth  and  gloriom 
scandal  of  the  netr  religion^  but  was  considered  is 

buried'*  with  him  iu  baptism,  as  to  the  interests  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  world.  As  this  was  the  first  step  to  he  taken  on  the  profes¬ 
sion  of  Christianity,  it  was  that  expression  of  subjection  to  the 
authority  of  its  Divine  founder,  and  of  faith  in  his  resurrectioo, 
on  w  liich  the  Apostles  would  naturally  insist,  as  a  sign  of  con¬ 
version.  In  times  of  persecution,  when  so  many  would  hi 
tempted,  from  the  fear  of  man,  to  come  to  Jesus  by  night,  and  to 
avoid  the  danger  atteudant  on  an  open  profession  of  the  Chris: 
tian  religion,  tlie  w  ords  of  our  Lord  might  almost  seem  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  application  in  tin*  sense  in  which  they  have  been  so  gene¬ 
rally  misunderstood,  and  it  might  have  heeii  declared,  Eio^ 
ye  be  regenerated  hy  the  water  of  Baptism,  unless  ye  thus  pub¬ 
licly  put  on  the  new  man,  “  ye  cannot  sec  the  kingdom  of  (lod/ 

It  is  very  pro)>ahlc,  that  the  extravagant  notions  entertained 
of  the  saving  otheaey  of  martyrdom,  had  a  similar  orig’m.  The 
combination  of  an  hcroical  zeal  with  very  imperfect  attainments 
in  religious  knowledge,  was  not  then  infrequent  iu  the  eharacUr 
of  the  young  convert ;  and  thus  it  w-is  that  martyrdom  cane 
to  be  welcomed  and  desired,  as  possessing  something  of  a#  ex¬ 
piatory,  or  at  least  of  a  meritorious  eflicacy.  To  all  ^ 
ternal  rites  of  religion,  so  long  as  religion  itself  was,  in  Uwsigbt 
of  the  world,  ignominious,  a  more  than  natural — wc  had  almu®* 
said  a  romantic  importance,  would  be  attached  in  the  Chrw^ 
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Ckurcb,  and  their  original  import  or  design,  it  is  probabte, 
would  be  gradually  lost  sight  .of.  In  proportion  as  this  was 
tlie  case,  tliey  would  become  susoeptible  of  an  indefinite  mean* 
and  would  act  with  all  tlie  force  of  iudefiniteiu'ss  on 
the  imagination.  The  initiatory  sacrament  of  Baptism  must 
bite  been  regarded  in  a  light  essentially  dinerent  from  the 
views  of  the  Divine  legislator,  when  persons  could  l>e  in¬ 
duced  to  defer  it  till  the  close  of  life,  under  the  idea  that  it 
would  bo  etlectual  for  the  remission  of  all  their  previous 
fins.  This  was  indeed  to  make  it  the  lacer  not  of  reyenera- 
tioH  only,  but  of  expiation  also.  Hut  even  by  them  who 
had  more  rational  views  of  its  nature,  it  is  evident  that  this  rite, 
which  was  supposed  to  occupy  in  the  Christian  Church,  the 
place  of  circumcision  under  the  Jewish  dispensation,  very  soon 
began  to  be  regarded  in  a  light  similar  to  that  in  which  the 
abmgateil  ceremonies  of  the  law  were  for  a  long  time  contended 
for  by  the  Jewish  converts.  Tlie  Christian  would  too  naturally 
be  induced  to  rest  his  confidence  on  a  meritorious  compliance 
with  the  positive  law,  and  to  glory  in  his  Baptism,  as  the  Jew 
formerly  made  circumcision  his  boast  and  security  ;  and  the 
lolemn  declaration  of  the  Apostle  to  the  Cialatians,'  might  with¬ 
out  impropriety  have  betm  refer reii  to  the  former  case,  no  less 
than  to  the  latter  :  In  Jesus  Christ  neither'*  baptism^  nor 

the  absence  of  baptism,  availeth  any  thing,  hut  faith  which 
^  wurketh  by  love.” 

Calvin,  in  his  Institutes,  adverts  to  those  persons  who  attribute 
to  the  Sacraments  ^  latent  virtues,  which  arc  no  where  repre- 

*  seated  as  communicated  to  them  by  the  word  of  God,'  and  who 
maintain  ‘  that  the  sacraments  of  the  new  law  justify  and  confer 
‘  grace,  provided  we  do  not  obstruct  their  operation  by  any 

*  mortal  sin.’  With  more  than  usual  vehemence  that  great  Be- 
former  deprecates  the  fatal  prevalence  of  tills  opinion.  ^  It  is 

*  indeeil,’  he  athrms,  ‘  evidently  diabolical :  for  by  promising 

*  justification  without  faith,  it  precipitates  souls  into  destruction  : 

‘  in  the  next  place,  by  representing  the  sacraments  as  the  cause 

*  of  justification,  it  envelops  the  minds  of  men,  naturally  too 
^  much  inclined  to  the  earth,  in  gross  superstition,  leading  them 

*  to  rest  in  the  exhibition  of  a  corporeal  object  rather  than  in 

‘  God  himself.  Of  those  two  evils,  1  wish  we  had  no  such 
‘  ample  experience,  as  to  supersede  the  necessity’  of  much  proof.* 
fl.  tv.  C.  14.  §  14.  ' 

How,  then,  shall  we  ascertain  the  original  intent,  the  scrip- 
hiral  import,  ami  the  relative  importance  of  Baptism  ?  Is  it  not 
a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  with  respect  to  an  institute  of 
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Rone,  and  differs  from  herself  on  this  subject ;  but,  witkoat  tW 
pale  of  the  establishment,  besides  the  three  distinct  diriaioai  ^ 
the  Baptists,  the  Piedohaptists,  and  the  Quakers,  we  shall  dii. 
cover  several  subdivisions,  whose  opinions  will,  on  examinatios, 
be  found  to  differ  essentially.  Whether  Baptism  should  be  is* 
listed  on  as  a  term  of  communion,  or  not;  whether  it  should  be 
administered  on  a  profession  of  Christianity,  or  only  after  apit>. 
bation  of  character ;  whether,  with  respect  to  children,  it  should 
be  refused  to  the  offspring  of  irreligious  parents  ;  whether  fahli  I 
in  the  parent,  or  in  the  adult,  is  necessary  to  constitute  it  valid; 
vrbat  stress  is  to  be  laid  on  the  mode ;  and,  lastly,  whether  the 
institute  was  designed  by  our  Ijord  to  he  of  perpetual  obli^tioB: 
these  questions,  which  do  not  belong  to  speculative  theolof^,hut 
have  all  a  bearinc^upon  the  practical  discipline  of  the  Chur^,are 
so  many  distinct  subjects  for  investigation.  Happily,  or  rather  un¬ 
happily,  however  ,tlie  majority  of  persons  are  content  to  rest  in  some 
va^ue, hereditary  notion  upon  these  points;  and  thus,  amid  i 
wonderful  variety  of  possible  views,  a  certain  degree  of  unifor¬ 
mity  of  practice  is  secured,  at  least  within  the  limits  of  the  res¬ 
pective  denominations. 

'  W  ithout  pretending  to  go  at  all  into  the  fundamental  question, 
What  constitutes  Christian  baptism  ?  we  may  perhaps  be  par¬ 
doned,  if  we  suggest  in  conclusion  a  few  considerations  for  the  at¬ 
tention  of  those  who  have  more  leisure  to  pursue  the  inquiry.  In 
the  first'place,  whatever  view  be  taken  of  Baptism,  must  it  not  be 
coiicedetlon  all  sides,  that  as  practised  in  Christian  countries,  it 
assumes  an  aspect  extremely  different  from  that  of  the  primitive 
institute  ?  Does  Baptism,  as  an  initiatory  rite,  really  convey  the 
tame  meaning,  or  involve  the  same  consequences,  iioro,  as  at¬ 
tached  to  it  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles  ?  Originally  designed  to 
be  the  symbol  of  a  new  dis|)ensafioii  of  a  purely  spiritual  cha¬ 
racter,  it  corresjHinded,  as  an  external  rite,  at  once  with  the  pe- 
cuHar  genius  of  that  dispensation,  and  with  that  visible  and  de- 
terminate  change  of  profession,  as  well  as  of  belief,  which  took 
place  in  cither  the  Jewish,  or  the  Heathen  convert.  It  has  indeed 
been  considered,  as  tlic  adoption  into  Uic  Christian  di8{)€nsatioo, 
of  a  ceremonial  rite,  perfectly  consonant  with  the  habits,  aid  io* 
telligible  to  the  feelings  of  the  people  among  whom  the  Apostles 
were  sent.  I'he  simplicity  of  our  Lord’s  command,  the  briefoess 
of  the  direction  to  “  go  into  all  nations,  baptizing  them,”  would 
teem  to  show  that  the  prescribed  mode  of  dlscipling  tbeHeatheOi 
was  previously  familiar  to  the  Apostles ;  while  the  use  which  St. 
Peter  makes  of  tlie  word  in  connexion  with  repentance,  would 
lead  one  to  suppose,  that  in  the  minds  of  the  multitude  he  ad¬ 
dressed,  being  baptised  into  a  new  religion,  was  nearly  synooy* 
nous  with  being  converted  from  a  false  religion.  In  the  instance 
alluded  it  ii  conremcm  and  repentaHcCf  rather  than  regene^ 
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rtiioH,  which  appear  to  be  ioYoWed  in  BapUsm.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  it  iniist  we  think  be  conceded,  that  Baptism,  at  pras» 
t^by  the  Apostles  in  obedience  to  our  Lord's  command,  had, 
^0  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  a  tery  different  meaning, 
iBSwered  a  different  end,  implied  a  very  different  chan^  ui 
tlie  subject,  from  what  are  invoWed  in  the  performance  of  the 
tune  rite  in  a  professedly  Christian  country.  It  was,  then,  not 
only  the  appointed  motle  of  profession,  but  an  evidence  of  dis- 
ebUhip,  unirersally  recognised.  In  a  Christian  country,  a  com« 
pboce  with  the  rite  forms  no  sort  of  eyidence  of  real  faith.  It 
Diy  still  be  the  law  of  Chrbtiaii  profession ;  but  that  profee* 
lioo  will  in  too  many  cases  amount  to  no  more  than  a  vague 
reco^ition  of  the  general  truth  of  the  national  religion.  Bap* 
tisiD  can  he  no  longer  considered  as  an  expression  of  character : 
the  disciples  of  Christ  must  be  distinguished  by  some  other  out* 
ward  sign.  We  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  this  forms  any 
argument  against  the  permanent  obligation  of  the  rite  of  Bap- 
dsm;  but  the  consideration  has  some  weight  in  ascertaining  the 
grouncU  of  its  importance. 

It  is  agreed  on  all  sides,  tliat  Baptism  is  the  rite  of  initiation 
iotothe  Christian  Church.  The  real  question  between  the  Paedo* 
baptists  and  the  Autipacdohaptists,  is,  whether  children,  and, 
among  Piedobaptists  themselves,  nhai  children,  are  to  be  con-  • 
sidered  as  capable  of,  or  entitled  to,  initiation  into  the  visible 
Chunh.  The  latter  point  roust  be  determiued  by  the  views  they 
respectively  take  of  the  ordinance,  as  expressive  of  a  simply  ex¬ 
ternal,  or  of  a  spiritual  relation  to  the  Church  of  Christ.  But, 
confining  ourselves  to  that  general  definition  of  Baptism,  on 
which  all  parties  are  agreed,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  tlisa 
hutiadon  of  Jews  and  of  Heathens  into  tiic  visible  Church,  then 
existing  in  the  form  of  a  real  voluntary  association  of  true  be- 
lierers,  and  the  initiation  of  nominal  Christians,  either  on  their 
presentation  by  Christian  parents,  or  on  their  profession  of  faith, 
into  a  particular  congregation,  or  a  national  establishment,  con- 
lidering  either  as  a  part  of  the  visible  church, — tliough  the  term 


piwriety,  cannot  be  considered  as  identical. 

The  importance  of  Baptism  must  ultimately  rest  cither  on  its 
diims  as  a  duty,  or  on  its  efficacy  as  a  privilege.  Viewed^under 
the  former  aspect,  it  is  generally  supposed  to  rest  on  a  positive 
by  which  every  intelligent  subject  of  that  law  is  bound  to 
unplicit  obedience.  In  this  case,  it  should  seem  to  adiuit  of  no 
wlaxation  on  the  ground  of  immaturity  of  character,  in  the  pro- 
fnsed  or  nominal  Christian.  And  indceil,  not  to  urge  the  practice 
of  tie  fore-runner  of  our  Lord,  the  Apostles  appear  to  have 
to  Christian  Baptism,  whoever  oflored  tbemscivos, 
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whether  under  the  intluonce  of  con\ictioii,  or  tliat  of  fear;  tad 
though,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  eunuch,  they  lionbtlesa 
Youred  to  Hecurc  an  inteHis^ent  compliance  with  the  ordintace,it 
an  expression  of  faith  and  obetlience,  we  do  not  read  that  hi 
any  case  they  refused  to  admit  a  {rerson  to  Christian  Raptisa. 
They  could  have  instituted  no  inquiry  into  the  individual  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  three  thoiisund  converts  of  one  day.  Nor  docs  H  ap. 
pear  that  they  ever  intimated  to  Simon  Mae^s,  or  to  any  other 
ioaiacere  or  unconverted  person,  that  his  Baptism  was  invali¬ 
dated  by  a  want  of  real  repentance  or  of  faith.  If  these  had  beea 
requisite  to  constitute  Baptism  a  duty,  or  to  render  its  perform¬ 
ance  valid,  surely  iteration  of  Baptism  would,  in  the  caseofsueh 
unhappy  discoveries,  have  received  the  sanction  of  apostolic  di¬ 
rection  or  precedent.  But  if  Baptism  relates  prLnci|)ally  to  the 
profession  of  Christianity,  the  nature  of  the  duty  becomes  mate¬ 
rially  moditied.  It  will  then  remain  to  examine  with  what  pro- 

C'ety  the  terms  law  and  commandy  as  founded  simply  on  our 
rd'sdirectionto  the  Apostles  in  evangelizing  the  Heathen,  caa 
1^  used  in  their  absolute  sense,  as  importing  a  utilversally  bhidiiig 
obligation  of  fearful  importance,  when  the  original  institution  is 
neither  couched  in  tlic  form,  nor  attended  with  the  sanctions  of  a 
law  ;  unless  that  sanction  is  included  in  the  promise  of  our  Sa¬ 
viour's  presence  with  his  faithful  ministers  to  the  end  of  the 
world.  As  a  law.  Baptism  seems  only  to  be  directly  imposed  on 
the  Christian  minister,  or  still  more  so  on  the  evangelist,  or  mis¬ 
sionary,  who,  in  carrying  the  Gospel  into  heathen  lands,  is  fulfil¬ 
ling  the  letter  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  his  Saviour’s  commissioD, 
and  is  occupying  the  very  office  and  attitude  of  theApostki 
themselves. 

Let  us  then  consider  Baptism  with  respect  to  its  efficaev  asa 
privilege,  in  which  light  it  appears  to  be  primarily  regaraed  by 
the  Church  of  England,  as  a.  means  of  grace;  or,  to  adopt 
Hooker’s  words,  as  a  means  conditional  which  God  requireth  in 
them  unto  whom  he  imparteth  grace.  We  incline  to  think  that 
the  periietual  obligation  and  real  importance  of  the  Chriatiaa 
institute,  must  ultimately  rest  on  its  sacramental  character.  In 
tliis  |>oint  of  view,  it  may  be  claimed  alike  by  all  men,  though,  in 
its  spiritual  efficacy,  the  true  believer,  or  the  children  of  true  bt- 
lievers,  may  be  the  only  participants.  It  may  then  be  consider^ 
as  legitimately  performed,  like  other  ordinances  of  religion,  is 
a  melancholy  number  of  instancies  in  which  the  effectual  benefit 
is  lost.  It  would  seem  to  be  valid  in  every  case  in  which  it 
served  to  admit  to.a  profession  of  Christiani^,  while  yet  thccht- 
racter  of  that  profession  would  materially  affect  the  availing  sffi' 
cacy  of  the  rite  as  a  means  conditional  on  the  part  of  those  who 
were  engaged  in  its  |>erforraance. 

In  thus  divesting  Baptism  of  the  stern  attribute  of  positht 
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Jiw,  as  well  as  of  that  ^  great  store*  of  strange  and  wondrous  pro¬ 
perties  wliicli  liave  bet^i  attributed  to  it  by  the  superstition  of 
(itrker  ages ;  we  are  not  aware  that  we  detract  any  thing  from 
its  true  scriptural  iin|K)rtance.  We  are  guilty  only  of  reducing 
it  to  a  level,  in  point  of  authority  and  conditional  efficacy^  with 
the  other  ordinances  of  Christianity.  ‘  Wherefore,’  says  Calvjn, 
<  b>t  us  abide  by  this  conclusion,  that  the  ollicc  of  the  sacraments 

*  is  pri*cisi*ly  the  same  as  that  of  the  word  of  (jo<I.’  {purely, 
apou  tliis  basis  it  may  safely  rest.  W'c  cannot,  we  dare  not  be¬ 
lieve,  that  the  child  of  a  protligatc  parent,  thoughtlessly  pre.senteil 
at  the  haptismal  font,  and — it  is  not  satire,  hut  fact — as  thoiight- 
Ifssly  sprinkled  and  crossed  by  the  Romish  priest,  or,  it  may  be, 
irreligious  Protestant  minister,  is  one  whit  the  purer  in  soul,  or 
the  safer  in  condition,  for  the  ecclesiastical  rite ;  or  that  the  pious 
Quaker,  or  the.  individual  who  conscientiously  believes  that  the 
obligation  of  Baptism  is  not  perpetual,  is  left  to  the  uncocenanted 
mercies  of  Goa  I  What  hgt  bigotry  and  horrible  delusion  can 
result  from  such  a  belief,  in  the  minds  of  an  unintelligent  mul¬ 
titude  !  Christianity  is  not  a  code  of  positive  laws,  or  a  system 
of  ceremonial  observances:  its  whole  message  is  Christ;  its 
import,  salvation.  We  believe,  in  regard  to  Baptism, that  it  will 
prove  availing,  just  so  far  as  those  dispositions  of  which  it  is  em¬ 
ployed  as  the  outward  expression,  are  found  to  have  a  real  ex¬ 
istence  ill  the  individual.  To  those  wdio,  upon  repentance^ 

were  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  for  the  remission 
“  of  sins,”  we  believe  it  was  effectual,  so  far  as  that  repentance 
of  which  it  w'as  the  sign,  was  genuine,  and  no  farther.  Tlie 
Baptist  who  now  employs  this  rite  as  significant  of  a  death  unto 
sin,  and  a  burial  unto  this  world,  will  surely  be  accepted  only  as 
he  is  the  subject  of  that  sentimental  change  which  it  bespeaks: 
while  in  the  case  of  the  pious  member  of  the  Kstablished  Church, 
or  of  a  Pa^dobaptist  cougregation,  who  regards  Baptism  no  less 
than  circumcision  formerly,  as  the  seal  of  a  covenant  in  which  his 
children  are  includc<l, — the  sign  of  a  relation  in  which  they  stand 
to  the  visible  Church,  in  consequence  of  the  faith  or  religious  pro¬ 
fession  of  their  parents,  and  who  in  tliis  view  dedicates  hisoffspring 
to  God  in  Baptism,  as  a  means  conditional  of  securing  his 
promised  grace ;  it  will,  surely,  prove  no  less  availing,  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  that  faith  is  intelligent  and  sincere,  from  which  the 
outward  expression  derives  all  its  value  and  significance.  For 
Sicraments,  we  again  repeat  the  words  of  Hooker,  *  contain  in 

*  themselves  no  vital  force  or  efficacy  ;  they  are  not  physical,  but 
‘moral  instruments  of  salvation,  duties  of  service  and  of  wor- 

*  ship.  All  receive  not  tlie  grace  of  God  which  receive  the  sa- 

*  crameiits  of  his  grace.*  Like  all  the  other  ordinances  of  reli- 
pon,  they  are  ‘  moral  instruments,  the  use  whereof  is  in  our 
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*  hands,  the  effect  in  his ;  for  the  use  vrhereof  vie  have  his  cj. 

*  press  com  ni  and  men  t,  for  the  effect,  his  conditional  promise.’ 

Surely,  then,  those  laws  whicli  exclude  the  body  of  iq 
unbaptized  believer  from  the  decent  rites  of  sepulture,  or  would 
debar  an  unbaptized  apostle  himself,  from  the  fellowship  of  the 
Church,  roust  be  wholly  abhorrent  to  the  ^uius  and  spirit 
of  that  religion,  whose  Divine  Author  has  declared,  I  will  hate 
“  mercy,  and  not  sacrifice.”. 

Art.  Ill*  Cathedral  Antiquities  of  England  ;  or,  an  Historical^  Archi¬ 
tectural,  and  Graphical  Illustration  of  the  English  Cathedral 
Churches, •^The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Cathedral  Church  (f 
EaUibury ;  illustrated  with  a  Series  of  Engravings,  of  Views,  Eleva^ 
Hons,  Plans,  and  Details  of  that  Ed^e  :  also  Etchings  of  the  An^ 
dent  Monuments  and  Sculpture  s  including  Biographical  Anecdotes 
of  the  Bishops,  and  of  other  eminent  Persons  connected  with  tks 
Church,  By  John  Britton,  F.  S*  A.  pp.  114>.  31  Engravings,  and 
8  Wood  Cuts.  Price,  Medium  4to.  31.  3s,  Imperial  4to.  61.  5i, 
Longman  and  Co.  1814. 

¥^011  a  number  of  years  past  there  has  prevailed,  and  there 
^  continues  to  prevail,  in  the  literary  world,  a  most  extraordi* 
nary,  and  what  sober  men  may  deem  a  most  excessive,  passion  for 
bringing  back  upon  us  every  thing  belonging  to  times  long  since 
gone  by.  It  is  not  from  llic  grand  and  venerable  features  alone  of 
antiquity  that  this  zealous  passion  has  laboured  to  disperse  the 
deepening  shade,  but  every  mark,  and  point,  and  blemish,  every 
quaintness  or  deformity,  every  cut  and  cast  of  costume,  every 
biittoii,orlooi>,  or  tatter,  has  been  explored  with  anxious,  and  eru¬ 
dite,  and  solemn  industry;  and  never  did  the  prophets  of  Bui 
more  earnestly  invoke  the  descending  fire,  than  our  devout  an¬ 
tiquaries  have  looked  and  panted  and  almost  gas^ied  for  a  few 
more  vouchsafed  rays  of  light  to  bless  their  eyes  with  the  very 
last  invaluable  ininutise,  of  spots  and  hairs  and  particles  of  dust 
And  what  words  can  describe  tlie  exultation  as  one  more,  and 
still  one  more,  of  these  precious  matters  has  become  discernible! 

This  prevalence  of  anliquarianism  is  rather  a  strange  thing  for 
times  like  these.  Is  it  that  there  has  been  such  an  ebullition  and 
effusion  of  mind  that  all  the  sweepings  of  the  older  world  are  be¬ 
come  necessary  to  stop  and  absorb  the  overflowing  element  ?  I» 
it  tliat  our  mortification  at  having  been  baffled  and  falsified  ia 
all  our  schemes  and  ventures  of  predicting  the  future,  has  thrown 
us,  by  a  kind  of  impulse  of  resentment,  back  upon  researcbei 
into  the  post  ?  Or  is  it  that,  suspecting  we  are  chargeable  with 
many  absurdities,  we  seek  a  kind  of  refuge  among  the  greater 
absurdities  of  our  forefathers  ? 

Whatever  he  the  explanation,  the  fact  is  obvious  that,  for 
some  time  past,  there  has  been  a  widely-extended  and  most  o- 
duslriuus  acal  for  recovering  all  the  worthless  trifles  that  had  kso 
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lost  in  tlie  dust  and  darkness  of  past  ai^es,  as  well  as  those  mat¬ 
ters  wliicli  may  fairly  bo  adjiidt^eii  to  belonic  to  (general  know- 
led^  and  cultivated  taste.  And  ibis  zeal  has  had  policy  enough 
to  bribe  the  tine  arts  to  ils  assistance,  and  the  |)encil  and  the 
graver  have  wasted  their  iahour  and  refinements  on  a  vast  va¬ 
riety  of  utter  rubhish  ;  rnlibish  heraldic,  monumental,  sculptural, 
srAiteetural,  and  of  sundry  other  kinds. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  the  consent  of  all  |>ersons  of  liberal 
mind,  that  to  some  certain  extent,  and  that  bounded  by  no  conn  ^ 
traded  line,  antiquarian  study  is  on  the  level  of  the  more  dig-  ' 
lified  order  of  our  intellectual  occupations.  There  is  some  cer- 
uin  pro|)ortion  of  the  contents  of  old  records,  and  of  the  legends 
of  old  roonuments,  which  it  is  desirable  wc  could  have  abstracted 
and  assigned  to  the  proper  places  in  the  great  body  of  history. 
And  there  are  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  beneath  it,  a  vast 
number  of  objects,  the  result  of  the  design  and  labour  of  its  de¬ 
parted  inhabitants,  which  deserve  to  be  accurately  investigated 
and  described,  and  to  have  their  forms  imitated  and  multiplied 
by  the  graphic  art,  in  order  to  preserve  their  resemblance  when 
many  of  them  shall  have  ^lerished,  and  to  gratify  iunumerable 
inquisitive  persons  who  will  never  be  able  otherwise  to  obtain 
images  of  them  to  be  placed  among  the  pictured  forms  iu  their 
imagination. 

Mr.  Britton  stands  conspicuous  among  the  labourers  on  the 
more  liberal  and  pleasing  tracts  of  antiquarlanism.  11c  has 
long  been  contributing  largely  to  the  gratification  of  a  ra¬ 
tional  taste  for  what  may  be  called  the  monuments  of  past  ages. 
In  saying  this,  it  is  not  necessary  we  should  be  of  opinion  tliat 
vrery  object  on  which  he  has  bestowed  his  labours  has  deserved 
them,  or  could  be  made,  even  by  those  labours,  to  deserve  the 
^lUion  of  persons  of  taste.  It  is  probable  there  is  an  absolute 
impossibility  of  devoting  the  mind  so  zealously,  so  uninterrupt- 
^ly,  and  so  long,  to  antiquarian  pursuits,  as  Mr.  B.  ap^icars  to 
have  done,  without  losing  somewhat  of  the  power  of  discrimina¬ 
ting  impartially  H^hai  objects  are  deserving  of  the  labours  of 
thought  and  art,  and  what  are  not.  Such  habits  shall  generate 

•  propensity  to  find  something  interesting  in  any  very  old  coii- 
atructioii  of  stones,  or  piece  of  chisel- work  upon  them  ;  a  reluc¬ 
tance  therefore  to  let  so  large  a  portion  of  old  relics  go  to  the  ac¬ 
count  of  mere  rubbish  as  ought  in  all  reason  to  be  so  oonsigned. 
But  certainly  few  antiquaries  by  profession  have  susUiined  so  little 
^jury  from  this  pervcrliiig  influence  as  Mr.  B. ;  and  on  the  whole 
he  has  very  worthily  served  the  cause  of  liberal  antiquarianism, 
»»<l  elegant  taste. 

We  has  now,  after  so  long  a  preparatory  exercise,  commenced 

•  which,  if  he  shall  live  to  complete  it,  (and  we  cordially 
he  may,)  will  surpass  «very  work  relatiug  to  KngUsh  an- 
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tiquitics.  lie  enters  on  it  with  a  combination  of  advantai^,  in 
die  jiublic  taste  for  highly^ decorated  works^  in  the  assMrtoce  of 
haTing  ample  facilities  of  research  afforded  to  him,  in  his  own 
attainments  from  previous  discipline  and  practice,  and  in  tile  I 
wonderful  perfection  of  the  arts  of  delineation  and  engrtviiif. 
How  rude,  and  poor,  and  even  contemptible,  in  comparison  with 
the  performances  of  our  present  artists,  is  the  graphical  part  of 
most  of  the  works  on  ecclesiastical  and  other  architectural  an- 
tiquities  of  a  century  or  even  of  half  a  century  back  ! 

Except  on  account  of  the  contemporary  appearance  of  Mr.  i 
Dods worth's  very  fine  and  matured  work,  it  was  perhaps  good  | 
policy  in  our  Author  to  begin  with  a  Cathedral,  of  which  the  j 
elegance  is  more  immediately  obvious  than  that  probably  of  any 
other  of  these  Gothic  structures.  And  if  its  elegance  had  been 
still  more  signal  than  it  is,  all  its  admirers  might  now  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  its  portraiture.  These  two  works  have  left  nothing  for 
even  the  fanaticism  of  antiqiiarianism,  or  the  fastidiousness  of 
taste,  to  wish  for  more — nothing  that  is  within  the  power  of  the 
imitative  arts.  It  will  be  waste  of  labour  for  the  yiencil  to  be 
em|)loyed  any  more  on  this  structure,  till  that  period  which  will 
arrive,  whatever  .may  be  its  distance,  when  this  superb  pile, 
with  the  others  of  the  same  order,  shall  have  been  long  aban¬ 
doned  to  the  operation  of  time,  and  shall  present  itself  still  more 
picturesque  in  ruin.  Then  for  another  such  man  as  our  Author, 
with  his  exquisite  draughtsmen  and  engravers.  The  (leople  of 
that  time  may  equal  the  people  of  this  in  taste  for  elegant  works; 
but  as  for  religion — it  is  evident  from  the  nature  of  the  case  tbit 
they  must  be  all,  to  a  man,  literally  heathens. 

Mr.  Britton's  first  announcement  of  his  plan  was  in  terms 
which  were  thought  somewhat  too  ambitious,  and  bonleriog  on 
arrogance.  The  language  of  the  preface  to  this  volume,  and 
which  was  published  with  the  concluding  portion  of  it,  is  ex¬ 
tremely  moaerate,  and  in  some  degree  deprecatory,  lie  repre¬ 
sents  calmly  that  a  laborious  and  expensive  work  is  to  the  author 
a  concern  of  great  anxiety,  both  at  the  commencement  and  the 
conclusion ;  while  the  critic  may  lightly  condemn,  quite  at  ba 
case,  suffering  'nothing  and  hazarding  nothing.  We  thinki 
however,  that  Mr.  B.,  besides  his  own  unquestionable  merits,  b 
in  much  too  good  company  to  have  any  thing  to  fear.  No  royal 
patrona^,  nor  academical  honours,  nor  the  favour  of  the  courts 
of  criticism,  could  stand  him  so  much  in  stead  as  the  attendance 
of  Messrs  Mackenzie,  Le  Keux,  Baxter,  &c.  &c.  the  operaton 
of  his  drawings  and  engravings.  The  volume  is  besides,  in  re¬ 
ference  to  the  prevailing  rale  of  fine  works,  very  remarkably 
cheap.  Indeed  be  slates  that  the  expense  of  bringing  it  out  wiU 
not  be  repaid  by  the  sale  of  the  whole  impression ;  8omiK:bbss  |t 
•xcerded  his  first  ctlcplation,  chiefly,  in  consequence  ofhii 
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having  given  more  plates,  more  letter-press,  and  a  still  higher 
atvle  of  execution,  than  he  had  engaged  in  the  proposals.  He 
trusts  to  the  increasing  favour  of  the  public  for  ultimate  remunera¬ 
tion.  That  favour,  it  ai)pear8,has  already  proved  more  than  equal 
to  his  expectations.  And  assuredly,  on  the  condition  of  uudimi- 
nlslipd  excellence  of  execution,  he  may  reckon  with  confidence 
on  all  the  success  he  could  desire, — unless  there  should  be  any 
degree  of  danger,  that  a  very  long  series  of  exhibitions  of  objects 
90  considerably  resembling  one  another,  should  ultimately  en- 
coonter  the  disadvantage  incident  to  every  thing  which  gives  an 
impression  of  sameness.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  num¬ 
ber  can  be  very  great  of  persons  that  will  not  be  tired  before  they 
have  gone  through  the  whole  score  of  chronological  catalogues  (n 
bishops,  and  of  records  of  the  building,  endowing,  and  repairing 
of  churclies.  And  as  to  the  mainly  captivating  part  of  the  worki 
the  plates,  while  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  persons  who  have 
really  made  ecclesiastical  architecture  a  study,  may  find  cpiite 
enough  to  kcej)  up  their  curiosity  and  interest,  at  each  succes¬ 
sive  stage,  in  the  peculiarities  which  in  each  structure  will  diver¬ 
sify  a  form  of  architecture  substantially  of  the  same  character, 
Mr.  Britton  is  yet  perfectly  aware,  that  a  considerable  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  purchasers  of  such  a  work  arc  ]>ersons  possessing  no 
such  knowledge,  being  only  admirers,  in  a  general  way,  of  fine 
prints  and  striking  aspects  of  fine  structures.  It  will  be  naturid 
for  these,  in  process  of  time,  to  become  desirous  of  a  greater 
change  of  objects  than  that  of  merely  passing  to  another  cathe¬ 
dral. 

In  consideration  of  this  portion  (no  diminutive  or  unimportant 
one,  assuredly)  of  the  favourers  of  such  a  work,  it  will  be  the 
^ood  policy  of  the  conductor  to  exclude  very  carefully  the  abso¬ 
lute  dross  of  antiquarian  topography ;  for  instance,  the  monu¬ 
mental  inscriptions  in  the  churches.  Kir.  B.  says  he  had  intended 
to  insert  a  quantity  of  this  material  in  the  present  volume,  but 
could  not  make  room.  We  are  glad  that  even  so  his  design  was 
frustrated ;  but  we  hope  that  henceforward  ho  will  on  system 
take  the  benefit  of  his  own  precedent. 

We  transcribe  from  the  preface  a  few  sentences  of  what  he  says 
of  his  rules  and  mode  of  working. 

*  In  .planning  and  executing  the  present  work,  as  part  of  a  series, 
the  author  has  endeavoured  to  gratify  the  architect  and  connoisseur. 
He  has  sought  to  inform  the  architect  and  antiquary  by  geometrical 
elevations  and  details ;  and  the  connoisseur  and  gcnefSl  artist  by  such 
views  of  the  building  as  display  its  most  distinguishing  and  interesting 
fettures.  It  has  also  been  his  wish  to  please  another  class  of  persons 
hy  sccurate  delineations  of  ancient  sculpture.  In  historical  and  biot 
S|^hical  narrative,  he  deems  truth  of  paramount  importance ;  and  as 
^  is  of  difficudt  attainment,  he  has  sought  it  with  diligence  and  cau; 
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tloB.  Every  accessible  source  has  been  resorted  to,  contending  iq. 
thorities  compared  and  analyzed,  and  collateral  evidence  brou^in. 
Although  lie  had  already  written  an  account  of  this  church  and  its 
monuments,  he  has  re-examined  every  statement,  re-written  ereiv 
line,  and  made  much  alteration  and  addition  in  every  part/  ^ 

The  biographical  list  of  bishops  is,  as  it  ought  to  he,  very 
brief,  and  aflbrds  hut  little  of  which  we  can  avail  ourselves  (or 
extracts.  In  the  account  of  Osmuiul,  afterward  the  PitroQ 
Saint  of  the  place,  tliere  is  a  curious  notice  of  the  wretched 
plight  the  service  of  the  sanctuary  was  in  from  the  diversity,  and 
rivalry,  and  jumble,  and  contradictions,  of  the  forms  of  worship. 
Alany  of  the  cathedrals  had  their  distinct  respective  established 
forms  or  ‘  Uaes  ;*  but  Salisbury,  it  seems,  had  a  frightful  mob 
and  combustion  of  worships,  till  this  good  bishops  time.  Eccle¬ 
siastics,  brought  thither  from  various  ipiarters,  and  some  of  them, 
by  the  invitation  of  the  Conqueror,  from  France,  were  zealous 
each  to  establish  the  mode  he  had  imported.  The  bishop  worked 
bis  way  at  last  tiirough  the  confusion,  and  estahlislied  a  Use  Or- 
dinale,  or  Consuetudinary,  that  is,  a  complete  service  for  the 
church.  It  was  so  much  approved  that  it  was  adapted  by  most 
of  the  other  cathedrals  in  England,  Wall's,  and  Ireland.  ‘It 
‘  not  only  regulated  the  form  un<11)rder  of  celebrating  the  miss, 

‘  hut  pri'scrihed  the  rule  and  ofheo  for  all  the  sacerdotal  functions.* 
No  doubt  all  llie  contending  parties  at  Sarum,  after  a  little  time 
for  allaying  tlie  spirit  of  competition,  wore  right  glad  to  have  it 
all  authoritatively  and  finally  settlecl  what  sort  of  prayers  they 
really  were  to  perform,  that  they  might  have  no  further  trouble 
of  tliiiiking  about  the  matter. 

The  reader  of  even  so  slight  an  ecclesiastical  record  as  this 
biographical  catalogue,  will  be  struck  with  the  very  remarkable 
fact,  tliut  tliB  proCouudest  homage  to  the  Papal  Church  was  com¬ 
patible,  in  the  EnglisluH*clesiastics,  with  a  very  great  ilegree of 
refractoriness,  ami  at  times  downright  hostility,  to  the  Pope’i 
authority  and  mandates,  when  tiicsc  happened  to  be  in  opposition 
to  tlieir  own  will  and  interests. 

The  list  also  allbrds  plenty  of  examples  of  the  stateliness  and 
power  which  our  prelates  so  often  found  the  means  to  assume. 
Of  IVishop  Erghum,  fur  instance,  it  is  related  that,  in  the  first 
year  of  the  reign  of  Richard  11.  ho  obtained  a  royal  licence  to 
<'reneUatej  or  fortify,  nine  mansions  belonging  to  him,  via.  at 
Salisbury,  Hishops-Woodford,  Sherborne,  Chardstock,  Pot- 
tern,  Cannings,  Ramsburv,  Sunning,  and  in  Flec't -street.  ‘  Ad- 

*  vanced  to  his  elevated  station  by  the  Pope,  he  was  resolute aiw 

*  persevering  in  supporting  the  principles  and  practice  of  hs 
‘  tioliness.  A  stern  and  rigid  Catholic,  he  obstinately  opjwsw 
‘  every  altemjd  at  reformation,  and  was  one  of  the  council  at 
^  Oxford,  before  whom  Wiclif  was  summoned  in  130*2.*  Diuiog 
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the  rcii;n  of  his  successor,  Waltham,  special  local  measures  were 
ido))te<l  against  the  infection  spread  by  the  reformer;  ‘  The 
‘  roavor  and  commonalty  of  Sanim  were  compelled  to  proinise 
« obedience  to  the  decrees  of  the  episcopal  court,  and  to  use  their 
‘powers  in  supnressini;  unlawful  mcetin;^  at  conventicles,  &c.' 

Ward,  II  oadely,  and  Sherlock,  were  amon;^  the  occupants  of 
this  see.  But  its  two  most  memorable  names  are  those  of 
Jewel  and  Burnet,  on  whose  lives  and  characters  our  Author 
somewhat  enlar|:^os,  in  a  strain,  witli  respcxl  to  the  former,  of 
aj)iinalcd  eulogium,  which  concludes  in  a  style  rather,  for  our 
taste,  too  rhetorical : 

*  At  the  sun  in  a  spring  morning,  rising  above  the  eastern  horizon, 
is  often  obscured  by  clouds  and  mist,  but  gaining  strength  in  ita 
course  dispels  the  gloomy  and  deleterious  vapours,  and  gives  life,  light, 
and  joy  to  the  human  race ~ so  Jewel  rose  m  the  western  world  to 
check  the  horrific  career  of  cruel  bigotry,  to  stem  the  tide  of  priestly 
intolerance,  to  emancipate  the  human  mind  from  mental  slavery,  and 
to  prove  that  philanthropy,  learning,  and  liberality  of  sentiment,  con¬ 
stitute  the  essential  cliaracteristics  of  a  trueCltristian  and  a  good  man.’ 

We  noticed,  further  on  hi  the  work,  another  paragraph  which 
goes  otr  with  too  much  fulmiiiution  at  the  close;  but  wc  trans¬ 
cribe  it  as  at  the  same  time  correctly  descri|>tive  oi  aii  advan¬ 
tageous  distinction  possessed  by  the  edifice,  and  of  one  particular 
view  of  it,  and  of  one  of  the  plates,  which  represents  that  view. 

*  Salisbury  cathedral  is  not  only  peculiar  for  its  uniformity  of  style, 
but  is  also  remarkable  for  its  insulated  and  unincumbered  state  and 
lituation :  for  whilst  most  of  the  other  great  churches  of  England  are 
obscured  nnd  almost  enveloped  witli  houses,  trees,  and  w’ulls,  that  of 
Salisbury  is  detached  from  all  extraneous  and  disfiguring  objects,  and 
u  thus  laid  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  spectator.  It  is  thus  ren¬ 
dered  easy  ot  access  and  or  examination  from  several  different  pointc 
of  view;  and  hence  may  be  studied  by  the  draughtsman  and  archi¬ 
tect  from  such  stations  as  best  displav  the  form  and  effect  of  the 
whole.  From  this  circumstance  Salisbury  Cathedral  is  popularly  re- 
girded  as  the  finest  church  in  England ;  and  from  the  same  cause  it 
is  certainly  peculiarly  imposing  on  the  eye  and  imagination  of  a 
stranger.  It  is  customary  for  visitors  to  approach  it  from  the  east ; 
and  having  reached  the  north-cast  angle  of  the  enclosed  cemetery, 
where  the  whole  edifice  is  commanded  at  a  single  glance,  the  effect  it 
pleasingly  sublime.  Plate  11.  shews  it  from  this  station,  where  it 
constitutes  at  once  a  beautiful  and  picturesque  mass.  A  series  and 
succession  of  pedimeots,  pinoacles,  buttresses,  windows,  and  bold 
projections,  crowned  with  the  rich  tower  and  lofty  spire,  art  em¬ 
braced  at  one  view,  and  fill  the  eye  and  mind  as  a  homogeneous 
whole.  This  northern  front,  however,  is  generally  monotonous  in 
effect,  and  to  be  seen  to  advantage  should  be  visited  when  the  morn- 
iug  sun  lights  up  one  side  of'  the  tower,  and  the  eastern  side  of  the 
traoseptH,  as  in  the  print  here  referred  to ;  or  wlien  the  summer  suu 
u  decuning  in  the  west;  and  throws  its  gokien  rays  on  the  northern 
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facet  of  the  transepts,  and  tins  the  pinnacles  and  other  projection  ' 
with  sparkling  gleams  of  brigntness.  At  this  time  also  the  ttetmm 
are  dark  and  solemn,  which  enhance  the  grandeur,  and  augment  tke 
magnitude,  of  the  edifice.  In  the  twilight  of  evening,  or  when  the 
moon  is  about  forty-five  degrees  above  the  western  horizon,  and  dis* 
plays  her  silvery  face  amidst  solemn  azure  and  fleecy  vapours,  thta 
the  effect  is  still  more  awful  and  impressive :  the  enthusiastic  spect^ 
tor  is  rivetted  to  the  scene ;  his  mind  wanders  in  reveries  of  delight; 
and  his  enraptured  imagination  “  darts  from  heaven  to  earth,  and 
from  earth  to  heaven,**  in  rapid  and  daring  flights.  Should  the  deqv 
toned  organ  sound  at  such  a  moment,  and  reiterate  its  solemn  music 
through  the  aisles,  the  effect  would  be  infinitely  augmented.*  p,  67. 

We  cannot  resist  the  impression  that  some  of  these  last  sen¬ 
tences  are  a  great  deal  too  tine;  and  we  think  it  wouhl  be  i 
friendly  adviser  that  should  intimate  to  Mr.  B.  (hat,  in  liis  fu¬ 
ture  works,  the  absence  of  such  kind  of  brilliancies  would  be  well 
com))ensated  by  more  attention  to  general  correctness  of  con¬ 
struction,  ill  which  respect  we  must  say  be  is  very  culpably  neg¬ 
ligent,  not  seldom  oA'ending  (if  the  errors  arc  to  be  attributed  to 
the  Author)  against  ordinary  grammar.  At  the  same  time  we 
admit  that  his  diction  is  easy  and  perspicuous. 

After  our  Author  has  led  the  whole  train  of  prelates  before  us 
and  out  of  sight,  he  describes  the  form,  arrangement,  and  con-* 
struction  of  the  building,  which  is  to  outlast  so  niuuy  more  of  its 
transient  mitred  regents.  This  portion  of  the  work  compresses 
much  information  in  a  small  space;  and  it  excites  afresh  our  as¬ 
tonishment  at  the  ability  and  the  daring  displayed  by  the  archi¬ 
tects.  It  was  in  tlie  disjiosition  of  stones  that  llie  intelligence  of 
the  age  mountod  the  highest.  The  freedom  ant!  vigour  of  mind 
evinced  in  their  department  by  the  architects  of  this  structure, 
bore  about  the  same  proportion  to  that  of  the  conteniponry 
spiritual  persons  in  theirs,  as  its  wonderful  tower  aud  spire  to 
the  chimneys  of  the  surrounding  houses.  . 

From  Mr.  Britton,  however,  those  able  hut  unknown  adven¬ 
turers  toward  the  clouds  receive  little  thanks  for  their  loftiest 
exploit.  It  will  be  fortunate  if  he  does  not  find  himself  involved 
in  a  violent  antiquarian  hostility  for  having  dared  to  pronounce 
so  fine  a  thing  as  the  spire  an  ill-judge<l  adiUtion  to  the  edifice. 
Wc  will  quote  his  words,  but  dare  not  hazard  any  opinion  on 
such  a  <}uestiun.  '  ^ 

*  Although  this  spire  is  an  object  of  popular  and  scientific  curiosity, 
it  cannot  be  properly  regarded  as  heuutiful  or  elegant,  either  In  itselfi 
or  as  a  member  of  the  edifice  to  which  it  belongs.  A  may-pole  or » 
poplar-tree,  a  pyramid  or  a  plain  single  column,  can  never  satisfy  the 
eye  of  an  artist,  or  be  viewed  with  pleasure  by  the  man  of  ta^- 
Lither  may  be  beautiful  as  an  accessary,  or  be  pleasing  in  association 
with  other  forms.  The  tall  thin  spire  is  also  far  from  being  an  ele¬ 
gant  object.  Divest  it  of  its  ornamental  bands,  crockeU,  and 
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^  it  will  be  tasteless  and  formal,  as  we  may  see  exemplified  in  the 
piiifii)  obelisk  in  the  centre  of  Queen-square,  Bath ;  but  associate  it 
ISth  proportionate  pinnacles,  or  other  appropriate  forms,  and  I  ike  the 
Mary's  Church  in  Oxford,  or  that  of  the  south-western 
^er  St  Peterborough  Cathedral,  we  are  then  gratified.*  p.  7i. 

A  descriptive  list  is  given  of  the  principal  tombs  and  monu<- 
peots,  accompanied  with  slight  biographical  notices;  of  which 
the  following  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable. 

‘  An  altar- tomb,  without  inscription  or  ornament  of  any  kind, 
commemorates  Charles,  Lord  Stourton,  who  was  hung  March  6, 
1556,  in  the  Market-place  at  Salisbury,  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Hart- 
gill  and  bis  son.  This  event  caused  much  publicity  ut  the  time,  and 
Biy  be  referred  to  as  one  of  those  instances  of  human  malice  and  ma¬ 
lignant  barbarity  which  cannot  be  accounted  for,  and  which  puzzlea 
the  philosopher,  and  distresses  the  philanthropist.  It  is  said  the  Lord 
Stourton,  from  mere  antipathy  and  personal  hatred  against  the  two 


persons  anovenamea,  nau  inuuccu  lour  oi  nis  own  sons  to  assist  him  in 
mardering  them,  and  afterwards  to  bury  their  bodies  fifteen  feet  deep 
m  the  earth.  This  barbarous  act  was  however  afterwards  discoverea, 
tod  the  principal  assassin  doomed  to  suii'er  an  ignominious  death  in  a 
public  place.’  p.  91. 

With  respect  to  the  plates,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  any 
language  too  cmphatical  in  praise.  Nothing  more  .exquisite  has 
been  seen,  or  can  be  conceived,  than  the  execution  of  the  greater 
Dumber  of  them.  The  drawings  are  chiefly  by  Mackenzie,  and 
two-thirds  of  the  engravings  are  by  J,  and  H.  Le  Keiix.  Seve¬ 
ral  arc  only  etched  in  outline,  especially  the  monuments ;  and  this 
is  the  very  utmost  labour  that  such  pieces  of  sculpture  deserve. 
But  as  many  as  twenty,  including  all  the  views  of  the  edifice, 
eiterior  and  interior,  that  are  most  adapted  to  effect,  as  pictures, 
arc  carefully  finished,  and  with  a  wonderful  vigour  and  delicacy. 

Norwich  Cathedral,  which  is  to  have  twenty -four  plates,  is 
now  in  tlie  course  of  publication  ;  and  that  is  to  be  followed  by 
Winchester. 


Art  IV.  An  account  the  Kingdom  of  Cauhul^  and  itt  Dependencies 
in  Persia^  Tartarj^,  and  Jndui ;  comprising  a  Ftexo  of  the  Afghaun 
Satiofit  and  a  History  of  the  Dooraunec  Monarchy.  By  the  Ho¬ 
nourable  Mountstuart  Llphinstone,  of  the  Honourable  East  India 
Company’s  Service,  Resident  at  the  Court  of  Poona,  and  late 
Envoy  to  the  King  of  Caubul.  About  700  pp.  ^1.  13s.  fid.  London. 
Longman  and  Co.  1815. 

VlIE  general  question,  whether  our  East  Indian  possessions 
^  arc  profitable  or  injurious  to  our  national  strength  and  pros- 
ptTity,  is,  we  think,  one  of  very  diflicult  solution.  It  should  seem, 
liuwevcr,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  dominion  of  tlie 
British  in  Asia,  has  been  attended  with  beneficial  results  to  the 
*JUiveb.  If,  in  former  periods,  the  Company’s  servants  too  often 
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and  too  closely  followed  tlie  example  of  (he  Uajahs,  io  i 
Icnce,  perfidy,  rapacity,  and  oppression,  yet,  (lie  system  hisbwi 
p'adually  improving :  as  our  empire  has  jjained  strength,  the  I 
iiihahitants  have  bei’oiiic  familiar  with  the  blessings  of  a  more  I 
settled  state  of  things.  Contrasted  with  the  merciless  dem.  I 
tation  of  Indian  warfare,  the  grinding  avarice,  the  systematic  U 
barbarity,  and  the  unmitigated  pressure  of  Eastern  tyranny,  the  i  s 
occasional  excesses,  highly  disgracefid  it  must  be  admitted  ^  i 
of  European  delegates,  may  still,  on  the  whole,  he  di'craedto  j 
have  been  even  tolerable.  The  severe  and  restrictive  nature  of  ■ 
our  military  discipline,  has  corrected  the  previous  irregularity  of  ^ 
the  native  soldiery  ;  the  substitution  of  a  more  refined  system 
of  society  nmsl  tend  to  raise  the  national  character  of  our  ! 
Oriental  subjects  ;  the  administration  of  justice  is  entrusted  to  Ij 
men  of  ability,  and  adjusted  by  salutary  though,  in  some  res-  T 
pects,  too inetVicient  regulations ;  and  we  believe  that,  with  some  H 
few  exceptions,  the  supreme  power  has  been  exercised,  though  » 
undoiibtiMily  with  a  primary  view  to  wealth  and  aggrandizement,  11 
yet  with  no  small  degn^  of  anxiety  to  consult  and  to  confirm  the  || 
hajipiness  of  the  native  population.  And  if  we  look  beyond  H 
these  temporary  considerations,  to  the  religious  condition  of  the  i 
East,  it  w  ill  afibrd  us  a  wider  range  and  a  higher  hope.  The 
plans  and  exertions  of  the  Missionaries  for  the  conversion  of  | 
the  idolatrous  ami  the  instruction  of  the  ignorant,  may  be  said 
to  banow  carried  on,  if  not  under  the  avowed  patronage,  with  ' 
a  eonnivance  no  longer  dubious  on  the  part  of  Government.  | 
The  worst  part  of  our  Eastern  policy  has  arisen  from  the  ' 
frequent  change  of  system  by  which,  of  late  years,*  it  has  been  | 
distinguislied.  A  s))int  of  vaeillancy  seems  to  have  |)rcsided 
over  our  eounciis  ;  one  Governor-general  has  acted  on  a  defen¬ 
sive  and  conceding  plan  ;  the  next  has  swept  the  Peninsula  \ 
with  his  ariimments,  and  pushed  hack  our  frontier  far  beyond 
its  original  confines  ;  Ids  successor  has  reverted  to  the  former 
policy,  has  again  contracted  our  boundaries,  and  busied  himself 
in  plans  of  economy  and  restriction.  Jjord  Cornwallis  opjMwed 
to  the  subtle  ami  unprincipled  intricacies  of  Indian  diplomacy, 
and  the  gross  wickedness  of  Eastern  rapacity  and  aggression, 
Ids  own  mild  spirit,  and  ccpiituhlc  and  steady  plans  oi  justioi* 
The  viceroyalty  of  Marquis  Wellesley  was  a  perfect  bla^, 
dazzling  and  intense ;  hut  self-exhausting.  Every  thing  trith 
him  bore  the  marks  of  empire  :  his  palace  was  built  and 
adorned  with  imperial  magnificence ;  his  schemes  were  calcu¬ 
lated  on  an  imperial  scale ;  the  Company’s  territories  were  aug- 
mentcHl  by  imperial  conquests  and  acquisitions  ;  and,  to  crown 
the  whole,  ho  quitted  the  East,  leaving  the  weight  of  afia^  I 
that  may  very  aptly  bo  termed  imperial.  Since  that  iimo,  U 
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^Id  seem  that  the  main  object  has  been  to  retrace  his  steps  ; 
(cfsions  have  been  made  ifith  incredible  impolicy ;  our  allies 
)iiTe  bet'll  abandoned  uherc  abandonment  was  most  unjusti- 
Stble;  and  beyond  all  was  the  folly  of  first  driving;  tlie  ojficera 
of  t  whole  army  into  open  mutiny,  and  then  attempting  to 
rrtrievc  the  error  by  the  desperate  exj>edient  of  dissolving  the 
onion  bitwecn  the  native  soldier  and  his  Euro|)ean  commander  ; 
tbu^  destroying  at  one  stroke  the  steady  and  lalKirious  work  of 
blf  a  century,  and  loosening,  to  its  very  roots,  the  security  of 
our  Indian  empire. 

But  there  is  a  point  of  view  more  immevliately  connected  with 
our  present  subject,  under  which  we  can  contemplate  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  East  India  Company  with  no  small  degree  of  com¬ 
placency.  It  (Ipes  not  seem  to  have  been  at  any  time  restricted 
by  that  tea/ing  and  low  policy  of  petty  concealment,  which  has 
hwn,  almost  invariably,  a  common  and  fatal  error  of  extensive 
commercial  monopolies.  The  civil  and  military  servants  of  the 
Company,  instead  of  being  thwarted  in  their  attempts  to  com- 
iDunicate  to  the  public  the  results  of  their  literary  or  scientific 
inTestigations,  have  generally  cx[)erienced  encouragement.  In 
aid  of  every  respectable  publication,  access  to  the  Company’s 
archives  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  denied ;  and  to  this  liberal 
and  judicious  plan  we  owe  a  series  of  the  most  important  and 
elucidatory  labours  that  have  ever  been  directed  to  objects  of 
a  similar  description.  Among  the  most  able  and  satisfactory  of 
these,  wc  feel  no  hesitation  in  placing  Mr.  Elphinstone’s  work. 
It  deserves  the  highest  praise  for  extensive  observation,  cau¬ 
tious  diligence,  unostentatious  knowledge,  and  distinct  narra¬ 
tion  ;  and  there  is,  besides,  an  air  of  punctilious  veracity  about 
it,  that  at  once  excites  confidence.  In  this  artificial  and  obtru-* 
sive  age,  the  hook  derives  an  additional  charm  from  the  entire 
ihsence  of  all  affectation  of  authorship  ;  we  mwt  with  nbthing 
of  that  studied  adjustment  of  periods,  and  overwrought  trim¬ 
ness  of  phrase,  which  are  so  wearying,  and  so  completely  out  of 
place  when  a  plain  tale  is  to  be  told.  The  principal  (lersons 
of  the  embassy  seem  to  have  been  continually  on  the  alert,  and 
to  have  viewed  every  thing  with  a  keen  and  eager,  but  discri- 
tninatiiig  eye  ;  they  evidently  availed  themselves  of  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  tor  in(|uiry,  ami  Mr.  E.  has  accuraUdy  weighed  and 
judiciously  arranged  the  mass  of  materials  which  they  col¬ 
lected.  In  a  short  Preface  he  has  stated  his  obligations  to  his 
coadjutors,  with  honourable  precision.  ‘  A  plan’  liad  lieen  *  ar- 

*  ranged  among  tlic  party,’  by  which  distinct  objects  of  inquiry 
'^ere  assigned  to  particular  individuals. 

*  Tlie  geography  was  allotted  to  Lieut.  Macartney»  and  he  was  as- 
•iitcdby  Capt.  Kaper,  already  known  to  the  Pubjic  by  His  account  of 

*  journey  to  the  sources  of  the  Ganges.  The  climate,  soil,  produce, 
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and  husbandry,  were  undertaken  by  Lieutenant  Irvine,  and  the  ini# 
and  revenue  by  Mr.  Richard  Strachey.  The  history  fell  to  Mr.  rJJ 
bert  Alexander,  and  tlie  government  and  the  manners  of  the  d^. 
to  me.* 

From  ^Tr.  Eljdiinstonc'H  personal  knowledge  and  obsern. 
tion,  from  very  extensive  inquiries,  and  from  the  reports  of  the 
gentlemen  named  in  the  preceding  extract,  the  materials  of  tbt 
present  work  have  been  derived.  One  individual  of  this  brid 
list,  Lieut.  Macartney,  is  since  dead  ;  and  a  short,  but  expres¬ 
sive  tribute  to  his  high  desert,  is  inserted  in  the  Preface. 

In  our  analysis  of  the  contents  of  this  comprehensive  voluioe 
we  shall  follow  the  plan  which  the  Author  laid  down  for  hint- 
self,  without  amusing  ourselves  with  frivolous  inquiries  abe- 
ther  it  might  not,  in  some  respects,  be  altered  for  the  better. 
The  work,  after  a  short  introduction  containing  an  account  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  mission,  divides  itself  into  five  books: 
1.  The  geography  of  Afghaunistan ;  2.  General  account  of  the 
inhabitants;  3.  Particular  account  of  the  Afghaun  tribes ;  4. 
The  provincial  divisions  ;  5.  The  royal  government  of  Caubul. 
We  shall  advert  to  the  contents  of  the  Appendix  in  their  order; 
anticipating,  however,  that  portion  of  it,  which  relates  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Dooraunce  monarchy  in  Caubul. 

Tlie  Dooraunees  are  of  obscure  and  uncertain  origin.  By 
some,,  they  .are  stated  to  have  inhabited  the  mountains  of  Tobt; 
while  other  and  more  prevailing  traditions  describe  them  u 
issuing  from  the  mountains  of  Chore,  and  inundating  the  plains 
of  Khorasan.  Han  way,  to  whose  opinion  Mr.  Elphinsione  at¬ 
tributes  ^  great  probability,*  supposes  Uhem  to  have  been  settled 
*  to  the  east  of  llerat,  early  in  the  ninth  century.*  It  would 
appear  that  they  maintaine<i  their  independency  until  the  ae 
venteenth  century,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  successful  hoa- 
tilities  of  the  Uzbeks,  they  were  compelled  to  purchase  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  Persia,  by  consenting  to  become  her  tributaries. 

In  the  year  1716,  the  Dooraunees,  who  were  then  called  Ab- 
daullees,  under  the  command  of  Abdoolla  Khaun,  invaded  the 
Persian  territory,  at  first  with  success;  but  their  enterprise  ter 
luinated  in  defeat.  iSoou  after  this  Abdoolah  was  deposed  by 
Zemaun  khan,  the  father  of  the  celebrated  Ahmed  Shan.  The 
chieftainship  of  Zemaun  was  enterprising  and  successful;  he 
defeated  the  superior  numbers  of  the  Persians,  retained  llont, 
and  pushed  his  conquests  to  the  North-western  extremity  of 
Khorasan.  A  season  of  anarchy  intervened  between  the  splendid 
rule  of  Zemaun,  and  the  submission  of  tlie  Abdaullees  to  the 
sword  of  Nadir  Shah,  iu  1728  ;  but  soon  after  this  period  they 
resumed  hostilities  under  the  command  of  Zoolficaur,  the 
of  Zemaun,  passed  the  Persian  boundaries,  dcfeatctl  the  brothtf 
of  Nadir,  and  laid  siege  to  Meshhed.  At  length,  Nadir  buns^ 
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took  the  field  against  ihem,  and  after  an  obstinate  rcsistancci  ul- 
ti0ttely  reduced  the  whole  of  the  Afghan  tribes  under  his  do- 
loioion.  He  took  a  considerable  number  of  tlicse  warlike  free- 
(looters  into  his  service,  and  seems  ^  to  have  shewn  ^i^rcat  at- 
( tacbineiitMo  them.  ^  To  this  partiality,  ainori^  other  causes, 
<ig  attributed  his  murder  by  the  Persians  in  June,  1747.’  The 
Aryans  and  Uzlicks  under  Aiiineil  Shah  endeavoured  to  re- 
his  death  ;  but  they  sustainetl  a  repulse. 

Afier  this  failure,  Ahmed  fought  his  way  to  Candahar,  at 
t^hcad  of  an  inconsiderable  force  of  cavalry ;  and  in  October, 
1747,  assumed  the  sovereignty  of  the  Afghan  tribes,  at  iho 
eirly  of  23.  Without  any  delay  he  began  his  career  of 
conquest,  and  the  weak  and  distracted  state  of  Persia,  and  of  the 
surrounding  nations,  otfereil  a  rich  harvest  to  the  invader’s  sword. 
He  first  reduced  the  Ghiijies,  and  then  advanced  against  the 
Mogul|governor  ofCaubnl,  who  fled  before  him.  He  still  pressed 
forward,  crossed  the  Indus,  entered  Lahore  after  a  victorious 
conflict,  and  *  prepared  to  advance  upon  Delly.’  In  the  mean 
time,  the  army  of  Mahommeil  Shah,  the  emperor  of  Ilindostan, 
aoder  the  command  of  his  son  and  his  vizier,  seized  the  fords 
of  the  Sutlcdge  ;  but  Ahmed,  by  manofuvrrs  of  astonishing  ra¬ 
pidity,  effectually  disconcerted  their  defensive  system,  crossed 
the  river  at  a  higher  point,  and  leaving  the  Indian  army  in  his 
rear,  captured  the  town  of  Sirhind,  where  it  had  deposited  its 
bigi^age  and  its  stores.  In  a  subsequent  battle,  he  was  defeated 
by  Uie  talents  of  the  Indian  general ;  but  notwithstanding  this, 
he  continued  to  secure  the  dominion  of  the  Punjaub,  the  roost 
import iint  frontier  province  of  the  Mogul  Empire.  In  suc¬ 
cessive  campaigns  he  reduced  Flcrat,  mastered  the  principal 
portion  of  Khorasaii,  and  conquered  Cashmeer.  In  1736,  he 
a^ain  advanccnl  against  Hindostan,  entered  Delhi  in  triumph, 
and  forced  from  the  Emperor  the  cession  of  the  Piinjaub  and 
of  Sind.  The  troops  and  officers  whom  Ahmed  left  behind  him, 
shen  lie  quitted  Hindostan  for  his  own  states,  were  speedily 
forced  to  retire  by  the  Marhattas,  to  oppose  whose  encroach¬ 
ments,  the  Afghan  chief  found  it  necessary  to  march 
eastward  in  1759;  and  in  January,  1761,  he  routed  the  Ma¬ 
rhattas  ill  the  fatal  battle  of  Paniput.  The  remainder  of  liis 
eventful  life  was  fully  occupied  by  quelling  petty  insurrectious, 
ond  by  rc{)eUing  the  more  formidable  aggressions  of  the  Persians 
mnl  the  8ikhs.  He  died  in  June,  1773,  in  thc'50th  year  of  his 

Ahmed  Shah  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  consummate 
•Idlilies,  brave  to  admiration,  and  of  indefatigable  activity. 
His  natural  disi>ositions  were,  comparatively  mild  and  merciful. 
Crimes  be  certaily  committed  in  his  efforts  to  attain  and  to^  se- 
his  height  of  power ;  ‘  yet  the  memory  ,of  no  eastern 
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‘  prince  is  staineil  with  fewer  acts  of  cruelty  and  injiutiee* 

*  He  was  a  divine  and  an  author,  and  was  always  ambitiooiof 
‘  the  character  of  a  saint.’ 

His  son  and  successor  Timoor  Shauh,  was  a  prince  of  a  ver? 
different  character ;  his  principal  attention  was  directed  to  the 
accumulation  of  money,  and  the  preservation  of  his  actual  poi. 
sessions.  He  abandoned  himselt  to  ease  and  indolence, 
which  he  seldom  roused  himself  except  when  compelled  by  do* 
mcstic  commotion  or  foreii^n  inroad.  The  effects  of  this  re* 
laxation  and  the  absence  of  the  vigorous  hand  of  Ahmed,  were 
soon  felt ;  and  though  the  reign  of  Timoor  himself  was  tolerably 
quiet,  yet  he  prepared  the  way  for  those  scenes  of  anarchy  tod 
turbulence,  and  for  that  dismemberment  of  the  Afghan  empire, 
which  took  place  in  the  reign  of  his  successor. 

After  the  death  of  Timoor  8huh,in  May  1793,  Shauh  Zemtuo 
ascended  the  throne,  having,  either  by  force  or  stratagem, 
baffled  the  efforts  of  his  numerous  brothers.  His  reign  preseoti 
little  more  to  the  reader  of  its  history,  than  a  series  of  politicil 
blunders.  He  seems  to  have  been  both  active  and  brave;  but  be 
sacrificed  the  security  of  his  empire,  and  the  stability  of  his  reigi 
to  a  strange  and  impolitic  anxiety  for  the  invasion  of  India,  and 
this  error  of  judgement,  together  w  ith  the  injudicious  choice  of 
a  vizier,  effected  his  ruin.  The  general  alarm  which  tbe 
avowed  determination  of  Zemaun  excited  in  India,  and  even  in 
this  country,  cannot  have  escaped  the  recollection  of  our  readen; 
and  there  can  he  no  doubt  that,  although  to  human  appre* 
hension  his  ultimate  failure  was  certain,  his  appearance  would 
have  excited  the  IVlahoinmedans  of  India  to  a  universal  revolt, 
which  could  not  have  been  quelled  but  at  the  expense  of  much 
treasure,  and  much  blood,  it  is  utterly  impracticable  to  give 
in  this  brief  sketch,  any  adequate  description  of  the  various 
marchings  and  counter-marchings  of  this  infatuated  prince,  from 
one  pari  his  dominions  to  another,  perpetually  tornicnted  by 
his  Indian  mania,  and  continually  called  off*  from  tliis  point  by 
domestic  insurrection,  and  by  the  attacks  of  the  Persuflu- 
His  brother  Mahmood,  after  a  number  of  unsuccessful  attempts, 
at  length  established  himself  on  the  throne  of  Zemaun,  whom 
he  seized  and  caused  to  be  blinded. 

The  principal  agent  in  this  revolution,  was  Futlcli  Kbtn,  ooe 
of  those  extraordinary  beings,  who  so  rarely  ap}>ear  on  the  stage 
of  real  life,  and  whose  actions  would  appear  almost  incredible, 
even  if  attributed  to  the  heroes  of  romance.  Utterly  regardless  of 
danger,  and  equally  indiflTerent  as  to  the  moral  complexioa  of 
the  means  used  to  accomplish  his  ends,  he  has  repeatedly  ef¬ 
fected  tile  most  important  events,  ^inetimes  by  his  own  singh 
interposition,  and  at  other  times,  with  the  aid  of  a  inerebaid- 
ful  of  followers.  Exile,  freebooter,  genera),  or  vizier— bis  ebt* 
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fifter  has  never  alteretl,  nor  has  his  self-dependence  for  one 
Dooent  forsaken  him  ;  and  even  at  this  very  time,  it  is  his 
ffi^t  alone  that  ])rosscs  down  the  scale  of  empire  on  the  side 
g{Milnnood.  The  accession  of  Mahmoud  was  not,  however^ 
iiop|)osod,  nor  liis  prosperity  of  long  continuance.  Prince 
Sbuji)  Zeinaun's  full  brother,  commenced  active  hostilities, 
lie  first  raised  the  tribe  or  clan  of  the  l^erdooraunces,  through, 
those  want  of  discijdine  he  sustained  a  severe  defeat  from. 
Futteli  Khan,  lie  then  advanced  on  Pesbawer  at  the  bead  of 
ISyOOO  Kbyberees ;  but  be  was  again  unsuccessful.  In  the  mean 
time,  Mabmood  was  weakening  his  own  cause  by  bis  incapacity  ; 
the  excesses  of  bis  favourite  guards  exasperated  the  people  of 
Caubul,  who  rose  in  insurrection,  and  Shuja  being  called  in  by 
the  insurgent  party,  w  a^,  after  defeating  Futteh  Khan,  scate<l 
oo  tlic  throne. 

<Mahmoo(l,  deserted  by  all  his  adherents,  suffered  himself  to  be 
quietly  conducted  to  the  upper  fort,  where  the  princes  of  the  blood 
ire  confined.  His  eyes  were  spared,  but  Shuja  has  unfortunately 
hid  sufficient  reason  to  regret  tliis  clemency,  of  which  he  probably 
dfbrdcd  the  first  example  in  this  country.’ 

Still  more  unhappily,  Shuja,  althcugh  an  amiable  and  accom¬ 
plished  man,  *  was  deficient  in  the  genius  and  energy  wliich  wore 
^requisite  to  restore  a  government  so  far  sunk  in  anarcliy  and  dc- 
*cay.*  Mokhtar  Oodoulali,  to  whose  influence  and  enterprise  the 
new  monarch  had  been  indebted  for  his  success,  though  he  was 
mide  vizier,  was  never  in  bis  master's  confidence.  Uebellions, 
in  erery  possible  kind,  suddenly  started  up,  and  as  suddenly  sub¬ 
sided.  The  indefatigable  Futteh  coutriveil  to  be  almost  constant¬ 
ly  it  the  scene  of  action.  We  cannot  attempt  to  describe  the 
state  of  confusion  that  resulted  from  this  situation  of  atfairs,  as 
it  would  require  too  much  space  to  make  it  intelligible;  and  we 
shall  merely  remark  in  general,  that  when  the  embassy  reached 
Caubul,  the  king  had  been  every  where  successful,  and  had  just 
quelled  a  most  formidable  insurrection  headed  by  his  vizier,  the 
only  man,  it  w'uuld  appear,  to  whom  8huja  has  been  ungrateful. 

*In  the  year  1808,  when,  from  the  embassy  of  General  Gardanne  to 
Penia,anu  other  circumstances,  it  ap|)eared  as  if  the  French  intended 
to  carry  the  war  into  Asia,  it  was  thought  expedient  hy  the  British 
gofemment  in  India  to  send  a  mission  to  the  King  of  Caubul,  and  1 
^  ordered  on  that  duty.  As  the  court  of  Caubd  was  known  to  be 
haughty,  and  suppoaed  to  entertain  a  mean  opinion  of  the  European 
t^ioni,  it  was  determined  that  the  mission  should  be  in  a  style  of  great 
®“^ificence;  and  suitable  preparations  were  made  at  Dellyfor  its 
equipment.*  *  * 

A  secretary  and  two  assistants,  one  surgeon,  two  military  sur- 
^cyors,  one  captain  commandant,  one  captain  in  second,  six  licu- 
one  hundred  regular  and  the  same  number  of  irregular 
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cavalry,  with  two  hundred  infantry,  were  appointed  toitiiim} 
the  Embassy,  which  set  out  from  Delhi  on  the  13th  of  Octobw 
1S08.  At  Canound  they  first  encountered  the  sands  of  the  ^ 
sort,  ‘  rising  one  after  another  like  the  weaves  of  the 
‘  marked  on  tlie  surface  by  the  wind  like  drifted  snow.  Xlwfr 

*  were  roads  throuij;li  them,  made  solid  by  the  treading  of  mi. 

^  mals ;  but  oft*  the  road  our  horses  sunk  into  the  sand  abofe  tW 

*  knee.’  After  a  day  or  two’s  travelling  through  this  ainusing 
country,  they  reached 

*  Singuana,  a  handsome  town,  built  of  stone,  on  the  skirts  of  a  hill  of 
rurplish  rock,  about  six  hundred  feet  high.  I  was  here  met  by  Rijih 
IJbhce  Sing,  the  principal  chief  of  the  Shekhawut  tribe.  Hewaii 
little  man  w  ith  large  eyes,  inflamed  by  the  use  of  opium ;  he  wore  hit 
beard  turned  up  on  each  side  towards  his  ears,  which  gave  him  a  wild 
and  fierce  appearance  ;  his  dress  was  plain,  and  his  speech  and  man¬ 
ners,  like  tliose  of  all  his  countrymen,  rude  and  unpolished.  Hewn, 
however,  very  civil,  and  made  many  professions  of  respect  and  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  British.  I  saw  him  several  times,  and  he  was  alwtp 
drunk  cither  with  opium  or  brandy.  This  was  indeed  the  case  v^ 
all  the  Shckhaw’uttee  Sirdars,  who  are  seldom  in  a  condition  to  appear 
till  the  effect  of  their  last  debauch  is  removed  by  a  new  do^ ;  conie- 
Guentiv  it  is  only  in  the  Interval  between  sobriety  and  absolute  8tuD6 


dens,  which  look  well  in  such  a  desert.  Each  of  the  chiefs,  who  are 
five  in  number,  has  a  castle  here  i  and  here  they  assemble  when  the 
public  affairs  require  a  council.  At  this  place,  I  saw  the  remaining  four 
Shekhawut  chiefs  ;  they  were  plain  men.  One  of  them,  Shaum  Siof, 
was  remarkably  mild  and  well-behaved;  but  some  of  the  othenbore 
strong  marks  of  the  effects  of  opium  in  their  eyes  and  countenaoct 
They  were  all  cousins,  and  seemed  to  live  in  great  harmony ;  but 
scarcely  had  I  crossed  the  desert,  when  I  heard  that  Shaum  Sing  kid 
murdered  the  three  others  at  a  feast,  stabbing  the  first  of  them  with  hit 
own  hand!’ 

The  embassy  now  entered  the  territories  of  the  Rigth  of 
*  Bikaneer,  ‘  the  least  iin|)ortant  of  the  five  princes  of  Kaujpoot- 
*  ana.’  The  description  given  by  Mr.  Elphinstonc  of  this  pirtof 
his  travels,  is  truly  frightful.  Ilills  of  shifting  sand  were  sees 
from  twenty  to  a  hundred  feet  high.  In  winter,  when  they  aw 
somewhat  permanent,  they  are  covered  with  a  scanty  auil  prcctn* 
ous  herbage.  Here,  and  on  the  march,  were  found  a  few  wrctchw 
villages,  composed  of  straw  huts,  surrounded  with  thorn  hedge* 
stuck  in  the  sand. 

•  These  miserable  abodes  are  surrounded  by  a  few  fields  which  (k 
pend  for  water  on  the  rains  and  dews,  and  which  bear  thin 
the  poorest  kind  of  pulse,  and  of  bajra,  or  holcus  spicatut ; 
last,  though  it  flourishes  in  the  most  sterile  countries,  grows  at^ 
with  cnfliculty,  each  stalk  several  feet  from  its  neighbour.  Tht  ^ 
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ire  often  three  huntlred  feet  deep,  and  one  was  three  hundred  and 
(^ty  five  feet.  In  the  midst  of  so  arid  a  country,  the  water  melon, 
the  most  juicy  of  fruits,  is  found  in  profusion.  The  desert  from 
Poog^ul  to  Baliaw'ulpoor,  was  u  flat  of  hard  clay,  which  sounded 
under  our  horses’  feet  like  a  board ;  tlie  clay  was  destitute  of  all 
regetation,  and  in  this  tract,  excepting  the  fort  and  pool  of  Moojgur, 
and  two  wells  about  sixteen  miles  from  Bahawulpoor,  there  is  neither 
water  nor  inhabitants  to  be  found.’ 

The  party  bad  to  sustain  great  privations  in  their  journey 
through  this  dreary  tract;  the  fatigue  was  excessive  on  account 
of  the  heavy  sand,  and  tlie  jiatli  so  narrow,  that  when  in  the 
closest  order,  the  line  extended  two  miles  in  length.  They  cn- 
dnred  the  greatest  inconveniences  froin  the  scarcity  and  the  had 
quality  of  the  water ;  while  the  tempting  jnicc  of  the  w'atcr 
melon  produced  injurious  effects  on  the  health.  From  all  these 
circumstances,  together  with  the  astonishing  variation  of  tempe- 
nturo  in  the  days  and  nights,  sickness  was  so  dreadfully  preva¬ 
lent,  ‘  that  thirty  sepoys,  without  reckoning  followers,  were  taken 
‘  ill  in  the  course  of  one  day  at  Nuttoosir,  and  forty  persons  of 
*all  descriptions  expired  during  the  first  week  of  oiir  halt  at 
‘  Bikanccr.’  The  first  appearance  of  this  last  named  city,  amid 
the  horrors  of  the  sui  rounding  desolation,  was  remarkalily  stri¬ 
king  ;  but  it  was  appearance  only.  The  walls  indeed  rose  lofty 
and  majestic,  with  their  towers  and  hattlcments;  above  tliciri 
towered  the  still  loftier  citadel,  and  beyond  them  were  distin¬ 
guished  high  buildings  and  tem)des ;  hut  within  the  gates  no¬ 
thing  was  to  be  seen,  but  mud  huts  and  corresponding  poverty. 
A  striking  illustration  of  human  ambition  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fict,  that  this  dreary  waste,  from  the  whole  of  which,  if  offered  to 
him  in  fee  simple^  the  poorest  English  farmer  would  turn  away 
in  utter  and  unhesitating  disdain,  was  the  scene  of  warfare  and 
the  object  of  strife  between  contending  rajahs.  Hikaneer  was  at 
this  time  in  a  state  of  siege,  and  five  different  armies  were  bra¬ 
ving  the  miseries  of  the  desert  in  hostility  against  its  prince,  who 
trusted  to  the  irtrength  of  his  walls,  and  still  more  to  the  invinci¬ 
bility  of  his  ocean  of  sand.  His  person  and  cliaracter  are  de- 
•cribeil  as  follows. 

*  Rajah  Soorat  Sing  is  a  man  of  a  good  height,  and  a  fair  complexion 
for  on  Indian.  He  has  black  whiskers  and  a  beard  (except  on  the 
middle  of  his  chia),  a  long  nose,  and  llaujpoot  features;  he  hoi  a  good 
f*ce,  and  a  smiling  countenance.  »  He  is  reckoned  an  oppressive 
prince.  It  is  strongly  suspected  that  he  poisoned  his  cider  brether, 
^hoai  he  succeeded ;  and  it  is  certain  that  fie  murdered  an  agent  sent 
from  the  vizier  of  Hindostan  to  the  king  of  Caubul.  Yet,  as  he  is 
^  strict  ia  liis  di9f<llkms,  and  particular  in  tlie  diet  preseribed  by 
^  Migion,  Mt  aabjecti  allovr  him. the  character  of  a  eoint.’ 

Voi.  II.  M.w.  Oo 
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This  saintly  monarch,  in  his  interview  with  Mr.  E.  lUspUytd 
§;rcat  personal  magnificence;  his  many-coloured  turban  wh 
richly  adorned  with  jewels,  and  he  ^  sat  resting  his  arroa  on  a 

*  shield  of  steel,  the  bosses  and  rim  of  which  were  set  with  dia- 

*  monds  and  rubies.*  Pooggul,  which  was  the  next  town,  isthot 
described. 

‘  If  I  rould  present  to  my  reader  the  fore  ground  of  high  sand  hilli, 
the  village  of  straw  huts,  the  clay  walls  of  the  little  fort  going  to  ruim, 
as  the  ground  which  supported  them  was  blown  away  by  the  wind, 
and  the  sea  of  sand,  without  a  sign  of  vegetation,  which  formed  tht 
rest  of  the  prospect,  he  probably  would  feel  as  1  did,  a  sort  of  wonder 
at  the  people  who  could  reside  in  so  dismal  a  wilderness,  and  of  horror 
at  the  life  to  which  they  seemed  to  be  condemned.* 

Soon  after  leaving  this  dreary  spot,  our  countrymen  entered 
on  the  frontier  territory  of  Afghan nistan,  and  were  met  by  i 
detachment  sent  with  w  ater  and  refreshments  by  Rahawul  Kli&un, 
governor  of  the  province.  At  Moujgur  they  were  deceived  by 
a  mirage^  called  by  the  Persians  hirraub.  The  little  tufts  of 
grass  and  low  shrubs  wen^  minutely  rejected  in  this  fairy  Itke. 
Mr.  E.  otlers  no  s]>eculation8  on  the  cause  of  this  phcnoiueuoD ; 
but  he  remarks  that  it  is  *  only  to  be  found  in  level,  smooth,  tml 
‘  dry  places  that  no  va))our  was  to  he  perceived  ;  that  it  did 
not  seem  to  he  in  any  way  atl'ceted  by  ^  the  position  of  the  sun 
^  w  ith  respect  to  the  spectator  ;*  and  that  its  a))pearancc  was  not 
always  accompanied  with  great  heat.  At  Rahawulporc  they 
met  the  governor  in  person  ;  ‘  a  plain,  ojkjii,  pleasant  man,  about 
‘  forty -live  or  fifty  y^’ars  of  age.’  lie  was  in  the  highest  de¬ 
gree  courteous  and  hospitable ;  liberal  even  to  an  embarraisinc 
extent ;  and  in  his  tlelicacy  rcsj)ccting  presents  to  himself,  » 
i»erfect  contrast  to  the  rapacious  rulers  of  Eastern  counlrici. 
They  were  now  in  a  land  of  verdure  and  plenty,  and  wentfor- 
vyard  in  high  spirits.  On  the  11th  of  December,  they  reached 
SlouUan,  a  town  of  ‘  magnificcirt  appearance*  and  considerable 
trade  ;  situated  in  a  ricli,  but  imperfectly  cultivated  country, 
'riieir  riH'eplion  at  this  place  was  of  a  very  different  kind, 
rafraux  Khunn  being  fearful  and  suspicions.  Their  first  in¬ 
terview  with  him  was  hurried  and  tumultuous  ;  and  it  would 
apiM^ar  that  both  parties  were  equally  gratified  when  theMissioi 
left  the  neighbourhood.  We  regret  that  we  must  decline  attend¬ 
ing  Mr.  E.  in  his  visit  to  the  Indus,  and  Messrs.  Frazer  and 
Harris  in  their  ‘  attempt  to  ascend  the  peak,  called  TukhteSoh* 
‘  maun,  or  Soliinan’s  Tl^ronc,  where  the  people  of  the  eountry  b^ 
‘  lieve  the  ark  to  liavc  rested  after  the  deluge.*  One  passipi 
however,  is  too  illustrative  to  be  omitted. 

*  The  notions  entertained  of  us  by  the  people  were  not  a  little  •zti*' 
ordinary.  They  had  otleu  no  conception  of  our  nation  or 
Wc  have  been  taken  for  Synds,  Moguls,  Afghauns,  and  c?«o  ^ 
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Hindoos.  'Fhcv  believt'tl  we  carried  great  guns  packed  up  in  trunks« 
gnd  th.Mt  we  had  certain  siimll  boxes  contrived  as  to  explode*  and 
kill  halt'  a  dozen  men  each,  without  hurting  us.  Some  thought  we 
could  raise  the  dead;  and  there  was  a  story  current,  that  we  i»ad  luadu 
tod  aiiiutated  a  w’ooden  ram  at  Mooltaun ;  tliat  wc  had  sold  him  as  a 
ram,  and  ih  t  it  was  not  till  the  purchaser  began  to  eat  him,  that  the 
ntterial  ot  which  he  was  made,  was  discovered,’ 

111  tiieir  course  along  the  liuliis,  our  travellers  came  to  Calla- 
baiigh,  a  scene  of  a  singular  nature.  VVe  shall  give  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  it  ill  their  own  words. 

*  Cullu-baugh,  where  we  Ictl  the  plain,  well  deserves  a  minute  des¬ 
cription.  '^rhe  Indus  is  here  compressed  by  mountains  into  a  deep 
channel,  only  three  hundred  and  hfty  yards  broad.  The  mountains  on 
etch  side  have  an  abrupt  descent  into  the  rivei’t  and  a  road  is  cut  abng 
their  base,  for  upwards  of  two  miles.  It  had  been  widened  for  us, 
but  f;as  still  so  narrow,  and  the  rock  over  it  so  steep,  that  no  camel 
with  a  bulky  load  could  pass:  to  obviate  this  inconvenience,  tw'cnty- 
eight  boats  had  been  prepared,  to  cohvey  our  largest  packages  up  the 
river.  I  he  hrst  part  of  this  pass  is  actually  overhung  by  the  town  of 
Calla-baugh,  which  is  built  in  a  singular  manner  upon  tlie  face  of  the 
kill,  every  iitrect  rising  above  its  neighbour ;  and,  1  imagine,  only  ac¬ 
cessible  by  means  of  the  Hat  roofs  of  the  houses  below  it.  As  we 
passed  beneath,  w'c  perceived  wiiulows  and  balconies  at  a  great 
height,  crowded  with  women  and  children.  The  road  beyond  was 
cut  out  of  solid  suit,  at  the  foot  of  dill's  of  that  minerah  in  some 
places  more  than  one  hundred  feet  high  above  the  river.  The  salt  ii 
nard,  clear,  and  almost  pure.  It  would  be  like  chrystal,  were  it  not 
in  some  parts  streaked  and  tinged  with  red.  In  some  places  salt 
springs  issue  from  the  foot  of  the  rocks,  and  leave  the  ground  co^ 
fered  with  a  crust  of  the  most  brilliant  whitcne.ss.  All  the  earth, 
particularly  near  the  town,  is  uhnost  blood  red,  and  this,  with  the 
strange  and  beautiful  spectacle  of  the  salt  rocks,  and  the  Indus  How- 
ing  in  a  deep  and  clear  stream  through  loHy  mountains,  past  this  ex- 
traordinar}'‘town,  presented  such  a  scene  of  wonders  as  is  , seldom  to 
be  witnessed.  Our  camp  was  pitched  beyond  tiie  pass,  in  the  moqth 
of  a  narrow  valley,  and  in  the  dry  bed  of  a  torrent ;  near  it  were 
piles  of  salt  in  large  blocks  (like  stones  at  a  quarry)  lying  ready  for 
exportation,  either  to  India  or  Khorassaun.  It  would  have  taken  a 
week  to  satisfy  us  with  the  sight  of  Calla-baugh,  but  it  threatened 
rain,  and  had  the  torrent  filled  while  we  were  there,  our  whole  camp 
iQust  have  been  swept  into  the  Indus.’ 

After  what  we  have  already  stated  respecting  the  political  and 
unsettled  condition  of  the  kingdom  of  Caiibul,  oqr  readers  will 
not  he  surjirised  to  hear  that  the  Embassy,  on  their  reaching  Pes- 
liawcr,  at  that  time  the  residence  of  the  Afghaun  court,  found 
affairs  in  a  suspicious  and  doubtful  state.  It  requir^  both  skill 
and  management  to  conduct  the  negotiation  amid  the  diHi* 
eult‘ie.s  which  from  various  quarters,  both  foreign  and  domestici 
^•re  thrown  in  its  way.  The  Rajah  of  the  Punjaub,  the  govern 
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noi  R  of  petty  frontier  states,  and  Uie  ‘  ^reat  Dooraunee  lonk* 
were  all  jealous  of  the  supposed  objects  of  the  mission.  But  u 
Mr.  Elphinstonc  abstains  from  all  subjects  connected  with 
the  Embassy,  and  as  it  was  ultimately  without  any  important 
result,  in  consequence  of  the  misfortunes  of  Shiija,  we  shall  not 
pursue  this  part  of  the  subject.  When  the  train  entereil 
Peshawer, 

*  There  was  a  great  croud  all  the  way.  The  banks  on  each  side  of 
the  roud  were  covered  with  people,  and  many  climbed  up  trees  to  see 
us  pass.  Tlic  croud  increased  as  we  approached  the  city,  but  we 
were  put  to  no  inconvenience  by  it,  as  the  king’s  horse,  that  had  come 
out  to  meet  us.  charged  the  mob  vigorously,  and  used  their  whips 
without  tlie  least  compunction.  One  man  attracted  particular  notice ; 
he  wore  a  high  red  cap,  of  a  conical  shape,  with  some  folds  of  cloth 
round  the  bottom,  ana  a  white  plume;  he  had  a  short  jacket  of  skia, 
black  pantaloons,  and  brown  boots;  he  was  na  uncommonly  fioe 
figure,  tall  and  thin,  with  swelling  muscles,  a  high  nose,  and  an  ani¬ 
mated  countenance ;  he  was  mounted  on  a  very  hne  grey  hone,  and 
rode  with  long  stirrups  and  very  well.  He  carried  a  long  spear  with¬ 
out  a  head,  with  which  he  charged  the  mob  at  speed,  shouting  with  a 
loud  and  deep  voice.  He  not  only  dispersed  the  mob,  but  rode  at 
grave  people  sitting  on  terraces  with  the  greatest  fury,  and  kept  all 
clear  wherever  he  went.  His  name  was  Russool  Dewaunen,  or 
Kussool  the  mad.  He  was  known  for  a  brave  and  good  soldier,  but 
an  irre^lar  and  unsettled  person.  He  afterwards  was  in  great  fa¬ 
vour  with  most  of  the  mission,  and  was  equipped  in  an  English  hel¬ 
met  and  cavalry  uniform,  which  well  became  him.’ 

It  was  a  circumstance  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  agitatedand 
unsettled  state  of  the  Afghaun  nation,  that  the  house  assigned  for 
their  accommodation,  had  been  built  by  one  of  the  principal 
officers  of  Shah  Shuja,  not  long  ^  before  he  went  into  rcbelliuD,* 
and  was  ^  quite  unfinished.*  Tliis  house  was  commodious,  and 
well  adapted  to  the  climate.  In  the  construction  of  the  build¬ 
ings  and  the  arrangement  of  the -whole  establishment  nithinits 
double  enclosure,  there  was  nothing  very  peculiar,  excepting  that 
the  summer  apartments  were  subterranean,  and,  in  general,  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  in  plan  and  dimensions  wiUi  those  above  ground. 
For  the  first  month  the  Embassy  were  provisioned  at  .the  expenw 
of  the  Shah;  but  at  the  urgent  and  repeated  solicitation  of  Mr. 
lilpliinstone,  this  practice  was  discontinued. 

•  Xhc  first  week  after  our  arrival  past  without  our  being  introduced 
to  the  king,  in  consequence  of  a  dispute  about  the  forms  of  our  pre¬ 
sentation.  The  common  forms,  of  the  court,  though  the  minion 
alleged  that  they  had  been  conformed  to  by  ambassadors  from 

and  Uzbek  Tartary,  and  even  by  the  brother  of  the  latter ‘raonwA 
appeared  to  us  a  little  unreasonable,  j  The  ambassador  to  be  iiit^ 
duced,  is  brought  into  a  court  by  two  ofiicersj^fho  hold  him 
the  arms ;  on  coming  in  sight  of  the  king,  who  appears  at  a  aig^ 
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window,  the  ambassador  is  made  to  run  forward  for  a  certain  distance, 
when  he  stops  for  a  moment  and  prays  foi  the  king,  Fie  is  then  made 
10  run  forward  again,  and  prays  once  more ;  and  aftes  another  run, 
the  long  calls  out  *  Khellut,’  (a  dress)  which  is  followed  by  the  Turk* 
ith  word  ‘  Gctsheen,*  (begone)  from  an  otticer  of  state,  and  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  ambassador  is  made  to  run  out  of  the  court,  and  sees  no  more 
of  the  King,  unless  he  is  summoned  to  a  private  audience  in  his  Ma* 
jelly’s  closet.’ 

It  seems  that  our  Ambassador  yielded  compliance  with  the 
prtying  part  of  this  ridiculous  ceremonial,  hut  he  strongly  and 
decidedly  protested  against  submitting  to  the  pinioning  and  run- 
Ding  part  of  the  performance.  In  the  end  he  prevailed,  and  was 
idmitted  to  the  presence  on  his  own  terms.  On  their  arrival  at 
the  Dalla  llissaur,  or  citadel,  the  residence  of  the  king,  the 
principal  persons  of  the  Embassy  were  admitted,  and  after  walk¬ 
ing  about  one  hundred  yards,  ascended  a  flight  of  steps,  and  en¬ 
tered  the  Kishik  Khaunch,  or  guard  room,  where  they  werecour- 
teausly  received  by  the  king's  imaun,  the  *  primate  of  all  Afghaun- 
Mstaun.'  While  in  this  apartment  they  were  visited  by  theChaous 
Baushec,  ^  master  of  the  ceremonies,*  who  had  been  making  a 
strenuous  hut  incflectual  cflbrt  to  commit  their  names  to  memory. 
He  managed  the  business,  however,  with  the  dexterity  of  a  man 
experienced  in  such  high  and  mysterious  matters,  for  he  re¬ 
quested,  that  on  his  touching  them  successively,  they  would  whis- 
{KT  their  names,  and  by  the  help  of  this  prompting  he  succeeded 
to  admiration.  The  audience  too  was  well  contrivc^l;  the  gen  * 
tiemeii  of  the  IVlission  were  conducted  through  a  sloping  passage, 
and  after  entering  a  gate  and  passing  ‘  behind  a  sort  of  screen,* 
the  whole  scene  hurst  at  once  upon  Uicir  view.  On  every  side 
of  an  oblong  court,  witli  lofty  walls,  on  which  cypresses  were 
painted,  the  king's  guards  were  drawn  up  three  deep,  and  at  va¬ 
rious  distances  stood  the  oflicers  of  the  crown.  In  the  midst  of 
the  court  was  a  pond  with  fountains;  and  at  the  end, 

*  Was  a  high  building,  the  lower  story  of  which  was  a  solid  wall, 
ornamented  with  false  arches,  but  without  doors  or  windows;  over 
tbii  was  another  story,  the  roof  of  which  was  supported  by  pillars  and 
Moorish  arches,  highly  ornamented.  In  tho  centre  arch  sat  the  king, 
on  a  very  large  throne  of  gold  or  cilding.  His  appearance  was  mag¬ 
nificent  and  royal;  his  crown  and  all  his  dress  were  one  blaze  of 
j^cls.  He  was  elevated  above  the  Iieads  of  tlie  eunuchs  who  sur¬ 
rounded  his  throne,  and  who  were  the  only  persons  in  the  large  hall 
vliere  he  sat:  all  was  silent  and  motionless.* 

The  Embassy  advanced  to  the  fountain  and  prayed,  or  seemed 
pray,  for  the  king ;  they  were  then  announced  by  the  Cbaous 
Banshee,  and  welcomed  by  the  Shah.  After  this,  the  guards 
^eot  off  by  divisions  and  on  the  run,  tlieir  iron  heeled  boots 
Ottering  on  the  pavement  like  a  charge  of  cavalry.  When  the 
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court  was  cloarcfl,  the  Embassy  were  introduced  into  thehiU 
where  tlie  kins^sut,  and  a  conversation  on  biisine^H  took  place,  ia 
which  the  Atsrlmiin  monarch  seems  to  liave  conducted  himself 
with  ability.  Mis  person  was  handsome,  his  comjdexioii  olWe, 
set  oH*  by  a  iliick  black  beard.  He  appeared  to  be  al»6ul  thirty. 

‘  The  expression  ot  his  countenance  was  dii^nilied  and  pleasioi;; 
f  his  voice  clear,  and  his  address  princely.’  Ilis  dress  was  most 
mai^niliccnt,  havinp^  tlie  appearance  of  ‘  armour  of  jeweh,* 
and  in  one  of  his  bracelets  was  ‘  the  Cohi  Noor,  known  to  be 
‘  one  of  the  largest  diamonds  in  the  world.’  Ilis  crown  seemed 
a  mass,  or  more  properly  a  maze  of  jewclery,  for  it  was  so  ‘  com- 
^  plicated  and  so  dazzliiu',’  as  to  hatlle  inspection  in  a  public 
audience.  The  scene  altos^ether  was  uncommonly  impressive, 
thous^h  the  p(Tsonal  appearance  of  8huja  was  the  most  splendid 
part  of  the  show;  and  .Mr.  Elphinstone  sums  up  his  account  by 
remarkina^,  that  ‘  the  whole  bore  less  the  appearance  of  a  state 
in  pros{>erity,  than  of  a  splendid  monarchy  in  decay.’  in  a  sub¬ 
sequent  and  more  p.rivate  interview,  the  ‘  favourable  iiupressioo* 
made  by  the  behaviour  of  the  Shall,  was  confirmed  and  increased. 
‘  It  will  scarcely  l»e  believed,’  says  Mr.  E.  ‘  of  an  Eastern  mo- 
‘  nareh,  how  much  he  had  the  manners  of  a  gentleman,  or  liow 
‘  w  ell  he  preserved  his  dit^nity  w  hile  he  seemed  only  desirous  to 
‘  please.* 

At  this  lime  Shujahad  reigned  .about  six  years,  and  appeared 
to  be  lirmly  seated  on  his  throne ;  but  a  series  of  injudicious  mea¬ 
sures,  and  misplaced  confMlence,  had  been  for  some  time  prepa¬ 
ring  the  catastrophe  which  defeated  the  political  objects  of  the 
Caubul  Mission.  'I'lie  vizier  bud  led  an  army  at^aiiisl  tbe  rebel¬ 
lious  province  of  Caslimeer,  at  first  with  every  prospect  ol  suc¬ 
cess  ;  but  lie  seems  to  have  been  deficient  in  every  military  qua¬ 
lity,  exceptiii*;  that  of  personal  bravery,  and  lie  ultimately  sus¬ 
tained  a  complete  and  irrecoverable  discomfiture  At  the  same 
time,  8bali  Maliiiiooil,  and  the  restless  agitator  Eutteli  Khan, 
seized  Caubul ;  while  the  king’s  army  was  rlisaffected,  »'n(t  the 
Jihauiis  of  bis  jiarty  were  at  open  variance  with  each  other.  In  this 
stale  of  things,  it  will  readily  bo  imagined  that  the  situation 
the  Embassy  could  not  be  very  pleasant.  At  one  time,  iiidw» 
they  were  in  great  personal  danger.  A  Hindoo  had  been  seiied 
in  the  passes  on  tlie  Caubul  road,  and  it  was  reported  that  lie  wai 
an  Emissary  from  tbe  English  to  Mahmood,  inviting  him  to  h^ 
ten  his  march,  and  promising  to  seize  the  person  of  Shuja;  w 
to  this  it  was  addeil,  that  the  king  had  given  up  the  elleets  of  the 
Embassy  to  plunder.  At  this  deiightful  intelligence  all 
was  in  commotion ;  matches  were  lighted,  arms  were  got  in  ofw 
and  a  mob  assembled  round  the  gates  of  tbe  residence  oijw 
mission,  where,  at  the  same  time,  all  liad  been  quietly  prepared  W 
give  them  a  warm  reception.  They  dispersed,  however,  on 
certaiiuug  the  falsehood  of  the  report. 
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«  On  the  4th  of  June,  the  party  of  troops  with  the  mission,  was  cxcr- 
oftd  in  honour  of  his  Majesty’s  birth-duy.  Akram  Khaun  and  many 
other  persons  of  all  ranks  were  present.*  The  spot  was  admirably 
calculated  fora  small  body;  being  a  gVeeu  plula  conhned  by  hillocks. 
The  Dooraunees  were  greatly  delighted  with  the  exhibition,  and  even 
the  King  viewed  it  through  a  telesco(>e  from  the  top  of  the  Balia 
Hiswur.* 

We  have  quoted  this  trivial  incident,  merely  as  an  iiliistratioii 
of  that  pel^t*r8e  obstinacy  with  which  mankind  adhere  to  old 
hshits,  in  the  very  face  of  unquestionable  improvement.  Five, 
or  even  half  five  thousand  men,  disciplined  in  the  Euro|»eaii 
manner,  and  attached  to  the  person  of  Shnju,  would  have  put  his 
throne  and  empire  out  of  hazard;  and  yet,  with  this  limited  bui 
practical  proof  of  Western  superiority  before  his  eyes,  he  persisted 
lo  his  downfall  in  the  Kastern  inodes  of  warfare.  Nor,  at  it  ap« 
pears,  did  any  of  his  Sirdars,  though  dcligliteil  with  the  close  ar¬ 
ray,  the  rapid  and  sustained  (ire,  the  hedge  of  bayonets,  the  un¬ 
broken  charge,  the  combined  and  calculated  inovemeiils  of  this 
miniature  army,  express  a  wish  to  substitute  this  scientific  svsteiD, 
for  the  tumultuous  shiftings,  the  uncertain  and  wavering  forma¬ 
tion,  the  desultory  march,  the  slow  and  ill-directed  fire,  and  the 
charged  la  debandade,  of  their  own  troops. 

Shall  Sliiija  took  the  field  in  person  against  his  brother,  and 
the  Embassy  retired  for  safety  to  llussuii  Abdaul,  where  it  toon 
received  letters  of  recall  from  the  British  Government.  But  even 
before  the  })rcparations  for  the  homeward  inarch  were  completed, 
it  was  overtaken  by  the  llarem  of  Shuja,  and  by  the  news  of  his 
surjirise  and  defeat ;  from  which  he  would  have  been  effectually 
protected  by  an  advanced  guard,  aiid  by  the  preservation  of  order 
in  his  struggling  columns.  It  was  Futteli  Khan,  with  a  small 
force,  who  liud  thus  routed  the  army  of  the  king.  Some  daya 
afterward,  the  Embassy,  while  on  its  return,  was  again  overtaken 
by  the  Harem,  and  introduced  to  the  celebrated  Shah  Zeinaun, 
who<c  name  once  struck  terror  through  all  the  nations  of  the 
East,  hut  who  was  now  a  blind  ami  melancholy  fugitive,  seeking 
an  uncertain  refuge  among  those  whom  he  had  twice  invaded  and 
Mibdued.  He  seemed  to  be  about  forty,  and  had  by  no  means 
the  appearance  of  ‘  a  blind  man.’  While  on  their  return,  the 
party  were  exposed  to  various  adventures.  On  one  occasion,  the 
vanguanl  were  nearly  swept  away  by  a  torrent,  wliicli,  when  they 
began  to  cross  it,  was  not  more  than  a  foot  deep ;  but  rose  ten 
feet  in  a  minute,  and  ‘  ran  in  waves  like  the  sea,  rising  against 
*  the  bank  in  a  ridge,  like  the  surf  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel.’ 
At  another  time,  while  entangled  in  a  pass,  they  were  attacked 
hy  the  Siks.  One  man  was  killed,  and  the  commander  of  the 
escort  shot  through  the  arm.  In  his  passage  through  the  Pun- 
jtub,  Mr.  £.  ha4  occasion  to  observe  that  the  accouDU  of  its 
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court  was  cloarccl,  the  Embassy  were  introduced  into  thebtU 
wrhercthe  kin*^  sat,  and  a  conversation  on  buslne^H  took  place  ia 
which  the  Atuflmiin  inonarcli  seems  to  liave  conducted 
witli  ability.  Mis  person  was  handsome,  his  comjilcxioii  oli?e 
set  oO*  by  a  iliick  black  beard.  He  appeared  to  be  about  thirty! 
^  The  expression  oi  his  countenance  was  dii^niiied  ami  plrasiof;; 
‘  his  voice  clear,  and  his  address  |)rincely.’  His  dress  was  most 
nia^iiilicent,  haviiii'  the  appearance  of  ‘  armour  of  jewels* 
and  in  one  of  his  bracelets  was  ‘  the  Cohi  Noor,  known  to  li 
‘  one  ol  the  lar«;est  diamonds  in  the  world.’  liis  crown  seemed 
a  mass,  or  more  properly  a  maze  of  jewelery,  for  it  was  so  ‘  com- 
*  plicated  and  so  ilazzliiu^,’  as  to  battle  inspection  in  a  public 
audience.  The  scene  altoj^ether  was  uncommonly  impressive, 
tliouG^h  the  p(*rs()n:d  appearance  of  8huja  was  the  most  splendid 
part  o!  the  show  ;  and  Mr.  Elphinstone  sums  up  his  account  by 
remarkinfij*,  that  ‘  the  whole  boro  less  the  appearance  of  a  state 
in  pros|>erity,  than  of  ;i  splendid  monarchy  in  decay.’  in  a  sub- 
secpient  and  more  p.rivntc  interview,  the  ‘  favourable  impressioo* 
made  by  the  behaviour  of  the  Shah,  was  confirmed  and  increased. 
‘  It  will  scarcely  I»c  believed,’  says  Mr.  E.  ‘  of  an  Eastern  mo- 
‘  nareli,  how  much  he  had  tl»e  manners  of  a  gentleman,  or  how 
‘  well  he  preserved  his  dignity  w  hile  he  setmed  only  desirous  to 
‘  please.* 

At  this  time  81uijaha<l  reio^ned  about  six  years,  and  appeared 
to  be  firmly  seated  on  his  throne ;  but  a  series  of  injudicious  mea¬ 
sures,  and  misplaced  conlidence,  had  been  for  some  time  prepa- 
rinp;“  the  catastrophe  which  defeated  the  jmliticul  objects  of  the 
Caubul  Mission.  'I'lie  vizier  had  led  an  army  at^aiiist  the  rebel¬ 
lious  province  ot  Cashmeer,  at  first  with  every  prospect  oi  suc¬ 
cess  ;  hut  he  seems  to  have  been  deficient  in  every  military  qua¬ 
lity,  exceptiii"^  that  of  personal  bravery,  and  be  ultiiiialely  sus¬ 
tained  a  complete  and  irrecoverable  discomfiture  At  the  same 
time,  8liah  Maliinooil,  and  the  restless  agitator  Eulteli  Khan, 
seized  Caubul;  while  the  kind’s  army  w’as  «fisattecte<l,  »•»(!  the 
Khauiis  ol  bis  party  were  at  open  variance  with  each  other.  In  this 
state  ol  thint^s,  it  will  readily  be  imagined  that  the  situaiiooof 
the  Embassy  could  not  be  very  pleasant.  At  one  time,  inil^» 
they  were  in  ^reat  personal  dan^^er.  A  Hindoo  bad  been  seiaed 
in  the  passes  on  the  Caubul  road,  and  it  was  reported  that  he  wai 
an  Emissary  Irom  the  Ens^lish  to  Mahmood,  inviting  him  to  ht*- 
ten  his  marcli,  and  promisint;^  to  seize  the  person  of  Sluija;a®d 
to  this  it  was  addcnl,  that  the  kin^  had  given  up  the  ettects  of  the 
Embassy  to  plunder.  At  this  delightful  intelligence  all  Peshiwef 
was  in  commotion ;  matches  were  lighted,  arms  were  got  in  ordtf* 
and  a  mob  assembled  round  the  gates  of  the  residence  of  tb« 
mission,  where,  at  the  same  time,  all  had  been  quietly  preparrif®. 
give  them  a  warm  reception.  They  dispersed,  however,  on 
certaiiung  the  falsehood  of  tlie  report. 
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«  On  the  ith  of  June,  the  party  of  troops  with  the  mission,  was  exer¬ 
cised  in  honour  of  his  Majesty’s  birth-day.  Akram  Khaun  and  many 
other  persons  of  all  ranks  were  present.*  *  The  spot  was  admirably 
cglculated  fora  small  body;  being  a  gVeeu  plain  cunBned  by  hillocks. 
The  Dooraunces  were  greatly  delighted  with  the  exhibition,  and  even 
ihe  King  viewxd  it  through  a  tele8CO|)e  from  the  top  of  the  Balia 
Hiswnr.* 

We  li  ave  (piotcd  this  trivial  incident,  merely  as  an  illustration 
of  that  pcfverse  obstinacy  with  which  mankind  adhere  to  old 
hshits,  in  tlie  very  face  of  unquestionable  improvement.  Five, 
or  even  half  five  thousand  men,  disciplined  in  the  Euro|>oan 
manner,  and  attached  to  the  person  of  SImja,  would  have  put  his 
throne  and  empire  out  of  hazard;  and  yet,  with  this  limited  bu4 
practical  proof  of  Western  superiority  before  his  eyes,  lie  persisted 
10  his  downfall  in  the  Eastern  inodes  of  warfare.  Nor,  ai  it  ap¬ 
pears,  did  any  of  his  Sirdars,  though  delighted  with  the  close  ar¬ 
ray,  the  rapid  and  sustained  fire,  the  hedge  of  bayonets,  the  un¬ 
broken  charge,  the  combined  and  calculated  movements  of  this 
miniature  army,  express  a  wish  to  substitute  this  scientific  system, 
fir  (he  tumultuous  shiftings,  the  uncertain  and  wavering  forma¬ 
tion,  the  desultory  marcli,  the  slow  and  ill-directed  lire,  and  the 
charge  d  la  debandadey  of  their  own  troops. 

Shah  Shuja  took  the  field  in  person  against  his  brother,  and 
the  Embassy  retired  for  safety  to  Hussuii  Abdaul,  where  it  soon 
received  letters  of  recall  from  the  British  Government.  But  even 
before  tlie  preparations  for  the  homeward  march  were  completed, 
it  was  overtaken  by  the  Harem  of  Shuja,  and  by  the  news  ot  his 
surprise  and  defeat;  from  which  he  would  have  been  ettectually 
protwted  by  an  advanced  guard,  and  by  the  preservation  ol  order 
in  his  struggling  columns.  It  was  Futteli  Khan,  with  a  small 
force,  who  had  thus  routed  the  army  of  the  king.  Some  days 
afterward,  the  Embassy,  while  on  its  return,  was  again  overtaken 
by  the  Harem,  and  introduced  to  the  celebrated  Shah  Zeinaun, 
who<c  name  once  struck  terror  through  all  the  nations  of  the 
East,  but  who  was  now  a  blind  ami  melancholy  fugitive,  seeking 
an  uncertain  refuge  among  those  whom  he  had  twice  invaded  and 
subdued.  He  seemed  to  be  about  forty,  and  had  by  no  means 
the  appearance  of  ‘  a  blind  man.’  While  on  their  return,  tha 
party  were  exposed  to  various  adventures.  On  one  occasion,  the 
vanguard  were  nearly  swept  away  by  a  torrent,  wliicli,  when  they 
began  to  cross  it,  was  not  more  than  a  foot  deep;  but  rose  ten 
feet  in  a  minute,  and  ‘  ran  in  waves  like  the  sea,  rising  against 
*  the  bank  in  a  ridge,  like  the  surf  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel.’ 
At  another  time,  while  entangled  in  a  pass,  they  were  attacked 
by  the  Siks.  One  man  was  killed,  and  llie  commander  of  the 
escort  shot  through  the  arm.  In  his  passage  through  the  Pun- 
j»ub,  Mr.  E.  ha4  occasion  to  observe  that  the  accountt  of  ita 
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fertility  are  much  exae^g;crated,  and  that  excepting  near  riven  - 
it  is  in  this  respect  far  below  the  British  possessions  in  India.  ’  | 

«  On  the  whole,  not  a  third  of  the  country  we  saw  was  cuUivateA 
It,  however,  contained  many  fine  villages,  and  some  large  towns,*  but  ! 
most  of  the  latter  bore  strong  marks  of  decay.  Umritsir  alone,  the  ! 
sacred  city  of  the  Siks,  and  lately  the  seat  of  their  national  councils, 
appeared  to  be  increasing  ;  on  the  contrary,  Lahore  is  hastening  I 
to  ruin,  but  the  domes  and  minarets  of  the  mosques,  the  lofiy  walli  I 

of  the  fort,  the  mossy  terraces  of  the  garden  of  Shaulimar,  the  | 

splendid  mausoleum  of  the  emperor  Jehaiigeer,  and  the  numberless  j 
inferior  tombs  and  places  of  worship  that  surround  the  town,  still 
render  it  an  object  of  curiosity  and  admiration.’ 

[To  be  concluded  in  I  he  next  Number!] 


Art.  V.  Prescicnccf  or  the  Secrets  of  Divination;  a  Poem,  in  two 
Parts.  By  Edward  Smedley,  Jun.  foolscap  8vo.  pp.  138.  Price 
78.  Gd.  Murray.  181G. 

is,  wc  think,  the  most  splendid  piece  of  versification 
-■  that  bus  appeared  since  ^Ir.  Heber’s  l^alostine.  Although 
extremely  unequal,  it  is  more  imuginutive  and  more  interesting, 
than  almost  any  poem  wo  have  recently  met  with  of  the  same 
school ;  a  school  which  wo  cannot  better  designate,  than  by  com¬ 
paring  its  elegant,  elaborate,  and  dazzling  productions,  to  paint¬ 
ings  ill  enamel.  For  some  classes  of  subjects,  tliis  style  of 
poetry  may  be  esteemed  preferable.  It  would  not  suit  an  historic 
narrative,  a  tale  of  snhlimo  or  romantic  character,  an  Alpine 
sketch,  or  a  quiet  landscape.  Hut  for  didactic  poetry,  or  as  a 
vehicle  for  that  metaphysical  cast  of  sentiment,  which  loves  to 
imhoily  itself  in  pcMsoniticatioii  and  metaphor,  a  stately  diction 
and  antithetical  rhymes  may  be  highly  appropriate.  They  fill 
tlie  car  in  those  intellectual  pauses  whicli  almost  necessarily 
occur  in  poetry  of  this  description,  like  an  obligato  symphony, 
relieving  at  intervals  the  subject  of  the  compositiuii. 

31r.  Smedley  prefixes  to  his  poem  an  extract  from  Lord  Ba¬ 
con,  on  the  subject  of  Divination,  which  serves  to  illustrate  the 
title,  and  the  natural  division  of  his  subject. 

•  “  Divination  hath  been  anciently  and  fitly  divided  into  Artifi- 
**  ciAL  and  Natural  ;  whereof  Artificial  is,  when  the  Mindinnkcth 
“  prediction  by  argument  concluding  upon  signs  and  tokens :  Natu- 
“  ral  is,  when  the  Mind  hath  a  presentiment  by  an  internal  power 
without  the  inducement  of  a  sign.  Artificial  is  of  two  sorts,  either 
**  when  the  argument  is  coupled  with  a  derivation  of  causes,  which 
is  rational ;  or  when  it  is  only  grounded  upon  a  coincidence  of  the 
•*  effect,  which  is  Experimental :  whereof  the  latter  is  for  the  moit 
part  superstitious.  But  the  Divination  w  hich  springeth  from  ^ 
“  internal  nature  of  the  soul,  is  that  which  we  now  speak  of,  which 
has  been  made  to  be  of  two  sorts ;  Primitive,  and  bg  Infiuxioit* 
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K  is  grounded  on  the  supposition  that  the  Mind,  when  it  it 
a  irithdrawn  and  collected  into  itself,  and  not  diffused  into  the  organs 
of  the  body,  hath  some  extent  and  latitude  of  Prenotion  ;  which, 

»  iliercfore,  appeareth  most  in  Sleep,  in  Extasies^and  near  Death,  and 
“  more  rarely  in  waking  apprehensions;  and  is  induced  and  furthered 
**  by  those  abstinences  ana  observances  which  make  the  mind  most  to 
•*  consist  in  itself.  J3y  Inflnxion  is  grounded  upon  the  conceit  that 
the  Mind,  as  a  mirror  or  glass,  should  take  illumination  from  the 
•«  toreknowledge  of  God  and  Spirits  :  unto  which  the  same  regimen 
dotii  likewise  conduce.  For  tlic  retiring  of  the  Mind  within  itself 
is  the  state  most  susceptible  of  Divine  Induxions,  save  that  it  is  ac- 
««  companied  in  this  case  with  a  fervour  and  elevation,  which  the  an* 

»*  cients  noted  by  Fury^  and  not  with  a  repose  and  quiet,  ns  it  is  io 
*•  the  other.*' — Of  the  Advancement  of  Learningy  Book  II,* 

We  can  well  imagine  the  stir  and  tumult  which  such  a  pas¬ 
sage  as  this  would  he  sufficient  to  awaken  in  a  mind  disposed 
to  those  metaphysical  fancies  which  may  he  aptly  termed  tho 
{toetry  of  philosophy.  Wo  cannot  call  this  passage  poetry,  but 
it  possesses  some  of  the  subliinest  attributes  of  poetry,  and 
strikes  the  imagination  with  mysterious  force,  like  the  words  of 
in  Oracle,  that  mean,  or  seem  to  mean,  more  than  is  expressed. 

If  the  mood  of  the  poet,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  these 
I  Impressions  found  him,  were  favourable  to  the  indulgence  of  a 
iuitahle  train  of  ideas,  his  first  thought  would  be,  liow  hue  a 
I  subject  it  presented  for  lofty  rhyme  ;  and  this  would  probably  he 
!  lucceeded  by  a  degree  of  satisfaction  in  the  opportunity  of  ap- 
!  propriuting  such  a  theme  for  the  exercise  of  his  own  talents. 

I  What  a  sublime  array  of  cloud-like  conceptions  would  perhaps 
!  occupy  the  wliole  of  his  intellectual  horizon  at  that  moment. 

■  Rut  then— to  fix  them  into  definite  and  expressive  forms — to 

Ih  shape  and  feature — to  trans- 
feelings  of  exciteil  fancy  ! — the 
has  induced  many  a  possessor 

I  of  tlie  highest  poetic  (pialities  of  mind,  to  shut  himself  up  in  the 
j  ^litary  enjoyment  of  his  own  incommunicable  thoughts,  leaving 
tlie  drudgery  of  expression  to  those  who  can  more  cosily  utter 
i  ^11  they  feel. 

Mr.  S medley  has  had  tlie  good  fortune  to  select  a  noble  sub- 
!  ject.  .We  are  disposed,  on  the  strength  of  the  ability  he  hat 
iliewn  in  treating  it,  to  give  him  credit  for  feeling  his  best 
j  ability  wholly  inadequate  to  do  it  lliat  justice  which,  in  his  first 
[  foncejitions,  he  had  meditated.  W'e  are  not  sure,  however,  that 
bad  he  felt  the  sublimity  of  which  it  was  susceptible,  and  which  in 
^be  hands  of  such  a  poet  as  Wordsworth  it  would  have  gained. 
Would  not  have  relinquished  the  theme  before  he  had  written 
^•aif  his  poem.  The  passage  which  auproaches  the  iiearwt  to 

■  '‘ubliniity,  is  that  which  |)ortrays  the  Druid’s  circle  at^  Stone- 

The  Author  visited  this  scene  *  on  a  night  which  will 


gi?e  to  such  ‘  airy  nothings’  b< 
late  into  expression  the  dexjp 
(iithculty  of  uccomDlishing  this. 
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be  always  fresh  in  his  memory and  he  adds,  tliat  *  he  has  per. 
‘  haps  (riven  but  a  faint  copy  of  the  feelings  which  were  ewW 
*  by  its  wild  magnificence.* 

*  To  gentler  scenes  the  Minstrel  may  repair 
When  the  soft  moonbeam  tints  the  golden  air ; 

There  drink  the  fancies  pious  cells  impart. 

And  trace  their  lavish  waiuonness  of  Art ; 

Chaunting  in  Lay  far  richer  than  his  theme 
The  holy  pride  of  Tweed’s  enamour’d  strean^. 

But  would  you  view  the  Druid's  fane  aright 
Choose  not  the  stilly  season  of  Moonlight.” 

Kather  when  heav’n’s  vast  face  is  one  black  cloud, 

And  darkness  clasps  all  Nature  in  her  shroud ; 

When  the  big  ruin  falls  pattering  thick  and  fast, 

And  the  storm  howls  upon  the  gusty  blast ; 

Then  gather  round  your  cloak — well  suits  the  time 
To  tread  the  circle  of  that  haunted  clime. 

Far  o'er  the  dreary  hcathsward  lies  your  road, 

So  far  it  seems  not  part  of  man’s  abode, 

So  dreary  ibat  in  silence  you  may  bless 
The  friendly  gloom  which  hides  its  loneliness. 

But  little  needs  the  torch's  ruddy  glare 

To  tell  you  when  your  steps  have  wander’d  there : 

So  bright  the  lightning’s  angry  glance  is  tlirown 
Where  frowns  that  mighty  shapelessness  of  stone. 

Huge,  and  immeasurable  ;  breadth,  and  height. 

And  thickness  which  o’ercharge  the  wondering  sight ; 

As  if  the  Fiolen  in  his  sport  had  rent 
Some  rock  for  his  eternal  monument ; 

And  hurl’d  the  shivering  quarry  where  it  lies, 

Fit  emblem  of  his  pride,  and  might,  and  size. 

Apart  from  all  the  rest  One  seems  to  stand, 
Grim-visaged  Porter,  to  the  Brother  band  ; 

Tlie  Brother  band,  who  fix’d  for  ever  there, 

In  sullen  state  o’erlook  the  desert  lair. 

Few,  yet  how  many  !  never  to  be  told 
Aright  by  man,  or  number’d  in  their  fold. 

Work,  as  the  peasant  fondly  frames  his  talc, 

Of  him,  the  Wizard  of  Cayr-Mcrdin’s  vale; 

Or  sudden,  of  themselves  upsprung  from  earth, 
Convuls'd  and  shrinking  from  her  monstrous  birtli. 

Erst  girt  around  with  everlasting  Oak, 

Whose  broad  limbs  never  felt  the  woodman’s  stroke ; 
Seen  but  by  purer  eyes,  to  wdiich  were  known 
The  lustra!  vervain,  and  the  paddock  stone : 

Touch’d  but  by  hands  which  cull’d  tlie  golden  bough, 
Mute  to  all  lips  but  those  which  pour’d  the  vow. 

*  Such  have  they  stood,  till  dim  Tradition’s  eye  * 
Looks  vainly  back  on  their  obscurity. 
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Through  the  wild  echoes  ot  their  maze  have  roIVd 
Fierce  harpings  fit  to  rouse  the  slumbering  bold  : 

And  many  a  song  which  chei  kM  the  starry  train, 

And  bade  the  moon  her  npclhbound  car  restrain. 

For  some  in  such  mysterious  ring  of  stone. 

Could  mark  the  semblance  of  Heuv’n’s  fiery  zone  ; 

Head  lore  celestial  in  each  moss,  and  name 
The  planets*  courses  from  its  magic  frame. 

Haply  no  common  rites  have  there  been  done, 

Strange  rites  of  darkness  which  abhor  the  sun. 

There  charms,  and  divination,  and  the  lay 
Which  trembling  fiends  must  list  to,  and  obey ; 

And  horrid  sacrifice :  the  knife  has  dared 
To  search  his  bosom  whom  the  falchion  spar’d  ; 

0*er  some  pale  wretch,  yet  struggling  with  the  blow, 

The  Seer  has  bent  to  watch  his  life-blood  flow  ;  \ 

Felt  the  pulse  flutter,  seen  the  eye  grow  dim, 

Mark'd  the  ouick  throe  and  agony  ot  limb  ; 

Then  pluck’u  the  living  heart-strings  from  their  seat. 

And  read  each  separate  fibre  while  it  beat. 

*  Scarce  can  I  tell,  what  forms  beneath  the  gloom 
My  rapt  eye  bade  those  fearful  stones  assume: 

Shapes  which  ev*n  memory  shudders  to  relate. 

Monsters  which  fear  will  to  herself  create. 

Methought  the  Synod  of  those  Gods  appeared, 

Whose  damned  altar  'mid  tho  pile  was  reared ; 

O’er  the  rude  shrine  in  grim  delight  they  stood. 

And  qu.ifl*'d  the  still  life  quivering  victim’s  blood. 

The  lightning  gave  their  brow  a  fiercer  scowl. 

The  North-wind  louder  swell’d  their  frantic  howl; 

And  as  the  skies  wept  on  th’  accursed  place, 

I  felt  the  gore-drop  trickle  down  my  face  I 
Fierce  ivith  the  phrenzied  boldness  of  despair, 

I  touch’d  the  giant  fiend  who  revell’d  there ; 

It  mov’d  not,  liv’d  not,  it  was  very  stone  ; 

Oh,  God  !  1  joy’d  to  find  myself  mone.*  pp.  36-— 41. 

The  following  descriptioa  of  the  Witch,  is  written  with  still 
more  energy  of  expression. 

^  Mark  yon  lone  cot,  whose  many  crannied  wall 
Admits  the  gale  which  else  would  work  its  fall : 

Where  through  the  rattling  casement's  shatter’d  pant 
Trickles  the  dropping  of  unhealthy  rain  ; 

And  from  the  mossy  roof  long  reft  of  straw. 

The  suns  of  summer  baleful  vapours  draw. 

Around  it  all  is  damp,  and  chill,  and  drear ; 

A  boundless  heath  which  man  is  seldom  near. 

Or  if  his  feet  should  cross  it,  ’tis  with  fear. 

There  not  a  single  bough  noV  leaf  is  seen, 

Save  one  poor  stunted  willow’s  meagre  green. 
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Which  rears  a  sapless  trunk  that  cannot  die. 

And  clings  to  life  with  lifeless  energy  ; 

Stretch’d  with  grey  arms  which  neither  bud  nor  fade 
Above  the  slimy  pool  they  fain  would  shade.  * 

*  Hous’d  in  such  houselessness,  tliere  dwells  alone, 
Wasting  the  lees  of  age,  a  wither’d  Crone, 

Sad  wreck  of  life  andlimb  left  far  behind. 

Forgotten,  but  in  curses,  by  her  kind; 

Mateless,  unfriended,  unalhcd  to  earth. 

Save  by  the  wretchedness  which  roark*d  her  birth ; 

Knit  to  existence  but  by  one  dark  tie. 

Grappling  with  Being  but  through  misery. 

The  tongues  which  curse  her  would  not  wish  her  dtnd, 
They  know  not  where  to  fix  their  hate  instead  ; 

The  hand  whose  vengeance  daily  works  her  wrong, 

Stops  short  her  lingering  torture  to  prolong  ; 

And  for  herself,  her  Memory’s  faded  eye 
Secs  but  the  moment  which  is  passing  by.  i 

*  Bent  o’er  her  scanty  hearth,  the  Beldarao  drains 
Heat  long  forgotten  in  her  bloodless  veins  ; 

Doubled  within  herself  in  grisly  heap, 

A  blighted  harvest  Death  disdains  to  reap. 

A  form  unsbapen,  where  nor  arm,  nor  knee 
Are  clearly  fashion’d,  yet  all  seem  to  be. 

The  lank  and  bony  hands  whence  touch  is  fled. 

Fain  would  support,  but  cannot  rest  ber  bead ; 

Her  bead  for  ever  palsied  ;  long  ago 

Time  there  has  shed  and  s\yept  away  his  snow  : 

Quench'd  the  dull  eyeball,  taught  the  front  to  bow. 

And  track’d  his  roughest  pathway  on  her  brow. 

Can  it  be  life  I  Or  is  there  who,  would  crave 
Such  bitter  respite  from  the  must-be  grave! 

Who  kin  to  other  w  orlds,*  on  this  would  tread. 

Or  clasp  a  being,  brotber’d  with  the  dead! 

*  Yet  the  fond  wisdom  of  the  rustic  pours 
Strt^ge  might  of  evil  round  that  Beldame^s  doors. 

There  the  Deceiver  frames  bis  deeds  of  harm. 

And  stamps  his  signet  on  ber  wither’d  arm  ; 

Traffics  in  ill,  and  from  his  willing  prey. 

Drains  the  slow  drops  which  sign  ber  soul  away* 

There,  while  the  body  sleeps  in  deadly  trance^ 

The  accursed  Night-hags  in  their  spirit  dance ; 

Steep’d  in  strange  unguents  ride  the  burden’d  air, 

And  mingle  with  the  cliildren  of  despair.’  pp.  42—46. 

The  Second  Part  describes  the  Prescience  of  the  Poet,  of  the 
Lover,  of  the  Hying  Patriot,  and  of  the  Martyr.  Jt  is  scarcely 
equal  to  tlv^  first,  and  but  very  iin perfectly  fulftls  the*  promise  of 
the  Argument,  whicli  is  ii\judtcioi^1y  prefixed.  There  occurs  t 
fine  passage  on  the  slow  progress  oi  Milton’s  reputation:  itw 
introduced  by  tlie  following  lines. 
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*  Yes !  there  is  solace  for  those  hearts  which  broodi 
Chill’d  by  thefVost  of  their  own  solitude; 

Which  nurse  the  festering  wound  of  noble  pride. 

And  sicken  with  the  pangs  of  hope  denied. 

For  them  the  Prescient  Spirit  undismayed, 

Shinos  in  the  brightness  which  itself  has  made ; 

Springs  o’er  the  barrier  Time  would  idly  frame, 

And  revels  in  anticipated  fame.*  p.  66. 

Our  last  extract  shall  be  taken  from  the  description  of  the 
liover’s  Prescience  of  an  unknown  mistress. 

*  Ah !  what  the  pause  of  being  can  supply, 

What  fill  his  craving  bosom’s  vacancy  I 

Vain  all  the  loveliness  which  others  wear. 

Till  the  One  statue  of  his  hope  is  there ! 

‘  Yet  o’er  his  search  some  hand  unseen  pretidot ; 

Weans  from  the  false  ones,  to  the  real  guides ; 

From  his  dim  eye  with  favoring  power  dispels 
The  mist  which  all  diviner  vision  quells  ; 

Shadows  the  past,  the  forward  pathway  shows. 

And  gifts  of  planetary  might  bestows ; 

The  glass  whose  surface  but  for  One  is  clear, 

The  ring  which  presses  when  the  lov’d  is  near. 

*  Soon  as  her  nrst  light  whisper  steals  around. 

His  ready  ear  acknowledges  the  sound ; 

Deems  it  sweet  music  other  days  have  known. 

And  catches  ere  it  falls  the  coming  tone ; 

So  lost,  yet  so  familiar  and  so  dear. 

He  thinks  ’twas  always  present  to  his  car. 

Haply  ’twas  warbled  ere  condemn’d  to  earth. 

His  spirit  gloried  in  its  purer  birth  ; 

And  echoes  now  its  unforgotten  strain. 

To  lure  him  upwards  to  his  Heaven  again. 

He  views  an  image  where  the  features  seem 
Like  the  vague  memory  of  a  scatter’d  dream ; 

Or  as  the  visage  of  a  iriend,  whom  time 

Has  render’d  strange,  with  grief,  or  toil,  or  clime  ; 

So  like  we  almost  greet  him  by  his  name. 

Yet  so  unlike,  we  uoubt  it  is  tne  same  ; 

And  wipe  Way  the  him,  and  with  surprise 
Scarce  dare  to  trust  the  gladness  of  our  eyes. 

It  is  the  single  star,  whose  ceaseless  ray 
Has  never  dimm’d  its  blaze  in  ocean  spray ; 

The  pilot  beam,  which  steady  light  supplies. 

The  Cynosure  of  never-cloudcd  skies. 

It  is  the  holy  dream  by  Fancy  bred, 

The  hope  on  which  his  solitude  has  fed ; 

The  kindred  nature  whom  his  bosom*  claim’d, 

The  One  for  whom  he  felt  his  being  framed  *  pp.  71—75. 

may  safely  leave  these  quotations  to  bear  their  own  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  Author’s  talents. 
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Art.  Vl.  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  iVritings  of  the 

Fuller,  late  Pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Kettcriag,  and  St. 
cretary  to  the  Baptist  Mlssionar}'  Society.  By  J.  w,  MottIl 
8vo.  pp.  viii.  496.  Price  1^.  Hamilton.  1816. 

'l^VERY  addition  to  our  stores  of  ecclesiastical  bioimplif 
that  is  executed  with  tolerable  ability,  we  deem  highly  ?|! 
iuable.  It  is  not  only  as  furnishin|^  examples  of  excelleaoe 
tiiat  the  memoirs  of  persons  eminent  for  their  piety  or  Ubefulaeii, 
claim  to  be  made  public ;  but  on  account  of  the  light  which  do. 
cumeiits  of  this  description  tend  to  throw  on  the  religious  his¬ 
tory  of  the  period  to  which  they  refer,  and  their  im))ortaDce  u 
data  to  future  writers,  in  tracing  the  progress  of  opinions,  aid 
illustrating  their  influence  on  Society.  The  minute  record 
of  circumstances  and  transactions  w  hich,  but  for  their  connexioi 
with  the  immediate  subject  of  such  memoirs,  would  soou  ptsi 
into  ohli>ion,  often  ))roves  of  great  value,  when  we  carry  our 
researches  even  for  a  little  way  hack  into  the  past,  with  a  ties 
to  nsceitain  the  intellectual  and  moral  character  of  the  Timoi 
And  how  soon  will  the  Present  Times  become  history! 

>Ve  think  Mr.  Morris  has  done  the  public  a  service,  in  coo- 
piling  the  present  volume.  'I'lic  incidents  of  Mr.  FullePs  liie 
were  few:  his  eminent  labours  and  his  numerous  writings, 
supply,  however,  ample  materials  for  interesting  biography. 

Andrew  Fuller  was  born  on  the  flth  of  February,  1754,  it 
Wicken,  a  small  village  in  Cumbridgesliire,  He  was  not  »• 
debted  either  to  eminence  of  birth,  or  to  fortunate  patronage, 
for  any  part  of  his  subsequent  reputation.  His  earlier  yens 
were  diversified  only  by  the  commission  of  crimes  and  foUia 
too  common  to  childhood  and  youth ;  succeeded  by  those  monl 
convictions,  sometiineis  deepened  into  *  horror  and  reroone, 
wlricli  often  result  from  the  natural  operations  of  conscictce.  i 
In  his  sixteenth  year,  these  convictions  had  assumed  a  mon  j 
enlightened  and  commanding  character,  and  they  issued 
tually,  in  his  cordially  embracing  the  doctrine  aad  the  prom* 
of  the  Gospel. 

He  attributes  to  the  preaching  which  he  then  heard,  thcpn>* 
longation  of  the  terror  and  disquietude  with  which  the  deep 
consc'i  oust  less  of  his  guilt  had  lilleil  his  mind.  ^  If,  at  that  tine, 
to  use  his  own  impressive  language,  *  1  had  known  tbit 
‘  poor  sinner  might  warrantably  have  trusted  in  the  Saw® 

*  of  sinners  for  salvation,  I  conceive  1  should  have  done  ^ 

‘  and  liave  found  rest  to  my  soul  sooner  than  1  did*’  p* 
The  sufleriiigs  of  his  mind  under  the  agitation  by  these  distrcBiif 
exercises,  seem  to  have  qualifieil  him  to  state  with  distinctae^ 
as  he  afterwards  did,  the  errors  and  disadvantages  of  theJjtl^ 
from  whioh  they  emanated. 
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Tb«  followluj^  year  introduced  him  to  the  Rapti^t  church  at 
Sohain.  Mr.  F.  entered  into  thi*^  connexion  with  all  the  ardent 
rti^rness  and  aiiection  of  a  recent  convert,  it  aiTi»rded  him 
consiilerahle  pleasure,  but  proved  to  be  of  very  transient 
duration.  A  division  in  the  church,  uniountint^  almost  to 
ailissolution,  shortly  ensued.  By  slow  and  pro^^ressive  steps, 
lie  was  led  to  settle  as  their  minister  amont;  the  few  ineiubers 
tbit  remained.  The  first  seven  years  of  his  pastoral  labours 
were  s))ent  in  the  retirement  and  obscurity  of  Solium,  and 
unont;  a  people  who  were  few  in  number  and  whose  means 
wore  inconi|>ctent  to  his  support.  It  was  during  his  resiilence 
here,  tliat  he  imbibed  those  views  which  are  conspicuous  in 
“  The  Gospel  worthy  of  all  Acceptation.”  Hitherto,  he  had 
been  the  disiMple  of  Gill  and  Brine;  but  perceiving  a  discordancy 
btiween  some  of  their  leading  sentimenU  and  tho  sacred 
writings,  he  sedulously  prosecuted  his  inquiries  concerning  the 
jioints  on  which  they  dinsred,  and  they  eventually  terminated 
in  his  renouncing  his  adherence  to  the  |>eculiarities  of  the  opi¬ 
nions  of  these  two  writers.  A  corresponding  change  in  the 
character  of  his  preaching  naturally  resulted  from  the  change 
hh  religious  sentiineuts  had  uudergoiie,  and  from  the  adoption 
of  those  views  which  in  alter  life  he  maintained,  and  ably  de- 
ftoded. 

in  the  year  1782,  Mr:  Fuller  removed  from  Soham,  to  Ket¬ 
tering,  in  Northamptc'ishire.  It  would  seem,  that  Providence 
htd  been  wisely  preparing  him,  in  his  former  retreat,  for  this 
wider  sphere  of  action.  His  judgement  had  been  exercised  and 
itrengtliened,  and  his  powers  of  action  had  acquired  a  ripeness 
tnd  maturity,  which  qualified  him  to  discharge  with  success  the 
arduous  duties  that  attached  to  the  distinguished  situation  in 
which  lie  was  about  to  be  placed. 

The  year  1792  was  a  year  replete  with  interest  to  Mr.  Fuller 
tnd  to  India.  In  the  otlice  of  Secretary  to  the  Baptist  Mission, 
which  originated  at  that  time,  his  energetic  mind  found  on 
object  commensurate  with  its  almost  boundless  capacities  and 
ardour.  In  the  pursuit  of  the  objects  connected  with  the  welfare 
of  this  Mission,  he  found  his  highest  joy,  and,  eventually,  hit 
grave. 

*^16  labours,'  says  Mr.  Morris,  *  which  the  barren  years  of  this 
Biiaion,  as  well  as  its  future  periods  of  success  and  extension,  oc* 
caiioned  to  Mr.  Fuller,  it  is  not  easy  to  enumerate.  They  were  wit- 
•cased  by  others,  and  heard  of  from  them,  though  he  dwelt  little 
upon  them  in  his  own  conversation.  Rut  tlie  consultations  which 
held-i»the  correspondence  he  maintained — the  personal  solicitatioot 
which  he  employed— 'the  contributions  he  collected— the  manage* 
^ant  of  these  and  other  funds^— the  selection,  probation,  and  im« 
proTeoieat  of  inteodiDg  misfioDariot  ■■■tbe  works  which  he  composed 
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nnd  compiled  on  these  subjects, — the  discourses  he  deliverc4-.^ 
the  journeys  he  Accomplished,  to  extend  the  knowledge 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  mission,  required  energy  idmeit  u. 
equalled  ‘  In  short,  the  history  of  Mr.  Fuller’s  life  for  the  Im 
three  and  twenty  years,  was  so  completely  identified  with  that  of  the 
mission,  that  all  its  principal  transactions  must  be  referred  to  hii 
agency.  He  was  of  himself  a  host,  and  no  one  man  can  sup^yyi 
place.  The  mission  to  India  was  in  a  great  measure  hig  own  pro- 
duction  ;  he  formed  and  moulded  it  with  exquisite  skill,  watched 
over  and  directed  all  its  movements,  and  seemed  to  be  present  is 
every  place  where  its  effects  were  visible.  It  grew  up  with  him,  ind 
was  inwrought  into  the  very  element!  and  constitution  of  his  mind* 
‘he  seemed  to  have  no  thoughts,  no  cares,  but  what  related  to  iti 
interests.  In  serving  the  mission,  he  had  no  idea  of  sparing  himiclf; 
but  while  lira  health  was  constantly  impaired  by  the  greatness  of  hit 
exertions,  be  persevered  in  them  with  unabating  ardour  to  the  tctt 
last.  He  appears  indeed  to  have  expected  that  these  labours  woild 
have  cost  him  his  life,  but  it  affected  him  not ;  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  unusual  strength  and  vigour  of  his  constitution,  he  would  bavt 
fallen  a  sacrifice  luuch  sooner  ilian  he  did.’’ — Memoir,  pp.  107)  156, 
157. 


After  some  months  of  previous  indisposition,  the  srduosi 
and  truly  honourable  career  of  this  excellent  man,  temuosted 
on  the  morning  of  the  Lord’s  day,  May  the  7th,  1815. 

Although  many  of  our  readers  must  have  read  tlie  sUtemenb 
of  his  last  moments,  which  have  been  Very  extensively  circulated, 
we  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  melancholy  pleasure  of  puttiig 
them  upon  record  in  our  Journal. 


•  As  his  end  drew  near,  he  complained  of  great  depression  sad 
sinking,  saying  he  must  die.  A  friend  replied,  ‘  1  know  of  no  penot, 
Sir,  who  is  in  a  more  happy  situation  than  yourself ;  a  good  man,  o# 
the  verge  of  a  blessed  immortality.’  Mr.  Fuller  humbly  acquiesced, 
and  hoped  it  was  so.  11c  afterwards  lifted  up  his  hands,  and  tx* 
claimeu,  I  am  a  great  sinner,  and  if  I  am  saved,  it  must  be  bj 
great  and  sovereign  grace — by  great  and  sovereign  grace  I” 

*  His  mind  continued  full  of  hope ;  and  though  he  felt 
approaching  to  rapture,  yet  the  closing  scene  was  such  as  strikii^ 
displayed  tne  triumph  of  his  faith.  Dropping  now  and  then  sftv 
words,  he  was  heard  to  say  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  die- 
and  again  repeated,  “  I  know  whom  1  have  believed."  At  anotbr 
time  he  expressed  himself  in  his  own  energetic  manner,  saying,  **  Mr 
hope  is  such,  that  I  am  not  afraid  to  plunge  into  eternity.” 

‘The  general  vigour  of  his  constitution  providing  a  resistsoceW 
the  violence  of  the  disease,  rendered  his  sufferings  peculiarly  sewn; 
and  towards  the  last,  the  conflict  assumed  a  most  formidable  sq*^ 
Placing  his  hand  on  the  diseased  part,  the  sufferer  exclaimed,  ** 
this  deadly  wound  !”  At  another  time,  “  All  misery  centres 
Being  asked  whether  he  meant  bodily  misery ;  he  replied, 
yes  \  1  can  think  of  nothing  else  I”  His  bilious  sickness 
almost  lAcessant,  allowed  but  few  opportunities  of  convening 
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hif  friends;  and  of  course*  little  could  be  known  of  Iiis  dying  ex¬ 
perience.  The  following  deUichcd  sentence?,  which  dropped  at  dif- 
&ent  intervals,  indicate  the  general  state  of  his  mind  during  the 
last  days  of  his. illness  : 

M  I  feel  satisfaction  that  my  times  are  in  the  Lord’s  hands.  I 
have  been  importuning  the  Lord,  that  whether  I  live  it  may  be  to 
bisi.  or  wlietlier  1  die  it  may  be  to  him.  Flesh  and  heart  fail ;  but 
God  is  the  strength  of  my  heart,  and  my  portion  for  ever.** 

“  Into  thy  hands  I  commit  my  spirit,  my  family,  and  my  charge. 

I  have  done  a  little  for  God ;  but  all  that  1  have  done  needs  for¬ 
giveness:.  I  trust  in  sovereign  grace  and  mercy  alone.  God  is  my 
supporter  and  my  hope.  I  would  say,  not  my  will,  but  thine  be 
done.  God  is  my  soul's  eternal  rock,  the  strength  of  every  saint. 

I  am  a  poor  sinner,  and  my  only  hope  is  in  the  Saviour  of 
miners.*' 

‘  He  repeated  more  than  once,  “  My  breath  is  corrupt — my  days 
ire  extinct."  Frequently  during  his  affliction,  he  said,  “  My  mind 
ii  calm;  no  raptures — no  despondency.  At  other  times  he  said, 

« I  am  not  dismayed.  My  God,  my  Saviour,  my  Refuge,  to  thee 
1  commit  my  spirit.  Take  me  to  thyself— Bless  those  1  leave 
behind.” 

•At  length,  on  the  morning  of  the  I..ord*8  day.  May  7,  1815,  the 
lammons  came  to  call  him  to  his  rest,  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his 
age.  .Aware  that  it  was  the  sabbath,  hb  said  to  an  attendant,  just 
loud  enough  to  be  heard.  **  1  wish  1  had  strength  to  worship  with 
you.”  lie  added,  “  My  eyes  arc  dim and  he  npptmrcd  to  be 
nearly  blind.  From  eleven  till  about  half  past  eleven  o’clock,  during 
the  morning  service,  sitting  up  in  bed,  he  was  observed  to  be  en¬ 
gaged  in  prayer;  but  only  two  words  were  distinctly  audible—”  Help 
me!’’  At  the  close  of  tne  prayer,  he  struggled — fell  back — sighed 
three  times — and  in  five  minutes  expired.  His  hands  were  clasped 
io  death,  as  in  the  attitude  of  prayer.’ — pp.  46(),  4-62. 

Reserving  to  the  close  of  this  article  our  (general  estimate  of 
Mr.  Fuller’s  character,  and  also  of  the  obligations  due  from 
the  public  to  Mr.  M.,  as  his  biographer,  wesliall  proceed  to  make 
some  observations  on  two  of  the  controversies  in  which  Mr. 
F.  was  engaged.  And  of  these,  we  select  the  first  on  account 
of  the  variety  of  discussion  to  which  it  gave  rise,  and  the  se¬ 
veral  points  of  light  in  which  it  was  placed :  the  latter,  as  it 
•lands  foremost  in  impovtance  among  his  controversial  labours. 
Onr  notices  much  jof  necessity  be  brief,  and  can  display  only 
Ike  prominent  points  in  litigation. 

In  point  of  time,  the  controversy  on  Faith  was  the  first  in 
^hich  Mr.  F.  engaged.  The  light  which  he  diffused  over  this 
^ukject,  and  the  effects  which  have  arisen  out  of  the  controversy, 
ve  manifest  and  striking.  For  tiiough,  in  the  first  instance,  it 
contemplated  as  an  isolated  topic  of  debate,  in  the  progress 
cf  the  discussion  it  was  found  to  sustain  an  intimate  and  vital 
i^Dexion  with  the  duties  of  the  Christian  ministry,  and  with 
VoL.  V.  N.  S.  2  P 
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the  interests  of  practical  religion.  The  cold  and  heartltss  ex* 
hibition  of  Divine  truth,  which  even  to  the  coinmencemeiit  af 
the  present  controversy,  had  generally  prevailed,  especialW  is 
the  Bantish  churches,  had  shed  comparative  sterility  and  d^ 
over  them. 

‘  When,’  says  Mr.  Fuller,  ‘1  first  )>uhHshed  iny  treatise  oa 
^  the  nature  of  faith,  and  the  duty  of  all  men  who  hear  the 
‘  gospel  to  believe  it,  the  Christian  profession  had  sunk  into 
*  contempt  amongst  us;  insomuch,  that  had  matters  goneoa 
‘  but  a  few  years  longer,  the  baptists  would  have  become  a 
^  perfect  dung-hill  in  society.*  It  was  among  the  best  effecU  of 
this  controversy,  that  men  were  directed  more  to  the  study  of 
the  holy  Scriptures,  and,  for  models  of  preaching,  to  the 
])ractice  of  Christ  and  of  his  Apostles.  A  style  of  address  fall 
of  alTeclion  and  energy,  abounding  in  pungent  and  praotieal  ap« 
^leals  to  their  hearers,  was  henceforth  adopted  by  mtov 
)>reachers,  who  had  been  the  victims  of  the  previous  frigid 
system  of  instruction. 

The  main  positions  of  “  The  (iospel  worthy  of  all  Accepti* 
“  tion”  have  always  appeared  to  us  to  he  susceptible  of  the  liigbest 
argumentative  support  of  which  the  nature  of  the  case  admiti 
For,  if  men  do  not  lie  under  indispensable  obligations  to  belieTe 
whatever  God  says,  and  to  do  whatever  he  commands,  no 
guilt  can  attach  to  unbelief,  although  it  makes  him  **  a  liar;” 
nor  can  rebellion  he  pronounced  a  crime,  although  it  aims  it 
^the  dissolution  of  the  moral  harmony  of  the  universe. 

The  arguments  of  this  ]>erfoi*manee  were  however  destined  to 
undergo  a  most  rigorous  investigation ;  ai^d  they  were  opposed 
with  great  earni^tuess,  and  witli  some  plausibility,  by  iienons 
holding  very  oj)posite  theological  opinions.  The  ground  of 
tlieir  attack  and  ot  their  failure,  may  be  concisely  exhibited. 

Mr.  Button  and  Mr.  Martin  concurred  in  denying  that  it  b 
the  duty  of  sinners  to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ;  for  we  cai 
scarcely  admit  that  Mr.  Martin’s  ^  whimsical  notion  of  eo* 
‘  deavour,’  ilestroys  the  virtual  identity  which  subsists  betwea 
his  objection  and  that  of  Mr.  Button.  At  a  periml  so  disUK 
from  tliat  In  which  the  controversy  originated,  we  shall  not  tros* 
ble  our  readers  with  the  inconclusive  reasonings  to  which  these 
geutlomeii  resorted.  We  shall  content  ourselves  with  an  ex* 
liihition  of  what  they  appear  to  have  thought  the  invulnerahle 
jmiiit  of  their  posiiion ;  and  shall  give  it,  in  the  axioiW* 
tical  form  in  which  it  seems  ]\lr.  Martin  was  wont  todb* 
j)lay  it.  ‘  Will  any  man  tell  me,  that  it  is  my  duty  to  dj 
‘  that  fmihdui  Divine  assistance,  which  I  can  oulydoirW. 
The  sentiment  expressed  in  this  query,  is  common  to  Mr- 
Button  and  to  Mr.  Martin,  and  forms  the  essence  of  their  op* 
jKisitiou  to  Mr.  F.’s  treatise. 
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The  crude  objection,  that  lucu  arc  not  obliged  to  do  that 
Tikicb  they  are  unable  to  pcrforiu,  oviTlooks  totally  the  dU- 
tioction,  us  obvious  in  common  life  as  in  Aieology,  between  that 
Iflibility  which  results  from  the  ivant  of  faculties^  and  that 
fbidi  results  from  a  diitinclination  to  employ  them  for  any 
^‘reu  end.  *  Whatever  a  man  could  not  do,  if  he  wouldy  he 
under  a  natural  inability  of  doing;  but  when  all  the  reason 

•  why  a  man  cannot  do  a  thing,  is  because  he  docs  not  chute 
Mo  do  it,  the  inability  is  only  of  a  moral  kind.  It  lies  in  his 

*  will  as  distinguished  from  the  physical  faculties  of  his  nature.*' 
Nooers  are  unable  to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  only  so  far  as  they 
ire  unwilling.  They  renounce  his  dominion,  because  they 
“ri//  nof'  have  him  to  reiffu  over  them  :  and  they  reject 
denial  life,  because  they  **  will  noV*  come  unto  him  that  they 
any  obtain  it.  IMr.  Martin's  moral  axiom  contains  a  po-  * 
slioii,  *  w  hich,  when  the  terms  are  accurately  defined  and 
‘cleared  of  their  ambiguity,  conducts  us  to  this  very,  extra- 
‘ordinary  conclusion,  tliut  men  are  obliged  to  just  as  much 
‘of duty  as  they  are  inclined  to.’ 

The  distinction  to  which  we  have  adverted,  iniiH  legitimate 
infiteHce  upon  the  pretent  controvcrsify  was  unknown  or 
disregarded  by  both  ]\lr.  Fuller’s  opponents.  Hence  the 
iDofubion  that  pervades  their  statements  of  the  obligations  and 
irivileges  of  sinners.  The  distinct  relations  of  a  moral  go- 
lemor  and  a  gracious  sovereign,  which  Ood  bears  to  his 
creatures,  they  seem  to  have  been  inciipablc  of  discriminating. 
.Nor  do  they  appear  to  have  at  all  understood  how  that,  which, 
in  a  system  of  legislation,  is  demanded  as  a  duty,  may,  in  a 
dispwisulion  of  grace,  be  communicated  as  a  privilege. 

*  It  is  God’s  work,’  as  Mr.  Morris  has  expressed  it,  *  to  bestow 
uith  and  repentance ;  but  it  is  inuifs  duty,  in  obedience  to  his  will, 

(0  repent  and  believe  the  Gospel.  God,  in  bestowing  these,  makes 
men  only  to  see  things  as  they  ' ought t  and  to  be  affected  and  dis- 
poied  by  them  as  they  ought.  He  may  do  this  or  not,  according  to 
^  Mverelgn  good  iifeasure  ;  but  men’s  obligations  remain  still  the 
umc,  whether  they  will  hear  or  whether  they  will  forbear;  and 
^gospel  revelation  leaves  them  without  excuse.’  p.  301. 

Could  these  objectors  have  demonstrated  the  incorrectness 
of  this  distinction,  or  the  impropriety  of  its  application  to  the 
’‘iibjcct  of  debate,  they  might  have  realized  their  object ; 
but  this  was  impossible,  and  their  failure  was  therefore  in- 
f'iuble. 

Mr.  Dan  Taylor,  another. of  Mr.  Fuller’s  opponents,  entered 
arena  with  very  difVerent  sentiments,  and  the  most  sanguine 
Unacquainted  with  the  stren^i  of  Mr.  Fuller’s: 
P^^Uiou,  ho  even  indulged  the  ho[H;  of  bringing  him  over  to 
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tlie  AriniaiaD  system.  The  elements  of  Mr.  Fuller^g  ci^ 
were  found,  liowever,  in  the  end,  to  be  as  hostile  to  Mr.  TtjlQr*i 
iriews,  as  to  those  of  Mr.  Button  and  IMr.  Martin.  Mr.  Ttylor 
conceded  to  Mr.  Fuller  the  Icadins;  principle  of  his 
and  maintained  with  him,  that  the  oblip^ation  to  belicYe  U  co-n* 
tensive  with  the  publication  of  the  Gospel.  But,  on  the 
of  this  obligation  there  was  this  vital  dilfaixince :  ^ir.  Taylor 
in  accordance  with  the  other  articles  of  his  theolo(^ical  ertti^ 
maintained,  that  men  lie  under  an  obligation  to  believe  the  Qos. 
pel,  because  a  portion  of  grace  has  been  procured,  and  is  of. 
fered  to  all  through  the  death  of  Christ.  This  grace  is,  io  hb 
system,  essential  to  moral  ageney,  and  to  the  accountableness 
and  blameworthiness  of  men.  Mr.  Fuller  rejected,  of  course, 
the  notion  of  universal  grace  as  the  ground  of  accountableness ; 
and  contended,  that  whatever  is  essential  to  moral  agency,  fills 
under  the  denomination  of  justice^  and  not  of  grace.  At  the 
same  time,  he  asserted  that  natural  power  is  power,  and  thit 
it  is  fully  suilicient  to  render  men  accountable  beings. 

Mr.  Taylor’s  views  of  moral  agency,  and  of  the  rotpiisltesto 
constitute  nn^i  accountable,  appear  to  be  exceedingly  crude,  ind 
tend  to  annihilate  every  just  distinction  between  the  govern* 
inent  and  the  grace  of  God.  In  the  outset  of  the  eontroveny, 
Mr.  Fuller’s  statement  of  the  distinction  between  natural  tad 
moral  inability,  was  to  the  mind  of  Mr.  Taylor  full  of  promise; 
but,  alas  1  no  sooner  did  he  discover  that  this  distinction  por¬ 
tended  death  to  his  hopes  of  con(|uest,  than  he  murmured,  ind 
even  shewed  some  sympathy  for  the  routed  hosts  of  Mr.  Fuller’s 
by  per-C  alvinistic  opponents. 

There  was,  however,  a  second  point  pf  collision  between  th«c 
disputants,  not  at  all  inferior  in  interest  to  that  which  we  hire 
just  noticed.  Mr.  Fuller  had  argued  the  propriety  of  addren- 
ing  calls  and  invitations  to  repent  and  to  believe,  to  sinners  ii 
general.  To  tliis  ^Ir.  Taylor  accorded,  and  deduced  from  it 
what  to  him  api>eared  to  he  an  irresistible  inference,  namdjt 
that  universal  invitations  imply  universal  provision.  Had  Mr. 
Taylor  included  in  his  notion  of  universal  provision,  no  more 
than  an  objective  fulness  in  the  atonement,  or  its  adaptation  *  to 
‘  save  a  world,  if  a  world  shouRi  believe  in  it,’  there  had  1*361 
little  ground  of  ditference  between  him  and  his  opponent.  But 
while  in  Mr.  Fuller’s  view  the  infinite  sufficiency  of  the  deitli 
of  Christ  permitted  and  justified  tlie  use  of  general  calls  usd 
invitations  to  believe  in  him,  it  did  not  operate  to  impair  or  to 
subvert  the  doctrine  of  personal  election,  of  which  he  wm  i 
firm  and  constant  believer.  It  was  the  association  of  the  ini* 
nite  sufficiency  of  the  death  of  Christ  with  a  limited  de^St 
that,  in  this  instance,  gave  to  his  system  of  religious  warhw 
the  power  of  aimojing  the  motley  hosts  of  hU  enemies*  Tkh 
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iduDUf'c  is  of  necessity' interwoven  with  tliose  views  of  Cal- 
nDisni  which  connect  the  doctrine  of  election  with  the  applica- 
tloQ  of  the  atonement ;  and  which  hold  particular  redemption 
nt  branch  of  that  doctrine.  Mr.  Taylor  retired  from  the  com- 
:  unable  to  force  upon  his  antagonist  the  Arminian  notion  of 

vsiversal  provision,  or  to  shew  that  the  duty  of  sinners  to  be- 
itere  in  Jesus  Christ,  was  incompatible  with  a  limitation  of 
()csign  in  his  death.  Mr.  Fuller  has  stated,  with  considerable 
tftet,  the  ai^reement  of  these  sentiments  with  each  other,  and 
the  superiority  of  the  system  which  he  defended,  over  that  of 
his  tdrersary. 

<  The  provision  made  by  the  death  of  ChrUt  is  of  two  kinds,— a 
provision  of  pardon  and  acceptance  for  all  believers — and  a  provision 
of  grace  to  enable  a  sinner  to  believe.  The  first  affords  a  motive  for 
rftuming  to  God  in  Christ’s  name ;  the  last  excites  to  a  compliance 
with  that  motive.  Now  in  which  of  these  has  the  scheme  of  Mr.T. 
toy  advantage  of  that  which  he  opposes?  Not  in  the  Jirst :  we  sup- 
pose  the  provisions  of  Christ's  death  altogether  sufficient  for  the  fuU 
tilment  of  his  promises,  be  they  as  extensive  as  they  may — that  full 
ud  free  pardon  is  provided  for  all  that  believe  in  him — and  that  if 
ill  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe  could  be  persuaded  to  return  to  God 
la  Christ’s  name,  they  would  undoubtedly  be  accepted  of  him.  Does 
the  opposite  scheme  propose  any  more  ?  No ;  it  pretends  to  no  such 
thing  as  a  provision  for  unbelievers  being  forgiven  and  accepted. 
Thus  far  at  least,  therefore,  we  stand  upon  equal  ground. 

*  But  has  the  scheme  of  our  opponent  the  advantage  in  the  last  par¬ 
ticular  ?  Does  it  not  boast  of  a  universal  provision  of  ^race^  sufficient 
to  enable  every  man  to  comply  with  the  Gospel  ?  It  does;  but  what 
it  amounts  to,  is  difficult  to  say.  Does  it  effectually  produce  in  man- 
find  in  general  any  thing  of  a  right  spirit,  any  thing  of  a  true  desire 
to  come  to  Christ  for  the  salvation  of  their  souls?  No  such  thing  if 
^nded.  At  most  it  only  amounts  to  this,  that  God  is  ready  to 
lelp  them  out  of  their  condition,  if  theu  vcUl  but  ash  him  ;  and  to  give 
them  every  assistance  in  the  good  wora,  if  they  will  but  be  in  earnest 
lad  let  about  it.  Well,  if  this  is  the  whole  of  which  our  opponent 
cin  boast,  1  see  nothing  superior  in  this  neither,  to  the  sentiment 
vhich  he  opposes.  We  consider  the  least  demree  of  a  right  spirit  as 
plentifully  encouraged  in  the  word  of  God.  If  a  person  do  but  truly 
luire  to  come  to  Christ,  or  desire  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  that  end,  we  doubt  not  but  grace  is  provided  for  hit  assistance. 
God  will  surely  *  give  his  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  him.'  Where 
tltcn  b  the  superiority  of  Mr.  Taylor’s  system  ?  It  makes  no  eflec- 
tail  provision  ibr  begetting  a  right  disposition  in  those  who  are  so 
tftteriy  destitute  of  it  that  they  will  not  seek  afler  it.  It  only  en« 
“wages  the  well-disposed.*  pp.  285,  286. 

Mr.  Archibald  M‘Lean,  although  in  chronological  order  the 
^  of  Mr.  Fuller’s  opponents,  enjoyefl  in  acumen  and  know- 
of  the  subject,  an  unquestioned  superiority  over  all  the 
^  Jealous  for  the  honour  of  justification  by  faith  alone,  and 
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Ocvotnl  to  those  notions  of  simple  belief  which  have  prevaihil 
so  extensively  in  the  northern  part  of  our  Island,  he  under¬ 
took  to  controvert,  on  the  ground  of  its  comprehensiveness,  Mr. 
Fuller’s  detinition  of  Faith.  Not  perceiving  that  whatever  of 
holiness  Mr.  F.  attributed  to  Faith,  it  formed  in  bis  view  no 
part  oftliat  for  the  nuke  of  which  we  arc  justifie<l,  Mr.  M*Letn 
Insisted  in  maintaining,  that  Faith  is  an  exercise  of  the  under¬ 
standing  only,  and  of  course  that  it  sustains  only  an  intellec¬ 
tual  and  not  a  moral  character.  At  the  same  time,  with  won¬ 
derful  inconsistency,  as  it  seems  to  us,  he  maintained  that  it  h 
the  f/iifi/  of  sinners  to  believe  in  .lesns  Christ 

Mr.  Fuller,  on  the  contrary,  insisted  on  the  holy  nature  of 
F aith,  and  assigned  to  it  in  justification  a  connexion  of  order 
and  of  wisdom.  The  union  formed  by  Faith  between  btlievinr 
sinners  and  Jesus  Christ,  was,  in  his  view,  an  adequate  ground 
for  their  justification  by  his  righteousness,  or  the  reckoning  of 
his  merits  to  their  account :  hut  he  disclaimed  utterly  and  uni¬ 
formly  tlie  intention  of  ascribing  any  meritorious  influence  to 
Faith  in  jiistiflcution.  On  the  supposition  that  Faith  sustained  i 
holy  character,  he  saw  a  fitness  and  beauty  in  its  being  accounted 
a  duty;  but  as  it  could  not,  in  Mr.  M‘Lean’s  view  of  it, con¬ 
tain 'any  exercise  of  the  heart,  and  therefore  not  any  obedience, 
Mr.  Fuller  could  not  sec  the  reasonableness  or  the  advantageof 
maintaining  it  to  be  a  duty. 

This  has  always  struck  us  as  an  argument  of  great  cogency 
against  the  view  of  Faith  entertained  by  Mr.  !M‘LeRn.  Thetno 
propositions — Faith  is  an  exercise  of  mere  intellect,  yet  Faith  a 
a  duty — are  incongruous  and  irreconcileahle.  For  if  Faith  be 
an  exercise  of  mere  intellect,  and  fall  in  no  respect  under  Ibe 
influence  of  the  will  and  atfeclions,  it  must  ho  devoid  of  wy 
moral  character,  and  eaunot  therefore  he  a  legitimate  object  of 
commaml,  of  praise,  or  of  blame.  Involuntary  actions,  or  ac¬ 
tions  in  whicli  the  will  has  no  concern,  have  no  moral  character, 
and  that  bectuise  they  lie  without  the  sphere  of  its  infliieucf. 
and  are  involuntary.  If  all  obedience  consists  in  the  heart,  or 
in  the  genuine  expressions  of  it,  there  seems  to  be  a  stnigt 
inconsistency  in  first  excluding  from  tlie.  nature  of  Faith  every 
exercise  of  the  heart,  ami  then  maintaining  it  to  be  the  dutf 
of  sinners  to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ.  There  seems  to  us  to  k 
no  consistent  meiliuni  between  the  admission  and  tlie  rejeclioa  d 
both  tlie  princijdes  upon  which  Mr.  F.’s  reasonings  on 
article  are  built.  If  Faith  be  in  its  nature  lioly,  it  is  properly 
an  object  of  command  ;  but  if  it  be  an  exercise  of  intellect  oil}» 
it  is  far  otherw  ise,  for  where  the  influence  of  the  will  is  excluded, 
obedience  is  impossible  ;  unless  the  absurd  notion  of  in  voluntiry 
obedience  be  maintained.  . 

On  Ibis  view  of  Faith,  and  others  collateral  to  it,  5Ir.  F.W“  j 
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m  efiilcnt  advanta^o  over  his  shrewd  and  powerful  antagonist. 

The  discussion  elicited  much  acute  observation,  from  which 
posterity,  we  have  no  doubt,  will  reap  sifl^nal  advantaj^. 

There  was  a  second  capital  point  in  litigation  between  these 
tble  disputants.  It  was  obviously  implied  in  the  arguments 
fiaployed  in  “  The  Gos]>el  worthy  of  all  Acceptation,”  that  the 
eiistence  of  a  holy  disposition  of  heart  is  iuK)essary  in  order  to 
believing  in  Christ.  This  Mr.  M‘ Lean  denieri.  Controversy 
apart,  it  has  appearerl  to  ns,  tliat  the  volitions  and  moral  ex¬ 
ercises  of  an  accountable  agent,  will  always  correspond  to  the 
disposition  of  the  agent  by  whom  they  are  put  forth.  Now, 
that  the  embracing  of  a  holy  Saviour,  is  itself  a  holy  exercise, 
will  not,  we  imagine,  be  doubted  by  any  who  are  not  admirern 
of  Mr.  IM‘ljcan’s  system,  lint  the  holiness  of  the  exercise 
implies  the  holiness  of  the  principle  in  which  it  originates ; 
ana  as  the  ])rinciple  must  in  the  order  of  nature  at  least  pre¬ 
cede  the  exercise  or  action  of  it,  the  arguments  of  Mr.  F.  in 
defence  of  his  ]>osition,  are,  w'c  think,  more  than  plausible. 
These  were  strengthened  and  elucidatotl  in  his  Letters  on  San- 
demanianism,  published  several  years  after  this  controversy  had 
closed. 

\Vc  have  room  only  for  a  few  detached  remarks  upon  the 
controversy  by  which,  in  all  probability,  Mr.  F.  will  be  best 
knowMi  to  posterity,  it  will  not,  we  presume,  be  imputed  to  us 
as  arrogance,  if  we  claim  for  the  Author  of  the  “  Systems  Com- 
“  pared,”  a  complete  triumph  over  his  opponents.  We  are  not 
insensible  of  the  advantages  which  that  |>erformance  might  have 
derived  in  siune  subordinate  instances,  from  a  better  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  IViblical  criticrism  ;  but  to  the  justness  of  the  principle 
of  the  argument,  and  the  completeness  with  which  that  prin¬ 
ciple  is  established,  we  pay  profound  and  grateful  homage. 
IVe  are  forliiied  in  the  belief  ot  its  high  excellence,  by  one  fact, 
that  although  more  than  twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  its  first 
publication,  no  answer  to  it  has  been  produced  by  the  party 
again^Jt  which  it  was  directed.  In  making  this  statement,  we  • 
do  not  forget  the  names  of  Toulmin  and  Kentish  ;  Iwit  their 
pamphlets  totally  change  the  ground  of  the  debate,  and  can  in 
ao  just  souse  he  entitled  to  the  reputation  of  answers  to  Mr. 
I'.’s  performance.  The  ground  of  his  argument  is  a  compari- 
wn  of  the  adverse  systems,  as  to  their  moral  tendency.  T'he 
Ip'oiind  of  argument  adopted  by  his  opponents,  is  the  com}m- 
rative  evidence  by  which  the  adverse  systems  are  supported. 
Had  Mr.  Fuller  compared  the  evidence  of  the  systems  in 
^juestion,  and  thence  inferred  the  superior  moral  tendency  of 
his  own,  the  principle  on  which  his  opponents  constructed  their 
defence,  would  have  been  most  nearly  in  point.  But  the  fact 
\  that  the  principle  of  Mr.  Fuller’s  argument  says  nothing 
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directly  as  to  the  evidence  for  the  truth  of  Calvinism.  lt| 
truth  is,  with  him,  uii  inference  from  its  8U)>cnor  moral  tendency, 
To  ilemolish  this  inference,  it  was  lu'cessary  to  have  she\>n  that 
Calvinism  has  not  the  hi^h  moral  tendency  which  this  advo¬ 
cate  aUrihutes  to  it.  'I'o  attempt  a  demonstration  of  the  infe. 
riority  of  the  cvitlence  on  which  it  rests,  is  not  meeting  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  his  urgunient,  but  introclucin<^  a  test  of  the  value  of 
religious  opinions,  which  he  dhl  not  professedly  examine. 

it  lias  been  iiisinnatoil,  that  the  argument  of  Mr.  Fuller’s 
hook, arrogates  to  Calvinists,  what  the  corrupt  .lews  urro^ted 
to  themselves,— 1  superior  sanctity  ; — that  its  language  is  in  of, 
feci,  “  Stand  by  yourselves,  for  we  are  holier  than  ye.”  But 
the  fact  is,  if  Mr.  Fuller’s  argument  arro^^ates  any  thini;,  it  is 
not  to  CaUinists,  hut  to  the  Calvinistic  system.  The  positive 
and  actual  intluence  of  Calvinistic  principles  upon  the  charac¬ 
ters  of  those  who  admit  their  truth,  corrohoraten  his  argument, 
hut  does  not  constitute  its The  simple  question  is, 
whether  that  system  of  religious  doctrine,  which  insists  upon 
the  evil  of  sin,  the  eipiily  and  goodness  of  the  Divine  law,  and 
faith  in  Jesus  Chri'it,  has  u  greater  it‘ndency  to  produce  “  re - 
“  penlunce  toward  (iod  and  faitli  toward  our  Lord  Jesus 
“  L’hrist,”  than  that  system  which  represents  sin  as  a  mere  ve¬ 
nial  odence,  which  denn  s  thecipiity  and  goodness  of  the  Divine 
law,  and  which  excludes  all  trust  or  contideiice  in  Christ.  Of 
the  legitimate  temlency  of  these  views,  there  can,  we  think,  he 
no  doubt;  and  wht'ther  that  tendency  he  exemplified  in  the 
actual  f  haracter  and  deportment  of  the  professors  of  the  fCt 
spective  systems,  is  uiciilental  to  the  argument,  but  is  no  part  of 
its  vital  strength.  It  is  very  ])ossihle  that  a  hern‘ver  in  the 
truth  ami  importance  of  Calvinistic  sentiments,  may  fail  to  ex- 
liihit  their  h'gitimate  tendency'  in  his  personal  character  and 
deportment.  In  this  case,  the  Calvinistic  systtun  would  be  de¬ 
prived  of  the  collateral  advantage  derived  from  the  holy  con¬ 
sistency  of  this  its  avowed  frieiul ;  hut  the  tendency  of  the  sen- 
timt'uts  wliic*h  compose  that  system,  would  rem  liii  unaltered, 
in  short,  though  Mr.  Fuller  takes  occasion  to  notice  in  the 
course  of  the  debate,  the  moral  conduct  both  of  Socinians  and 
Calvinists,  his  object  was  to  ascertain  the  tendency  of  their 
respective  systems,  and  not  the  consistency  of  the  reputed  or 
real  udhervuts  of  those  systems.  We  are  not  inclined,  bow- 
ever,  through  mere  wantonness,  to  throw  away  the  advantage* 
derived  to  the  Calvinistic  system  from  the  actual  character  and 
deportment  of  its  advoc'ates  and  professors ;  for,  without  vaunt¬ 
ing  of  our  superior  sanctity,  we  think  in  point  of  fact  the  inte- 
gritv,  holiness,  and  zeal  of  Calvinists,  need  not  shrink  from  * 
‘  comparison  with  the  virtues  of  tlieir  opponents. 

The  character  of  Mr.  Fuller  will  be  variously  estunated  iC: 
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rordlng  to  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  those  who  undertake  its 
jdineation.  For  our  own  parts,  wc  are  happy  to  express  and 
\fs(\U  tlic  high  sentiments  winch  we  cherish  of  his  worth,  hy  an 
fxtraetthat  all  our  readers  have  perused,  hut  whieli  we  shall  be 
rtiilily  pardoned  for  transferring  to  onr  pages.  ‘  Having  beeu 
«led  to  mention  this  uiVeeting  eirciiinstance,*  (the  death  of  Mr. 
Fuller,)  ^  1  cannot  refrain  from  expressing,  in  a  few  words,  Uic 
‘i^Uiinents  of  atfectiouate  veneration  with  which  1  always  re- 
'garded  that  excellent  person  while  living,  and  cherish  his  nie- 

<  mory  now  that  ha  is  no  more  ;  a  man,  whose  sagacity  enabled 
‘him  to  penetrate  to  the  depths  of  every  subject  he  explored, 

‘  whose  conceptions  were  so  |K>wert‘ul  and  luminous,  that  what 
‘  was  doubtful  and  original  appeared  familiar;  what  was  intricate, 

<  cisy  and  perspicuous  in  his  hands ;  equally  successful  in  cn- 
‘  forcing  the  practical,  stating  the  theoretical,  and  discussing  the 
‘  })oleiuical  branches  of  theology  ;  without  the  advantage  of  early 
‘education,  he  rose  to  high  distinction  among  the  religious 
‘  writers  of  his  day,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  most  active  aud  labori- 
‘ous  life  left  monuments  of  his  piety  and  genius,  which  will  sur- 
‘vive  to  distant  posterity.  /  Here  1  making  his  eulogium,  I 
‘  ihould  necessiurily  dwell  on  the  spotless  integrity  of  his  private 
‘  life,  his  fidelity  in  friendship,  his  neglect  of  self  interest,  his 
‘  ardent  attachment  to  truth,  and  especially  the  series  of  unceas¬ 
ing  labours  and  exertions,  in  superintending  the  mission  to 

‘  India,  to  which  he  most  probably  fell  a  victim.  He  had  nothing 
‘  feeble  or  undecisive  in  his  character,  but  to  every  undertaking 
‘  in  which  he  was  engaged,  he  brought  all  the  powers  of  his  un- 
‘derstaiidiiig,  all  the  energies  of  his  heart;  and  if  lie  were  less 
‘  distinguished  by  the  comprehension,  than  the  acumen  and  soli- 
*  dity  of  his  thoughts ;  less  eminent  for  the  gentler  graces,  than 
‘  for  stern  integrity  and  native  grandeur  of  mind,  we  have  only 
^  to  reinemher  the  necessary  limitations  of  human  excellence.** 

Kvery  one  who  was  so  hapity  as  to  know  the  original,  will 
trace  in  the  following  sketch  of  Mr.  Fuller’s  ministerial  talents, 
one  of  the  most  pleasing  efforts  of  31  r.  Morris’s  pen. 

*  As  a  preacher  he  soon  became  popular,  without  any  of  the  com* 
mon  aids  of  popularity.  He  had  none  of  that  easy  elocution,  none  of 
that  graceful  duency,  which  melts  upon  the  ear,  and  captivates  the 
attention  of  an  auditor.  His  enunciation  was  laborious  and  slow;  his 
voice  strong  and  heavy;  occasionally  plaintive,  and  capable  of  an 
^reeable  modulation.  He  had  none  of  tliat  eloquence  which  consists 
in  a  felicitous  selection  of  terms,  or  in  the  harmonious  construction  of 
periods;  he  had  a  boldness  in  his  manner,  a  masculine  delivery,  and 
peat  force  of  expression.  His  style  was  often  much  deformed  by 
colloquialisms,  and  coarse  provincials ;  but  in  the  roughest  of  his  com* 
positions,  “  the  bones  of  a  giant  might  be  seen.*'  * 

*  Terms  oj  Communiott}  by  R.  Hall,  M.  A.  PrcfacC)  pp*  6, 7* 
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‘  In  rntcrin"  the  pulpit,  he  studied  very  little  decorum,  andofiai 
bundled  out  of  it  with  an  appearance  of  precipitation  ;  but  while  then 
he  seldom  failed  to  acqirit  himself  with  honour  and  fidelity.  His  at’ 
titude  too  was  sufficiently  negligent.  Not  aware  of  its  awkwardani 
in  the  course  of  his  delivery,  he  would  insensibly  place  one  hand  upon 
his  breast  or  behind  him,  and  gradually  twist  off  a  button  from  his 
coat,  which  some  of  his  domestics  had  frequent  occasion  to  replace. 
This  habit  was  in  process  of  time  much  corrected,  and  many  other 
protuberances  were  smoothed  away  by  the  improvement  of  his  taste, 
and  the  collisions  of  society ;  but  certainly  in  these  respects  he  was 
not  the  exact  model  of  an  orator. 

*  His  presence  in  the  pulpit  was  imposing,  grave,  and  manly ;  tending 
to  inspire  awe,  rather  than  conciliate  esteem.  His  general  aspect 
was  lowering  and  cloudy,  giving  indications  of  a  storm,  rather  thta 
affording  hopes  of  serenity.  Yet  there  was  nothing  boisterous,  load, 
or  declamatory :  no  intemperate  warmth,  or  sallies  of  the  passions: 
all  was  calm,  pathetic,  and  argumentative,  overcast  with  a  kind  of 
negligent  grandeur.  He  was  deeply  impressed  w  ith  his  subject,  and 
anxious  to  produce  a  similar  impression  on  his  hearers. 

*  To  an  acute  and  vigorous  understanding  were  united,  a  rich  and 
fertile  imagination,  an  even  flow  of  feeling,  seldom  rising,  to  an  ex- 
tacy,  and  an  awful  sense  of  eternal  realities  :  these,  accompanied  with 
an  energetic  manner  of  speaking,  supplied  every  other  defect,  and 
gave  to  his  ministry  an  unusual  degree  of  interest.  He  could  never  be 
heard  but  with  satisfaction :  if  the  heart  were  not  at  all  times  afected, 
yet  the  judgment  would  be  informed,  and*the  taste  gratified,  by  anun- 
expected  display  of  some  important  truth,  ingeniously  stated,  and  pow- 
erUilly  applied.  His  own  ideas  were  strong  and  lucid,  and  he  had  the 
faculty  of  placing  them  in  the  clearest  light ;  if  he  failed  to  produce 
conviction,  he  was  rarely  deficient  in  evidence. 

‘  Though  his  writings  enter  deeply  into  controversy,  in  his  ministry 
it  was  far  otherwise.  There  he  took  the  high  places  of' the  field ; 
here  he  tarried  at  home,  and  divided  the  spoil.  The  least  disputable 
points  of  religion,  which  arc  at  all  times  the  most  essential,  were  the 
leading  theme  of  his  ministry.  The  Cross  of  Christ  was  the  doctrine 
that  lay  nearest  his  heart ;  this,  in  all  its  tendencies  and  bearings,  in 
all  its  relations  to  the  government  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  the 
soul,  he  delighted  to  elucidate  in  every  diversity  of  form,  and  on  thii 
he  dwelt  with  growing  zeal  and  ardour  to  the  close  of  life.  It  wasi 
subject  that  met  him  in  every  direction,  that  beautified  and  adorned 
every  other  topic,  that  lived  and  breathed  in  all  his  preaching,  and 
that  laid  the  foundation  of  all  his  hopes.’  pp.  GG— 69. 

As  an  Author,  l^lr.  Fuller  rose  to  considerable  eminence  among 
the  theological  writers  of  his  day.  Without  the  attraetiow 
of  style,  his  works  have  ohtaiued  an  extent  of  circulation  and  in- 
lluencc,  denied  to  a  large  projiortiou  of  the  religious  writings  of 
modcrti  times.  His  intellect,  vigorous,  profound,  and  perspica¬ 
cious,  has  impressed  a  permanent  interest  u|Km  his  wriliag*- 
The  defects  of  his  style  are  justly  compensated  by  the  weight 
of  his  sentiments,  the  felicity  of  his  illustrations,  and  the  force  of 
his  arguments. 
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Mr.  Morris’s  materials  for  the  personal  Memoir  of  his  once  in* 
tirnate  and  interesting  friend,  were  obviously  very  scanty.  Ills 
ntrrative  is  well  managotl ;  but  much  remains  to  be  supplied  in 
this  department,  in  the  Mcmoir>  announced  for  publication  by 
l)r.  Ryland. 

The  analysis  of  Mr.  Fuller’s  several  productions,  does  great 
credit  to  the  Author  of  these  Memoirs.  In  his  review  of  Mr.  F.’s 
controversial  writings,  the  sagacity  which  Mr.  Morris  discovers, 
in  seizing  and  unfolding  the  point  at  issue,  is  such  as  could  be  ac¬ 
quired  only  by  great  familiarity  with  the  subjects  in  debate. 
This  part  of  the  volume  before  us,  cannot  fail  to  excite  conside- 
ntble  attention,  as  it  displays  the  essence  of  the  respective  con¬ 
troversies,  divested  of  all  that  is  extraneous,  incidental,  and 
temporary.  The  occasional  criticisms  of  the  volume  are  entitled 
to  almost  equal  praise,  except  where  severity  incidentally  annoys 
our  milder  feelings. 

We  cannot  part  with  Mr.  JMorris,  without  admonishing  him 
on  the  voluntary  peril  to  which  he  has  exposed  himself,  in  under¬ 
taking  to  write  the  memoirs  of  a  man,  ^  whose  misjudging  and 

*  misguided  conduct  tended  to  indict  upon  him  an  irreparable  iu- 
‘jury.’  We  have  no  doubt  that  in  Mr.  Fuller,  ‘  a  vigorous  con- 

*  stitution,  and  uncultivated  habits,,  allied  to  an  independent  and 
^  determined  mind,  occasioned  an  excess  of  freedom  and  fide- 

*  lity,  not  unfrequeiUly  at  variance  with  the  softer  passions,  and 

*  producing  a  luxuriance  of  the  severer  virtues.’  Tenderness 
was  not  one  of  i\\e  prominent  attrihutes  of  his  character.  But 
the  exposure  of  those  severer  virtues,  was  a  task  gratuitously 
undertaken  by  Mr.  Morris,  and  we  have  regretted  in  our  perusal 
of  his  volume,  to  observe  too  often  the  indications  of  a  smothered 
resentment.  Perhaps  it  was  too  much  to  expect,  that  under  all 
the  cireumstances  of  the  case,  Mr.  Morris  should  entirely  divest 
his  narrutive  of  personal  feeling  and  personal  allusion.  He  suppo¬ 
ses  himself  to  have  been  deeply  wronged,  and  in  his  zeal  to  be  ac¬ 
counted  an  impartial  biographer  he  jp  not  unmindful  of  the 
wounded  man.  We,  of  course,  are  perfect  strangers  to  the 
grounds  of  those  dissensions  which  separated  him  fiom  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  these  Memoirs,  whose  death  we  all  deplore;  but  we  can¬ 
not  forbear  to  remind  him,  that  there  is  probably  as  muoh  guilt  in 
the  impenitent  pride  which  scorns  to  say  1  have  sinned,  as  in 
the  want  of  a  chastised  courtesy  of  manner,  or  a  tender  conside¬ 
ration  of  human  frailty. 
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Art.  VII.  1.  A  i>cripture  Heh^  designed  to  asiut  in  reading  the 
profitably •  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Bickersteth.  With  Three  Mint 
12mo.  pp.  220.  Price  48. 6d.  Seeley.  Londun,  1816.  ^ 

2.  The  Samcy  abridged  by  the  Author.  Without  Maps,  ISmo.  pp,  87, 
Price  6d.  or  25  for  11s.  Fourth  Edition.  Seeley.  London,  1816.  * 

want  of  a  plain  Tract,  cheap  enoug^h  to  be  easily  pro. 

■  cured,  and  yet  suAiciently  comprehensive  to  be  useful  to 
those  who  are  he^iiininf^  to  read  the  Bible,  induced  the  Author  to 
undertake  the  little  work  now  announced  to  our  readers.  Ifdoei 
not  often  fall  to  our  lot,  to  introduce  to  their  notice  books  that 
fully  answer  the  pretensions  set  forth  in  their  title  pa^es:  in  the 
present  instance,  however,  we  are  happy  to  state  that  Mr.  Bick- 
ersteth’s  little  work  is  indeed  a  Scripture-help,  and  is  perhaps 
better  calculated  than  any  similar  tract  that  has  fallen  under  our 
notice,  to  assist  the  unlearned  reader  in  the  profitable  study 
of  the  Word  of  Life.  • 

The  larger  edition  comprises  fifteen  chapters,  of  which  the 
subjects  are — The  value  of  the  Bible — The  importance  of  ha^ 
hituulky  studying  it — The  necessity  of  Dirine  assistance  to 
enable  vs  properly  to  understand  if. — Cieneral  remarks  on  the 
wliole  Bible,  and  short  observations  on  each  book — Practical  re¬ 
marks  on  various  subjects  contained  in  the  Bible,  and  particularly 
on  the  Law  and  the  Gospel — *On  the  Jewish  State,  including  re¬ 
marks  on  their  feasts,  otiices,  and  sacrifices,  the  seasons  in  Judea, 
and  the  ndigious  swts  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures — ♦An  expla¬ 
nation  of  some  expressions  peculiar  to  the  Scriptures — On  Scrip¬ 
ture  difficulties — A  summary  of  Divine  truth — ^Reasons  wky 
the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  is  frequently  attended  mtk 
little  adrantage — Practical  rules  for  daily  study — Scripture 
j)rayers  before  and  after  reading..  An  address  to  persons  in  dif¬ 
ferent  stations  of  life,  on  this  duty — ♦A  chronological  table-^ 
♦General  n'lnarks  on  the  history  of  the  world.  We  have  marked 
with  an  asterisk  the  five  chapters  omitted  in  the  abridgement:  in 
other  respects,  the  contents  of  the  two  editions  arc  the  same. 

As  the  Author  aimed  to  produce  a  useful  work,  rather  than  to 
obtain  credit  for  originality,  liF  acknowledges  that  he  has  freely 
borroweil  from  other  writers,  whatever  appeared  likely  to  promote 
his  object.  There  are,  however,  many  important  and  interest¬ 
ing  original  passages,  (espixiially  in  those  chapters,  the  subjects 
of  which  arc  given  in  Italics,)  that  had  we  spac'e  for  them,  we 
should  willingly  extract.  From  a  conviction,  therefore,  of  its 
intrinsic  value,  we  cordially  recommend  the  larger  edition  of 
Mr.  Bickcrstctlfs  work  to  all  our  readers  who  can  purchase  it; 
and  they  will  render  no  small  service  \o  their  poor  neighbours! 
in  presenting  them  the  abridgement,  which  has  already  bsd 
a  rapid  and  extensive  sale,  upwards  of  twelve  thousand  copiss 
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hiTin^  l)oen  sold  in  tlic  course  of  a  few  months.  It  must  have 
fjTorded  the  pious  Author  considerahle  pleasure  that  the  Ueligious 
Tract  Society  ‘  have  selected  those  parts  of  his  little  work, 

‘  which  are  best  adapted  for  s^cneral  utility,  and  have  printed 
‘them  as  a  tract,  intitled.  Attention  to  the  Script ure$  urged 
*  and  directed J* 

Art.  VIII.  Reli^ous  Freedom  in  Danger;  or  the  Toleration  Act  inva¬ 
ded  bu  Parochial  Assessments  on  Places  of  Religious  IPorship ;  showing 
the  dangerous  and  destructive  Conseouences  thereof  as  tending  to  the 
Ruin  of  the  Religious  Privileges  so  tong  enjoyed  under  the  T^ration 
Act.  By  the  Rev.  Rowland  Hill,  A.  Nf.  8vo.  pp.56.  price  Is.  1 816, 

VU  E  regret  that  there  should  have  arisen  any  occasion  to  in- 
troduce  such  a  subject  as  this  to  the  notice  of  our  readers. 
Sorry  are  wc,  not  that  the  spirit  of  Englishmen  rises  against  every 
species  of  oppression,  that  Dissenters  know  and  feel  the  value 
of  their  rights,  that  )>ersccution  should  be  driven  to  assume  other 
Dimes,  and  to  make  other  professions,  than  once  served  its  purpo¬ 
ses;  hut,  that  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  after  all  that  has  been 
Slid  and  written  upon  the  subject,  after  all  the  triumphant  refu¬ 
tations  of  intolerance,  and  all  the  practical  proofs  that  have  been 
nven,  that  its  folly  is  equal  to  its  wickedness,  the  Established 
Church  should  have  pretended  friends,  who  have  no  other  way  of 
manifesting  their  attachment  to  its  cause,  than  by  persecuting 
those -persons  whom  conscience  compels  to  differ  from  it. 

As  it  is  quite  unnecessary  for  us,  on  this  occasion,  to  dilate 
Qpon  the  evils  of  persecution,  we  shall  proceed  at  once  to  state,  in 
very  few  words,  the  impolicy,  the  injustice,  and  the  ruinous  con- 
seouences,  of  the  present  measure. 

The  Poors’-rates  have  now  existed  above  two  hundred  years  ; 
the  famous  Act  by  which  they  were  established,  having  passed  in 
the  4Sd  of  Elizabeth.  That  places  of  worship  could  not  have 
been  in  the  contemplation  of  the  framers  of  Uic  Act,  npj^ears  in¬ 
contestable,  as  they  were  not  legally  in  existence  till  iipwards.of 
eighty  years  after  its  enactment.  And  during  all  the  period 
which  has  elapsed  since  the  passing  of  the  Toleration  Act,  it  was 
never  imagined  that  Dissenting  places  of  worship  were  fair  ob¬ 
jects  of  taxation  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor ;  till  a  few  angry 
setlots  in  our  own  times,  thought  the  pretence  of  benefiting 
the  poor,  offered  a  much  more  plausible  and  promising  scheme  for 
advancing  their  system  of  persecution,  than  could  be  afforded  by 
the  stale  cries,—*  The  church  is  in  danger,’ — *  The  Methodists 
‘  will  ruin  Church  and  State  !  *  Every  place  where  beneficial  in¬ 
terest  is  enjoyed,  is  wisely  and  justly  made  liable  to  taxation  ; 
because  every  such  building,  whether  a  house,  a  warehouse,  or  a 
niiDufactory,  may  be  the  means  of  bringing  poor  upon  a  parish  ; 
but  as  this  can  never  be  the  case  vvith  places  of  worship,  it  is 
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yviduut  that  the  law  uever  could  design  tliat  they  should  be  sul). 
ject  to  the  same  taxation  as  otlier  buildings.  In  short,  as  the 
>vorshi)>i>ers  must  pay  this  vexations  impost,  it  may  correctly  be 
denominated  a  tax  upon  the  worshij)  of  God.  Putting  religion 
•ut  of  the  question,  it  is  undeniably  as  Just  to  make  them  pay 
taxes  for  the  highway  upon  which  they  walk  to  their  place  of 
worship. 

Wo  have  said,  the  pretence  of  benefiting  the  poor,  because 
it  is  clear  that  it  is  only  a  pretence.  They  have  done  without 
the  proposed  addition  for  above  two  hundred  years ;  and  surely 
no  one  can  exaggerate  the  number  of  Meeting-houses,  so  as  to 
make  it  credible  that  any  eflicient  relief  will  be  afforded  either 
to  the  |M>or  or  to  other  householders. 

One,  and  a  very  serious  evil,  that  will  result  from  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  proposed  measure,  is,  the  power  it  will  neccssiirily 
throw  into  the  hands  of  the  Magistrates.  As  the  assessment 
will  be  perfectly  novel  in  its  nature,  it  must  rest  entirely  with 
the  Magistrates  to  rate  places  of  worship  as  they  please.  If 
they  are  to  be  taxed  at  all,  the  only  equitable  mode  would  be 
to  rate  the  )>roiit  made,  after  all  the  necessary  disbursemcuU, 
viz.  the  salaries  of  the  minister,  the  clerk,  ^c.  and  the  inciden¬ 
tal  expenses,  are  discharged.  But,  as  by  far  the  larger  propor¬ 
tion  of  (he  Meeting-houses  would,  under  this  mode  of  arrauge- 
ment,  up|>ear  to  be  improper  objects  of  taxation,  since  there 
would  be  no  surplus  to  be  taxed,  it  would  not  suit  the  ultimate 
views  of  the  abettors  of  the  measure.  Some  places,  therefore, 
w  ould  be  taxed  upon  the  sum  they  raise  for  their  ministers ; 
others,  according  to  the  rent  of  the  houses  which  might  be  built 
U])on  their  site.  In  case  of  such  iniquitous  charges,  it  will  be 
said,  that  congregations  may  appeal.  But  if  our  readers  will 
for  a  moment  consider  the  expenses  of  appeal,  and  the  jmverty 
of  most  of  our  congregations,  tiiey  will  at  once  see,  that  in  the 
vast  majority  of  instances,  the  law  will  be  wholly  in  the  hands 
of  the  Magistrates  ;  and  of  these  IMagistrates,  be  it  remembered, 
that  in  many  places  the  greater  part  are  beiicticed  clergymen ! 
Wbat  sort  of  justice  may  be  rationally  expected  under  such 
circumstances,  we  need  not  say. 

The  exposure  of  all  the  affairs  counected  with  a  place  of 
worship,  before  a  bench  of  inimical,  or  at  least  of  interested 
and  prtjudiced  Magistrates,  would  be  at  once  painful  and  de- 
grayling.  The  disclosures  of  tlic  Income  Tax,  as  being  le^ 
public,  would  be  much  less  disgusting  and  offensive.  And  tins 
might  be  e\pt*cted  to  recur  repeatedly,  since  every  alteration  m 
a  place  of  worship,  of  bow  trivial  u  nature  soever,  would  en¬ 
courage  some  vile  intonner  to  disturb  the  rate,  and  bring  the 
hatt'd  religionists  again  before  the  Magistrates. 

Charities,  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  should  be  exempted  from 
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ill  (axaiiou.  But  U  not  preaching  the  Gospel  llie  noblest  of 
{litrities  ?  And  does  not  every  Dissenting  place  of  worship  in 
tb«  kingdom,  relieve  the  parish  rates  to  a  Wge  amount  ?  Are 
irligious  worshippers  those  who  become  chargeable  to  the  pa- 
r^i  p  Does  not  religion,  by  inducing  habits  of  economy,  of  in* 
duslr),  and  sobriety,  tend  to  preserve  the  lower  orders  from 
bring  burdensome  to  their  ])arishes  ?  Aiul  are  not  Visiting  So¬ 
cieties  for  the  relief  of  the  Sick  Poor,  Sunday  Schools,  and 
other  benevolent  institutions  connecteil  with  places  of  religious 
worship,  the  means,  dii*ectly  and  indirectly,  of  saving  larga 
»unis  to  the  parishes  where  they  are  situated  ? 

By  some,  however,  the  matter  is  treated  as  a  mere  trifle. 
These  people,  they  say,  are  very  able  to  pay,  and  their  resist¬ 
ance  springs  only  from  obstinacy.  Let  it  however  be  recol¬ 
lected,  how  many  hundreds  of  Dissenting  ministers  tliore  are^ 
whose  stipends  do  not  amount  to  a  hundred  a  year  I  And  if 
poor's-rates  of  ten,  or  fifteen,  or  eighteen  shillings  in  tlie  |>ound, 
are  to  be  deducted  from  this  pittance,  upon  what  are  they  and 
their  iamilies  to  subsist  ?  If  this  taxation  is  to  be  cnforceil,  there 
U  great  reason  to  fear  that  more  than  half  of  the  Meeting¬ 
houses  in  the  kingdom  must  be  shut  up.  And  though  this 
consetpience  will  be  detained  so  far  from  being  an  argument 
•gainst  the  measure  by  its  violent  supporters,  that  it  may  rather 
be  suspected  of  oflering  itself  as  a  principal  inducement  to  the 
iiloption  of  it;  yet,  it  is  a  serious  question,  whether  upwards  of 
I  million  of  persons  are  to  be  virtually  deprived  of  the  benefits 
of  tbc  Toleration  Act,  and  prevented  from  worshipping  God 
iccording  to  the  dictates  of  their  conscienc<‘«.  For  to  this  it 
must  come,  and  of  this  (hey  are  perfectly  conscious. 

Our  readers  are  probably  aware,  that  in  the  last  Si'SHions  of 
Parliament  a  Hill  was  brought  in  by  Mr.  Vansittart,  to  exempt 
j»laces  of  worship,  not  being  used  for  any  other  ])urpose,  except 
Hihools  for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  the  poor,  from  paro- 
diial  assessment.  From  the  speeches  made  on  the  occasion,  it 
would  ajipear  that  no  Bill  was  ever  more  .strangely  misunder¬ 
stood.  Some  of  .the  meml)ei*s  argued  as  if  the  Dissenters  were 
to  be  freed  from  taxation  of  every  kind;  as  if  a  new  land  of 
tiosben  were  to  he  formed  for  them,  where  the  Froperty  tax, 
the  Assessed  taxes,  the  Excise  and  Customs,  were  never  to 
enter.  Others  spoke  of  the  Bill  as  exempting  Dissenters  from 
•  taxation  that  Churchmen  were  obliged  to  pay  ;  while  all 
^med  to  consider  it  as  the  introduction  of  a  privilege  which 
had  never  been  enjoyed  before.  Alarmetl  by  these  and  similar 
reasouings,  the  choler  of  the  whole  High  Church  party  was 
*noved,  and  on  the  third  reading  of  the  Bill,  the  Ministry  wji're 
l«ft  in  a  minority  I 

The  consequence  of  this  has  been,  a  more  detenuiued  at- 
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tempt  in  many  parts  of  tlie  country,  to  subject  Dissenters  totW 
severity  of  the  new  construction  of  the  law.  Mr.  Hill  deuib 
the  distressing^  case  of  a  congregation  at  Worcester,  wlicrt 
every  tiling  moveable  was  8eiz<‘d,  and  sold  in  the  market-place. 
Similar  outrages  have  been  committed  in  oilier  places. 
are  glad  however  to  learn,  that  Mr.  ll.  has  successfully  re¬ 
sisted  no  less  than  five  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  tu 
Surry  Chapel.  This  Chai>el,  from  its  being  so  well  known 
throughout  the  kingdom,  has  most  probably  been  purpoself 
selected  by  the  enemies  of  religious  toleration,  against  which 
to  try  their  strength  ;  as  they  seem  to  have  concluded,  that  if 
Mr.  11  ill  submitted  to  the  rate,  or  was  defeated  at  law,  every 
Chapel  in  the  land  would  lie  at  their  mercy.  We  are  very 
happy  to  find,  that  thougli  other  ministers  who  have  lieen  Uiui 
attacked,  have  meanly  sacrificed  the  cause, Mr.  H.  has  pledged 
himself  never  to  give  up  a  question  that  so  essentially  concerns 
our  rights.  And  we  think  it  a  favourable  circumstance,  that  the 
attack  has  been  pointed  against  a  person  as  able  as  he  is  will- 
ing  to  stand  effectually  forward  in  tlie  cause.  Mr.  If.  could,  it 
b  true,  with  the  greatest  ease,  pay  the  assessment,  by  a 
per  centage  upon  the  various  benevolent  institutions  existing 
at  his  Chapel ;  but  he  is  determined  not  to  submit  to  a  taxation, 
which,  how  lightly  soever  it  would  fail  upon  him,  would  ruin 
hundreds  of  useful  and  worthy  ministers. 

With  regard  to  Surry  Chapel,  the  nefarious  attempt  is  ren¬ 
dered  particularly  despicable,  by  the  well-known  liberality  of 
the  congregation,  the  amount  of  the  sums  they  raise  for  bene¬ 
volent  purposes,  and  their  conspicuous  zeal  on  every  important 
occasion.  It  is  evident  what  regard  tlieir  adversaries  liave  for 
the  poor,  when  they  harass  and  attempt  to  tax  a  people  who 
voluntarily  raise  above  two  thousand  pounds  a  year  for  chari¬ 
table  purposes.  Nor  is  this  sum  raised  for  what  would  be 
teniicd  methodistical  objects  only  :  much  of  it  is  spent  directly 
in  relief  of  the  rales.  Upwards  of  hOO/.  a  year  is  given  away 
by  tlio  Benevolent  Society  for  visiting  and  relieving  the  sick 
poor  at  their  own  habitations  ;  of  which  nearly  200/.  is  distri¬ 
buted  ill  the  parish  of  Christ  Church,*  where  all  these  attempU 
have  been  made  1  More  than  2,000  children  are  educated  ia 
the  Sunday  School  su))|)orted  by  the  Chapel,  upwards  of  900 
of  whom  are  in  the  schools  situated  in  Christ  Church ;  not  to 


♦  Wt  ought,  perhaps,  in  justice  to  the  parish  of  Christ  Churdi, 
to  say,  that  to  the  vast  majority  of  its  inhabitants,  the  proposed  taxi* 
lion  18  extremely  odious  and  offensive.  The  parish  officers  have,  n 
every  instance,  withstood  it ;  and  this  perpetual  vexation  is 
owing  to  one  ow  two  individuals  within  the  parish,  whom  we  oow 
not  ^ignate. 
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aeoiion  the  Aims- houses  Mr.  Hill  has  buflt,  and  oilier  Chari* 
directly  teiidiiK^  to  lessen  the  sum  collected  for  the  poor. 

All  this,  houever,  only  tends  to  make  the  opposition  more  bit¬ 
ter  and  irreconcileuhie.  If  tlic  t2,000/.  sjient  yearly  in  charities 
fffea|ipropriateil  to  Mr.  Hill,  >ve  helie\e  he  would  escape  any 
tssesMiicsit  lor  the  poor.  H\it  this  out-preaching,  out -praying, 
lad  uat-«iviiig  ;  these  exertions  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel 
loJ  the  welfare  of  munkind,  arc  what  his  enemies  and  the  one* 
vies  of  ^urry  Chapel  can  never  forgive.  And  so  long  as  tliey 
iff  excelled  in  every  thing  that  is  noble  and  praise •wortliy,  their 
uilice  will  rage  with  unabated  fury. 

Mr.  HiiTs  paiiijdilet  on  the  subject  before  us,  which  we  had 
ilaotit  forgotten,  contains  large  and  liberal  sentiments,  firmly 
tod  boldly  exjiresscd  We  hope  the  low  price  will  procure  it 
t  very  extensive  circulation,  us  it  is  highly  important  that  the 
jHtblic  sliould  he  aroused  to  the  causes  and  the  tendency  of  this 
aiquittais  altenipt. 


Art.  IX.  Memoirs  of  Alessaridro  Tanoni,  Author  of  La  Secchia 
Rap'fta  ;  or  the  Rape  of  the  Bucket ;  interspersed  with  Oecasional 
Notices  of  his  Literary  Contemporaries,  and  a  General  Outline  of 
bis  various  Works;  Also  an  Appendix;  containing  Biographical 
Sketches  of  Ottavio  Rinucani,  GuJileo  Galilei,  Gabriello  Ciiiabrera, 
Battista  (luarini,-— and  an  Inedited  Poem  of  Torquato  Taito* 
With  .Additional  Notes  and  the  Author’s  Preface ;  by  the  late 
Joieph  Cooper  Walker,  Esq.  M.  R.l.  A.  Honorary  Member  of 
the  Societies  of  Dublin  and  Perth,  and  of  the  Academies  of  Cor¬ 
tona,  Rome,  Florence,  &c.  Edited  by  Samuel  Walker,  Esq* 
M  R  1.  A.  8vo.  pp.  316.  Price  15s.  Longman  &Co.  1815. 

THIS  posthumous  volume,  the  Kditor  informs  us,  is  tbeorphan 
^  ofl'spring  ‘  of  the  lust  hours’  of  its  accomplislied  author, 
the  late  Mr.  Josepli  Cooper  Walker,  of  St.  Valeri,  near  Rray, 
IB  Ireland  ;  a  name  well  known  in  the  literary  world.  Mr. 
W’llker  ))aid  his  own  country  the  compliment  of  appro* 
Pitting  the  earliest  fruits  of  his  literary  information  and  his- 
twicti  research  to  subjects  immediately  connected  with  it*  an- 
tHjuities.  No  nation  estimates  talent  more  Itigbly  than  the 
Irbh ;  and  talent  thus  employed  could  not  fail  to  excite  at  least 
M  irnich  gratitude  as  admiration.  Accordingly,  we  find  Mr. 
^•*5  name  held  in  reverence  by  his  countrymen  ;  his  death  was 
amentefi  by  many  persons  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life,  as  well  as 
by  the  com  inunity  at  large. 

Mr.  Walker  was  deeply  skilled  in  Italian  literature,  and  com* 
Quoicated  a  large  poi^ion  of  information  to  the  world  on  that 
in  a  style  of  elegance  admirably  calculated  to  gain  pro- 
(o  the  school  in  which  it  was  acquired.  His  death  has 
’w^ioned  a  vacancy  in  the  literary  triumvirate  in  which  his 
'oL.  V.  N.  S.  Q  q 
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name  was  associated  with  those  of  Roscoe  and  Atathias,  mj 
whidi  had  boldly  stood  forward  in  the  full  consciousness  of 
ability  to  advocate  the  cause  of  Ituhaii  literuture  a truinst  the  li¬ 
terature  of  France.  We  trust,  however,  that  their  irsruTnenU 
and  cxainjde  have  already  influenced  many  persons  to  |)reseot 
themselves  as  candidates  for  those  honours  of  which  deuh  hii 
deprived  him.  One  of  liis  most  intimate  friends  has  nrently 
pven  a  jmoof,  in  an  elciTimt  life  of  Tasso,  of  the  similarity  of 
pursuit,  as  well  as  of  sentiment,  that  existed  between  them; 
and  we  hope  this  w  ork  will  lead  to  a  still  further  difliision  of  the 
knowledge  of  Italian  authors,  by  the  iutcrcstinc:  anecdotes  it 
contains,  many  of  them  but  little  known  to  the  public 

These  Memoirs  are  introduced  by  a  Preface  written  by  the  I 
Author's  brother,  with  considerable  elec^aiice  and  feeliiii;,  tliou^  j 
by  no  means -devoid  of  that  nlllition  of 'itj^le  and  displuv  ofs«i.  j 
timent,  which  are  the  great  defects  of  luodtTn  Irish  eloquence. 
The  O’Neals  and  the  O’Foiiuors  of  former  times  would  tt?  j 
more  in  five  words,  than  a  harristcr  of  the  jiresent  day  will  io 
as  many  closely  printed  coiuiunsoi  a  newspajK'r.  The  minute¬ 
ness  with  which  the  Editor  particulari/.cs  the  attentions  of  Mr. 
Walker’s  friends,  whether  as  exhibited  to  him  in  acts  of  kind¬ 
ness,  or  in  the  presentation  of  copies  of  their  vvorks  Ourini(  hk 
life  time,  or  in  complimentary  expressions  and  tributary  Vtino 
after  his  dt  cease,  is  ahsolutetv  disgusting,  riiose  persons  abo 
honoured  Mr.  Walker  with  tht‘ir  Iricudshij),  must  have  bwi 
equally  honoured  by  his  in  return;  and  we  might  suppouelhii 
even  in  outwanl  circumstances  tlic  distance  between  Lord 
Carlisle  and  ^Mr.  Walker, couhl  not  have  hecti  so  extremely  wide  is 
to  place  the  Ivlitor  under  any  kind  of  necessity  to  offer  bis 
‘  humble  tlianks’  to  bis  Lordsbip,  for  bis  ‘act  of  comlcsceiisioi’ 
in  writing  to  signify  bis  acceptance  of  a  copy  of  the  work  which, 
with  a  highly  flattering  dcdicatiott,  was  laid  at  bis  l.ordshi|fsf(Kt 
W  aiving  liowevcr  these  trifling  objections,  we  are  happy  H 
iind  that  Mr.  Walker’s  hooks  and  SiSS.  have  fallen  into  tbf 
hands  of  a  broilicr  so  amply  qualified  to  appreciate  them,  both 
on  nccoiinl  of  their  intrinsic  worth,  and  for  the  sake  of  him 
wliom  they  lately  belonged. 

The  travels  of  a  man  of  Mr.  ^Valkcr’s  various  attainraenK 
compiled  from  his  own  letters,  would  be  an  exquisite  literin 
gratification;  and  as^the  means  of  conferring  it  are  stated 
he.  in  the  possession  of  the  Editor,  we  ho|H‘  he  will  at  a  fuUw^ 
period  give  it  to  the  public.  A  Memoir  of  the  Author,  wnlW 
by  a  Irieiid  fully  competent  to  the  task  of  composing  it,  is,  w 
are  informed,  in  astute  of  readiness  for  the  press.  A  (locuiDC®| 
of  this  nature  would  form  a  most  valuable  addition  to  histraw, 
and  from  the  extent  of  his  acquaintance  in  the  literary  and  p* 
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^eal  world,  there  can  be  no  scarcity  of  iii^terials  calcnlatcd  to 
rtcitelhc  interest  of  ilie  piiMie. 

Tlie  M  'inoirs  of  russoni,  it  is  to  U‘  rea:rette(l,  were  prevented 
|h>iii  rtceiviiii^  the  last  corrections  of  the  accomplished  author, 
by  tin*  increasinij  pressure  of  the  illness  whicli  eventually  let* 
fflinatt’d  his  life.  This  (lisa<lvantai^e  is  not  however  perceptible, 
exoi*,  t  »h.»t  some  remarks,  which  would  probably  have  been  in- 
for}>onted  into  tile  work,  must  now  be  looked  for  in  the  .'Vp* 
pefldiv.  Wiiieb  eontains  also  some  valuable  biot^raphicul  notices, 
liih  a  neautiful  but  short  poem  by  Tasso,  hitherto  inedited. 

Tassoni  is  little  known  in  Em^land.  The  only  translation 
with  which  we  are  ac<piainted,  of  his  poem  of  La  Sccchia  Ha- 
piia,  and  by  which  he  is  principally  distinguished,  is  by  Ozell, 
ffbo  has  not  procecd  tl  beyond  the  third  canto,  and  who  per¬ 
formed  tint  portion  of  his  task  too  ill  to  be  invited  to  finish  it. 
He  has  compK*u*,>  failed  in  his  attempts  to  give  the  reader 
iny  ide  i  of  his  author  s  merits.  Tassoni  was  the  inventor  of 
tbrMu'  K  Heroic  :  to  him  we  owe  the  master- pieces  of  Hoilcau 
iD(l  Pope,  wliose  Lutrin  and  Rape  of  the  Lock  may  be  con- 
^hlered  as  complete  models  for  that  kind  of  perlorinuncc  in 
their  nspeetive  countries  'riie  story  of  the  Rape  of  the 
Bucket  is  a  mere  nottiing. 

‘The  inliahitants  of  MoJena  declared  war  (1325)  against  the  Bo- 
lonene  on  the  refusal  of  the  latter  to  restore  to  them  some  towns 
fbich  had  been  detained  ever  since  (124-9)  the  time  of  the  Era- 

Cr  Frederick  11  This  is  the  real  subject  of  Tassoni’s  poem. 

availing  himself  of  a  popular  tradition,  according  to  which  li 
m  lielieved.  that  a  certain  wooden  bucket,  whi  li  is  still  kept  at  ' 
Modena,  in  the  tower  of  the  cathedral  called  Guirlandinn,  came 
from  Bologna,  and  thai  it  had  been  bircibly  taken  away  by  the  Mo¬ 
denese.  the  author  feigns  that  the  war  was  carried  on  by  the  Bo- 
logne>c  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  from  the  people  of  Modena, 
tbucket  which  a  party  ot  their  troops  had  carried  away  from  a  draw- 
veil  i»  »he  city.  He  treats  the  subject,  thus  modified,  or  rather 
phv*  with  it,  in  a  must  enchanting  manner,  employing  uccasionally, 
nit  suits  his  purpose,  the  eiiibellishriient  of  classic,  or  Gothic  ma¬ 
chinery.  While  h  is  sarcastic  vein  Hows  freely,  wc  are  delighted 
*ilh  the  iertility  of  his  fancy,  and  the  brilliancy  of  his  wit.  fie 
from  grave  to  gay  witli  the  rapidity  of  thought  While  w« 
ne  gazing,  with  rapture,  on  a  sublime  or  beautiful  picture,  a  gro- 
image  rusiies  bt*f<»re  u<.  It  vanishes,  and  our  admiration 
*  •gain  excited  Again  a  smile  is  raised, — and  again  wc  are  se- 
Tn  short,  the  variety  is  endless.  It  may  be  said,  that  the 
nuhor  MOW  borrows  the  ptmcil  of  Correggio,  now  that  of  Michel  Au- 
fdo,  aiul  then  theburineof  CuDot.'  p.'191>  ^ 

Tassoni  piipied  himself  hii^hly  on  bein^  the  inventor  of  Uii« 
■jixlure  of  the  burlescpie  with  serious  things,  which  has  since 
^•lime  been  so  often  prostituted  to  advance  the  triumph  of  ridi- 
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cule  orer  onr  best  and  mast  sublime  feelinj^s.  He  bep^n  hii 
poem  in  April,  101 1,  and  finished  it,  in  ten  books,  in  the  fnUowt«|^ 
October.  ‘  The  rapidity  with  which  it  was  composed,*  liiaself 
informs  us,  *  was  inuttor  of  astonishment  to  my  friends,  Montif. 

‘  nor  Antonio  Qucrenq^hi,  Fultio  Tesli,  and  others ;  in  oof 
‘  year  more  copies  of  it  were  circulated  in  manuscript,  t!»an  wew 
‘  ever  yet  disseminated,  even  in  ten  years,  of  too  iiiO't  admiral 

*  works  that  have  yet  issued  from- the  press.’  Some  years  after¬ 
wards,  when  compilin|v>  an  historical  work  on  the  same  {dan  u 
the  Annals  of  Daronius,  of  which  it  is  indeed  a  continuation,  be 
took  occasion,  under  the  year  1*249,  to  make  mention  of  his  fa¬ 
vourite  poem.  *  This  war,*  he  remarks,  ‘  in  which  kinp;  Kiiiius 
‘  was  taken  prisoner,  was  sun^  by  ns  in  our  youth,  in  a  |mem  oi- 
‘  titled  La  Secchia  RapitUy  which,  we  believe,  will  for  its  no- 

*  velty  live  lont^,  it  being  a  mixture  of  heroic,  comic,  and  satiric, 
‘  such  as  has  never  been  seen  before.* 

But,  alas!  while  Tnssoni’s  poem  was  wandering  about  h 
manuscript,  a  rival  appeared  in  print.  A  poem  on  the  same  plaa 
of  composition,  entitled  ‘  Scherno  degli  by  Bracciolino  of 

Pistago,  threatened  to  deprive  him  of  the  honour  of  originalilj, 
thou^i  it  is  pretty  evident  that  an  accidental  sight  of  his  inaai- 
script  had  given  Bracciolino  the  thought  of  imitating  him,  andof 
publishing  liis  piece  as  soon  as  possible,  in  order  to  puzzle  the 
critics  respecting  the  party  to  whom  they  ought  to  assiga  tbe 
palm  of  invention.  Bracciolino’s  poem  had  much  merit,  ikI 
abounded  in  playful  and  ingenious  circumstance.  Tassoii, 
alanned  at  his  success,  endeavoured  to  ge't  his  own  publidiri 
as  speedily  as  possible;  but  the  delays  of  the  press  are  aa  te¬ 
dious  as  those  of  the  law,  and  Tassoni  was  so  fretted  by  them, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  se^k  patience  in  the  aspect  of  the  sUp, 
to  which  he  all  his  life  paiil  great  respect,  and  to  whose  ir* 
revocable  decrees  he  could  submit  with  a  better  grace,  than  to 
the  vexations  imposed  upon  him  by  his  fellow  creatures. 

Tassoni  does  not  appear  to  have  possessed  a  character  of 
higher  order.  He  could  make  truth  accommodate  itself  to  hk 
own  interest ;  lie  was  servile  in  his  flatteries,  and  implacable  ii 
his  resentments;  he  attracted  a  swarm  of  critics  round 
some  cold-hearted  strictures  on  the  works  of  Petrarch,  and  after 
treating  them  with  the  most  insolent  and  violent  abuse,  lie  »• 
dulged  his  spleen  still  farther  by  immortalizing  them  in 

*  Secchia  Hapita,*  under  the  influence  of  the  same  feelings  Aai 
suggested  Dryden’s  MacFlccno,  and  Pope’s  Dunciad. 

The  principal  works  of  Tassoni,  by  which  his  namewillk 
remembered  with  much  more  resjiect  than  by  his  ridicule 
trarcli  and  Homer,  is  his  Pensieri  a  specimen 

lie  published  in  1608,  in  the  shape  of  a  hundred  questions, 
the  title  of  ‘  Parte  de  Quisiti  del  Sig.  Alessandro  Tassoni, 
which  was  followed  by  an  enlarged  edition  of  his  work. 
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<  In  the  specimen  he  couhiicd  himself  chieHy  to  subjects  of  natural 
philosophy  and  astronomy ;  but  the  work  whfch  he  now  offered  on 
jhis  enlarged  pl.m  to  the  public,  he  enriched  with  nil  the  opulence  of 
hit  mind,  the  fn’.it  of  many  years  study  and  observation.  His  plan 
noir  emhracc'd  theology  co#e''  "rHpIiy,  geogniphy,  mcehMiiies,  inora- 
litt,  p  .liti*'s,  history’ and  po<  ly  ii  short,  the  “  IVnsieri”  may  bc 
censi  lor  ‘d  i\<  a  comptMulinm  of  all  the  learning  of  the  age  :  the  au¬ 
thor  hss  carcely  left  any  subject  of  science,  or  of  polite  literature,  un* 
touchfil  and  on  all  he  displays  great  acutonos  of  remark,  much  in¬ 
genuity.  and  extensive  erudition  If  sOiue  of  his  O  'iiiions  should,  at 
thu  (lav.  seem  singular,  some  absurd  and  some  erroneous  let  it  be 
remembered  that  almost  two  centuries  have  elapsed  since  his  work  ap¬ 
peared.  To  him  all  ‘‘  the  wit  of  (freoce  and  Home  was  known,*’  and 
ill  the  knowledge  which  the  academies  and  universities  of  his  time  and 
country  had  disseminated  But  Europe  had  not  long  emerged  from 
the  intellectual  gloom  of  the  middle  ages,  when  Tassoni  dotirished; 
ttill  a  skirt  of  the  dark  cloud  was  vi>i!)le  During  the  splendid  age  of 
Leo  X.  the  human  intellect  had,  it  is  true,  been  highly  cultivated ; 

'  but  still  many  discoveries  and  improvements  in  the  science'',  and  in  the 
useful  and  in  the  elegant  arts,  were  reserved  for  a  much  later  period. 
From  the  **  Pensieii’*  we  may  form  an  idea  of  the  state  ol’  the  arU,  of 
the  sciences,  and  of  mental  cultivation  in  the  seventeentli  century ; 
but  we  must  not  expect  that  the  author  should  have  anticipated  the 
discoveries  which  reflect  so  much  honour  upon  our  own  age/ 
pp.  78, 79. 

That  a  work  of  so  much  excellence,  so  prized  by  the  Italians, 
so  northy  the  consideration  of  the  learned,  should  scarcely  be 
known  on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  is  a  proof,  were  proof  wantiu|;, 
how  nuicli  Italian  literature  was  neglected  in  our  couutry, 
from  the  time  (»f  iMiltoii  till  within  a  few  years  of  the  present  day. 

‘  Alter  the  publication  of  his  “  Fensieri,”  in  1012,  Tassoni  begau 
to  enter  more  into  public  life,  and  introduced  himself  the  next 
year  into  the  court  of  Carlo  Emanuele,  duke  of  Savoy,  of  whom 
we  have  the  following  interesting  account. 

■  *  Carlo  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  among  ‘  a  race  of 

*  princes,  more  sagacious  in  discovering  their  true  interest,  more  deci- 
'dve  in  their  resolutions,  and  more  dextrous  in  availing  themselves  of 

*  every  occurrence  which  presented  iteelf,than  any  perhaps  that  can  be 
‘ungledoutiu  the  history  of  mankind/ ♦  Environed  by  powerful  neigh¬ 
bours,  whose  (notions  it  was  necc:^ary  to  w'atch  witli,  the  strictest,  at¬ 
tention,  their  characters  were,  in  a  great  degree,  formed  by  their  situ- 
stion.  To  the  qualifleutiuns  in  a  prince  so  circumstanced,  Carlo 
wiled  an  ardent  passion  for  letters.  He  loved  and  patronised  the 
•cicnces,  and  the  elegant  arts ;  and  he  invited  the  wandering  muses  to 
his  court.  Tassoni  relates,  that  he  has  seen  him  seated  at  a  table  sur- 
wunded  with  sixty  prelates  and  erudite  men  of  different  countries,  con¬ 
versing  learnedly  upon  the  various  and  dissimilar  subjects  of  history, 
p^lry,  physic,  chemistry,  astronomy,  tactics,  and  the  fine  arts,  varying 
his  language  according  to  the  nature  of  his  subject,  or  according  to  the 


•  Robertson’s  History  of  Charles  V.  Book  XII. 
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|>articular  nation  or  pursuit  of  the  respective  persons  whom  he  occiiioi. 
ally  addressed.  Of  the  fruits  of  his  studies,  there  still  remain,  or  were 
lately  remaining,  in  his  own  hand-writing,  two  voluminous  manuscripti, 
in  Italian.  <»f  an  history  t»f  the  founders  of  the  principal  uropeanmo. 
narchies.  and  a  treatise,  in  French,  on  heraldry.  The  wisdom,  Icar®. 
ing  end  valorous  deeds  of  this  amiable*,  accomplished,  and  heroic 
prince,  arc  recorded  in  the  page  of  histt>ry ;  and  his  taste,  genius,  and 
nmnihccnce,  live  in  the  glowing  numbers  of  Marino,  Chiabrera, 
Guarini,  and  Tassoni.’  pp.  1 15»  1 16. 

The  puironage  of  the  house  of  Savoy  was,  however,  far  from 
being  propitious  to  Tassoni ;  his  honours  were  of  a  very  empty 
nature  At  one  time  he  had  an  order  from  the  duke  for  two  hun¬ 
dred  Roman  crowns ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  rollers  just  then 
proved  to  be  empty  Another  time  lie  bad  a  prospect  of  receiv¬ 
ing  thirty  pieces  of  goltl,  and  three  iiundrcd  gold  crowns,  outoi 
certain  heiietices  in  Piedmont,  which  were  daily  expected  to  be¬ 
come  vacant  *,  but,  alas  !  the  iiicumbeiits,  as  fond  of  the  good 
things  of  this  world  as  the  rest  of  their  brethren,  were  in  no  histe 
to  depart.  Tassoni  waited  in  vain  for  their  removal  to  a  better 
state  ;  and  tliis  disappointment  being  succeeded  by  others,  bu 
faith  ill  the  malignant  aspect  of  his  stars  waxed  so  strong,  thit 
in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Barisoni,  be  said,  *  1  do  not  despair  of 
‘  seeing,  ere  I  die,  the  mountains  of  the  earth  lly  before  mo,  if  I 
*  should  happen  to  have  occasion  to  ascend  one  of  them.’ 

Overwhelmed  with  the  cares,  and  disgusted  with  the  intrigues, 
of  a  courtier's  life,  Tassoni,  after  many  diiliculties  and  dangers, 
disengaged  himself  from  the  court  of  Turin,  and  t.iking  a  house 
in  the  neighhoiirliood  of  Rome,  witli  a  garden  and  vineyard  tt- 
taclied  to  it,  lie  devoted  himself  to  (he  luxury  of  ‘  lettered  ease,’ 
cultivating  with  his  own  liands  his  flowers,  of  wliich  he  boasts  in 
a  letter  to  a  friend  that  he  bad  a  hundred  diflTercnt ' sorts ;  pru¬ 
ning  his  vines,  and  occasionally  making  war  upon  the  thrushes,! 
sport  of  w  hich  lie  appears  to  have  hcmi  more  fond  (lian  ‘  hard  bc- 
‘  seems.’  Persons  who  have  been  accustomed  to  active  life  and 
violent  excitement  of  mind,  soon  become  weary  of  tranquil  occu¬ 
pations  and  secpiestered  enjoyments.  Tassoni  quitted  his  re¬ 
treat  three  years  alter  the  time  he  entered  upon  it,  and  accei  pted 
an  appointment  under  Cardinal  Lodi visio,  nephew  of  Gregory  XV. 
and  a  kind  and  liberal  patron  of  men  of  genius,  w  ith  a  salary  of 
four  lnindred  crowns,  and  ajiartments  in  the  Cardinal’s  palace  tl 
Bologna.  t)ur  Author  seems  to  have  kept  both  himself  and  h» 
muse  ill  good  humour,  as  well  as  his  patron,  who  used  to  laugh  im- 
inoderately  at  his  etVusioiis.  lie  remained  six  years  in  the  service 
of  the  (\irdinul,  w  hen  death  deprived  him  of  his  patron.  But  the 
stars  had  by  this  time  changed  their  aspect:  Francis  *1.  one  of 
the  most  accoiD|)li8hed  princes  of  his  age,  a  munificent  patron  of 
letters  and  the  hue  arts,  was  at  this  period  the  reigning  so vereig* 
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of  Modena.  lie  imniiMliatHy  invited  Tassoni  to  his  court,  ap¬ 
pointed  liim  one  of  his  ijentleinoii  in  wailins^,  with  a  liher.tl  salary^ 
lod  at  the  mine  tifiie  notninated  him  a  member  of  h’n  enuncif. 
Thu<»  coveretl  with  lionours  and  easy  in  eirL*um*<tamv‘s,  it  was 
Tissoni's  rare  and  enviable  late  to  close  his  days  in  his  native 
citv,  fortunate  in  meeting  there  with  some  of  his  early  friends, 
10(1  provint;  himself  deserving:  of  his  ^ood  fortune,  hy  eneoiirag- 
iD^elei'aiit  literature,  performin|[;  acts  of  charity  and  benevolence, 
and  stTviii^  his  natural  sovereign  with  tidelity  and  zeal.  There 
are  persons  who  reap  more  benefit  froii  prosperity  than ‘from 
adversity.  'rassoni  appears  to  have  been  of  this  des¬ 
cription;  he  became  infuriated  umler  opposition,  but  under 
aootliiin;  circumstances  he  was  kind  and  gentle,  lie  was  never 
married:  like  Petrarch  he  had  one  natural  son,  whom,  in  early 
youth,  he  disliked  fur  his  prollit^acy ;  but  from  whom,  in  later 
life,  he  nH'eived  comfort  in  conse<picnce  of  his  amendt  d  conduct. 

Mr.  Walker's  minute  and  elegant  criticism  of  ‘  La  Secchia 
*Ra))ita,'  will,  we  hope,  so  far  turn  the  attention  of  the  pnhiic  to 
its  merits,  as  to  procure  us  a  ^ood  translation  of  it ;  more  parti¬ 
cularly  as  the  historical  and  personul  allusions,  t>ven  at  this  dis¬ 
tance  of  time,  are  siisceptihle  of  easy  and  interestini'  illustiation. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say,  that  these  !\lemoirs,  like  Mr. 
Walker's  other  ))rodiictions,  abound  with  entertainiiii^  anecdotes 
iml  interestint;  remarks. 

We  shall  conclude  this  article  with  some  observations  on  the 
«tate  of  patronage  in  Italy,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  w  hich  Mr. 
Walker  remarks  his  researches  warrant  him  in  making. 

► 

*  Men  of  learning  and  genius  were,  during  that  period,  rarely  al¬ 
lowed  to  pine  in  indigence  and  obscurity.  They  were  not  compelled  to 
aicend  to  the  chilly  region  of  the  garret,  and  to  write  for  bread  at  a 
“broken  pane.’’  Princes  sought  them  out,  received  them  into  their 
courts,  admitted  them  into  their  cabinets,  and  investing  them  with  di¬ 
plomatic  powers,  dispatched  them  on  missions  to  the  neighbouring 
courts.  Nor  were  the  doors  ol  the  palaces  of  the  nobility,  or  of  the 
chief  dignitaries  of  the  church  closed  against  them.  In  many  of  these 
palaces  astute  and  splendour,  much  resembling  that  of  the  royal  court, 
were  affected.  J  heir  households  were  generally  established  on  the 
nunc  plan,  and  their  officers  bore  the  same  titles.  This  magnificence 
of  esUiblisliment  afforded  an  ample  provision  and  an  honourable 
asylum  for  indigent  merit,  while  it  proved  an  incitement  to  the  culti¬ 
vation  ot  elegant  literature.  I  hc  votaries  of  the  muses,  if  the  muses 
^cre  propitious,  were  not  diverted  from  their  pursuits  by  the  dread  of 
future  scorn  or  neglect.’  They  knew  that  if  they  should  not  be  ho*, 
ooured  with  the  protection  of  their  sovereigns,  they  might  h)ok  for¬ 
ward,  with  well  founded  hope,  to  a  provision,  and  to  Haltering  dis- 
dnciions,  in  some  of  the  palaces  of  the  prelates,  or  of  the  nobility. 
Nor  were  their  feelings  in  danger  of  being  wounded :  for  if  invested 
’vith  the  titles  of  chamberlains,  gentlemen  in  waiting,  or  secretaries, 
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the^  feU  honoured  hy  the  distinction,  as  the  same  rcspccuhillte  ^ 
tachod  to  these  offices  on  private  establishments,  as  to  those  of  eqsil 
rank  in  ^tlie  households  ot  sovereign  princes,  provided  that  the  ia. 
vestiturc  proceeded  iroin  holy,  or  Irom  noble  hands.*  pp.  ISS— 185. 

When  wc  contrast  this  account  with  the  Imanl  wages, 
iriilgar  appendagt*^  in  the  estahlishmcnits  of  some  ofonr  notatity 
ifl  the  present  day,  we  feel  an  increasing  desire  for  tlie  diflfu^ 
of  works  which  may  direct  them  to  the  imitation  of  sonieoftbf 
most  laudable  customs  of  their  ancestors,  wiio  were  attentive  (o 
the  ((iittlity  ns  well  as  to  the  nnmlrerof  those  whom  they  roUiawi 
iindt  r  ilicir  roofs,  and  who  seemed  to  think  it  one  of  the  priVi- 
lepos  of  rank  to  encourage  the  efforts  of  those  who  had  onlv 
their  talents  to  ennoble  them. 


Art.  X.  PhUosi)phical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London. 
For  the  Year  1814*.  Parts  I.  and  II.  4to.  G.  and  W.  Nicd. 
London,  ( Chemical  and  Physiological  Papers) . 

\_Con  eluded  from  p.  369  of  our  last  Number.'] 

An  Account  of  a  Family  hariny  Hancin  and  Feet  mtk 
Sitpertfii  nerat'y  Fingeru  and  'ioeu.  By  Antliony  Carlhlf, 
Ksep  F.  It  S. 

singularities  of  anatomical  structure  of  which  we  hive 
a  stateihciU  in  (his  pa }>er,  occurred  in  the  family  of  (he  Ame¬ 
rican  hoy  who  was  lately  exhibited  in  London,  on  account  ofbii 
extraordinary  powers  of  calculation  by  memory.  Mr.  Carliik 
has  staled  (he  parlicidar  facts  with  great  circumstantiality,!' 
he  received  tlu  in  from  Aliiah  Colburn,  tlie  hoy’s  father.  Tlw 
peculiarity  was  introduced  into  the  family  hy  the  mother  ol 
Abiali  (^ollmrn,  his  father  liaving  no  sucli  deviation  from  ihr 
ordinary  structure.  Of  the  issue  of  this  marriage,  four  in  num¬ 
ber,  three  had  tl»o  pccniiarity  in  both  hands  and  both  feet;  the 
fourth  Jiad  one  haiul  and  one  foot  naturally  formed.  The  roo- 
tiler  of  A  blah  Col  hum  bad  herself  derived  the  peeidiarity  from 
her  mother,  the  lather  having  his  hands  and  feet  naturally  form¬ 
ed,  and  all  the  children  of  tliis  marriage,  eleven  in  number,  were 
rc|H)rted  to  Mr.  (L  to  have  been  com|)Ietely  marked  with  the 
mother’s  jiccnliarity,  though  slic  herself  had  one  hand  witbom 
the  supernumerary  linger.  The  knowledge  of  tlic  parties  did 
not  extend  farther  back. 

The  wife  of  Abiuh  Colburn,  the  fatlier  of  Zcrali  Colburn,  the 
calculating  hoy,  had  no  deviation  from  tiic  ordinary  structure; 
but  of  tlicir  children,  eight  in  number,  four  inherit  the'  father* 
peculiarity  more  or  less  completely  ;  the  other  four  being 
lectly  fr<'€  frooi  it.  The  subject  is  extremely  curious  and  ia- 
ieresting  in  a  physiological  view ;  but  tlic  facts  hitherto  cm- 
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lectetl,  arc  too  scapty  to  authorize  any  g:eneral  deductions  on  au 
inquiry  so  extreuicly  obscure.  Mr.  C.  justly  remarks  that  ‘it 
‘  is  not  altoii^cther  vain  to  expect,  that  more  |)rofound  views,  and 
<  more  apijlieable  facts,  await  tlie  rescarclic'i  of  men,  who  have  as 
‘yet  only  hei^uii  to  explore  tliis  branch  of  natural  liistory,  by 
‘subjectini;  it  to  physical  rules.* 

Expi^riments  and  Ohserrafions  on  the  influence  of  the 
Serren  of  the  Tlitfhth  Pair,  on  the  Secretions  of  the 
Stomach.  By  B.  (J.  Brodie,  Esq.  F.  U.  S.  Communicated 
by  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Animal  Chemistry. 

The  prosecution  of  the  inquiry  into  the  inlluence  of  the  nerv¬ 
ous  system  on  the  secretions  of  the  animal  economy,  has  been 
found  to  he  obstructed  by  almost  insutVerahlc  diHiculties ;  and 
with  reference  to  the  nerves  of  the  stomach,  the  ileath  of  the 
animal  has  Generally  (K’cnrred  too  early  alter  the  division  of  the 
nerves,  to  allow  time  for  ascertainint^  its  etlect  on  the  ;;astric 
secretions.  As,  however,  the  action  of  arsenic  on  the  animal 
economy,  occasions  a  very  copious  and  almost  immediate  secre¬ 
tion  of  mucous  in  the  stomach,  Mr.  B.  tliouu^ht  it  mit^ht  adbrd 
some  iliuHt ration  of  this  subject,  to  ascertain  the  etrect  which 
the  division  of  the  nerves  of  the  eijj^hth  ])air  mip;ht  have  in  an 
animal  to  whom  this  poison  was  applied.  Four  experiments 
were  made,  and  the  arsenic  was  applied  immediately  after  the 
division  of  the  nerves,  either  directly  to  the  stomach,  or  to  some 
other  part  of  the  body.  *  In  either  case,  the  eftect  would  have 
been  a  copious  secretion  of  mucous  into  the  stomndi,  had  the 
animal  been  entire  ;  but  in  the  animals  subjected  to  these  expe¬ 
riments,  though  the  poison  produced  death  in  a  few  hours,  the 
stomach  presented  no  apuearance  of  unusual  or  unnatural  se¬ 
cretion  ;  nor  had  any  been  discharged  by  vomiting  or  otherwise 
dorim;  the  life  of  the  animal,  though  the  mucous  membrane  was 
much  inflamed.  This  result  is  eertainly  strongly  in  favour  of 
the  opinion,  that  the  secretions  arc  {^really  under  the  control  of 
the  nervous  power. 

% 

On  a  Fossil  Human  Skeleton  from  Guadulovpe.  By 
Charles  Koni^,  Esq.  F.  R.  S. 

The  block  in  which  these  human  hones,  improperly  denorni- 
ttited  a  fossil  remain,  are  imbedded,  was  brought  from  Guadu- 
joojH*  by  Sir  Alexander  Cochrane.  It  is  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
®  thickness,  of  a  flattened  oval  figure,  and  weighing  nearly  two 
hHts.  The  whole  has  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  huge  uo- 
<ttile,  which  had  been  disengaged  from  a  surrounding  mass. 

F’roin  notices  by  General  Ernouf,  in  the  Annales  de  Mnseum 
fcr  1805,  and  by  M.  Lavaisse  in  his  Voyage  tl  la  Trinidad^ 
VoL.  V.  N.  S.  R  r 
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published  in  1813,  it  appears,  tliat  these  remains  exist  on  a  por. 
lion  of  the  windward  side  of  the  Grande-Terre  called  La 
JUoule.  The  situation  of  this  skeleton  in  the  block,  is  so  Terj 
superficial,  that  Mr.  K.  thinks  it  |)rohahle  its  existence  may  hate 
been  indicated  in  tlie  rock  on  the  coast,  by  the  projection  of 
some  portion  of  the  bones  of  the  left  fore  arm.  He  has  ^Wen 
a  tery  cireninstantial  account  of  the  skeleton  ;  and  bus  accom¬ 
panied  it  wiili  an  en^ravin!^,  which  conveys  a  still  belter  idea 
than  any  description  can  do  of  its  natural  appearance  andsitui. 
tion,  in  relation  to  the  block  in  which  it  is  imbedded. 

The  skull  is  entirely  wanting,  which  is  the  more  to  be  re 
gretted,  as  its  form  might  possibly  hate  led  to  some  probable 
conclusion  as  to  the  peculiar  race  to  which  the  individual  be¬ 
longed.  The  profound  researches  of  Cuvier,  have  conferred  a 
high  degree  of  importance  on  the  study  of  the  organic  reiuaiai 
of  former  ages,  since  by  connecting  them  with  geology,  he  has 
proved  how  precious  are  the  elucidations  whicli  they  afford  of 
the  history  of  the  globe.  In  this  point  of  view,  the  skeleton  de¬ 
scribed  in  this  paper,  though  it  has  proved  on  examination  to  be 
only  an  incrustation,  possesses  a  peculiar  interest,  as  it  is,  we 
believe,  the  only  example  which  has  yet  been  observed,  of  humaa 
remains  occurring  in  any  of  the  strata  of  the  globe.  The  rock 
in  whicli  it  was  found,  is  calcarious  ;  but  the  information  on  tbh 
subject  is  too  scanty  nod  imperfect  to  afford  a  basis  for  any  verj 
positive  concluseons  as  to  its  probable  age  ;  and  until  the  geo¬ 
logical  structure  of  tlie  West  Indian  Islands  shall  have  been 
more  carefully  studied,  any  attempt  to  assign  its  probable  date 
would  be  premature  and  unsatisfactory. 

Obnervations  on  the  functions  of  the  Brain.  By  Sir 
Everard  Home,  Bart.  F.  R.  S. 

This  paper  exhibits  a  hi|rlily  philosophical  attempt  to  elucidate 
the  physiology  of  the  brain,  by  an  attentive  study  of  its  palho- 
logy  ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  the  only  means  which  affords  a  rci- 
sonable  prospect  of  our  ever  arriving  at  any  safe  and  satisfactory 
conclusions,  velaUve  to  functions  of  any  particular  portions  of 
this  most  important  organ.  In  this  point  of  view,  every  injon 
done  to  the  structure  of  the  brain,  eitlier  by  accident  or  tliseaie. 
may  be  considered  as  an  experiment  made  upon  it,  and  a  eweW 
observation  of  the  derangements  produced  on  the  functioaso^ 
the  nervous  system  during  life,  connected  with  a  minute  ia<l 
accurate  examination  of  the  parts  after  death,  may  ullimi^ 
lead  to  conclusions  which  may  enable  us  to  assign  to  each  » 
dividual  part,  its  appropriate  function  in  the  animal  ^ononj 

As  the  commencement  of  such  an  investigation,  this  pap^ 
curious  and  valuable.  It  contains  the  results  of  the  obscft** 
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lions  which  the  Author’s  opportunities  have  enubleil  him  to  col¬ 
lect,  and  we  ho|>e  it  will  stimulate  others  to  preserve  and  com¬ 
municate  similar  records  of  cases  which  come  under  their  notice. 
We  frankly  confess  our  inahility  to  do  justice  to  the  communica¬ 
tion,  by  any  'ibstract  which  our  limits  would  allow,  and  we  shall, 
therefore,  iiuTcly  transcribe  the  heads  or  sections  under  which 
the  observations  are  classed.  These  are — the  cllt*cts  produced 
by  an  undue  pressure  of  water  upon  the  brain  —by  concussion — 
by  the  preternatural  dilatation  or  disease  of  blood  vessels — by 
the  extr.ivas  ttion  of  blood — by  the  formation  of  pus.— by  the  de¬ 
pression  and  thickening  of  different  portions  of  the  skull— by  the 
pressure  of  tumours  — by  injury  done  to  the  substance  of  the 
brain — by. alterations  of  structure  from  disease — and  by  injury 
done  to  the  spinal  marrow. 

Further  Experiments  and  Ohserrationn  on  Iodine,  By 
Sir  II.  Davy,  LL.  D.  F.  R.  S.  V.  P.  R.  1. 

This  paper  contains  some  additional  observations  on  the  triple 
compounds  containing  ioiline  and  oxyi^en,  which  are  analogous 
to  the  hyperoxymuriates  ;  on  the  hydroionic  acid,  and  its  com¬ 
pounds  ;  on  the  other  acid  compounds  of  iodine ;  on  the  action 
of  some  com|)ouild  gases  upon  it,  and  on  the  means  of  detect¬ 
ing  it  in  its  combinations;  and  on  certain  properties  of  its  com¬ 
bination  with  sodium. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  triple  combination  of  iodine  and  oxygen, 
with  the  fixed  alkalies,  it  is  necessary  to  boil  tlie  products  re¬ 
peatedly  ill  small  quantities  of  alcohol,  of  specific  c^avity  from 
8.  6  to  0.  2,  the  binary  combination  of  iodine  with  the  alkali 
is  thus  removed,  as  the  alcohol  dissolvi^s  it  readily,  but  has  very 
little  action  on  the  triple  compound.  The  experiments  of  Sir 
H.  were  made  with  the  triple  compound  of  potassium,  as  being 
most  easily  procured  ;  but  the  properties  of  that  with  a  base  of 
sodium  appear  to  be  precisely  analogous.  When  pure,  it  is 
nearly  tasteless;  it  has  no  action  on  vegetable  colours;  is  scarcely 
soluble  in  cold  water  ;  but  more  so  in  that  which  is  made  hot ; 
and  when  thrown  into  concentrated  sulphuric,  nitric,  or  phos¬ 
phoric  a<‘ids,  it  has  no  violent  action  upon  them  ;  but  aided  by 
heat,  it  is  dissolved  in  them,  and  solid  crystallized  compounds 
are  formed,  which  are  intensely  acid.  If  its  combination  with 
nitric  acid  is  strongly  heated,  the  nitric  acid  is  driven  off,  and  at 
the  temperature  at  which  it  is  entirely  expelled,  the  compouod 
itself  begins  to  decompose,  and  to  afford  a  little  iodine,  and  a 
considerable  proportion  of  oxygen.  If  the  combination  which  it 
forms  with  sulphuric  or  phosplioric  acid,  is  heated  to  the  dejjrcc 
at  wliich  the  acids  are  sublime<l,  the  triple  compound  is  itself  de- 
com|)08ed,  oxygen  and  iodine  are  separated,  and  acid  sulphate 
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or  phcwphate  of  potash  remains.  If  when  the  corabinatioi  h 
remleroci  fluid  by  heat,  a  little  sii^r,  or  other  coinhiistible  matter 
is  added  to  it,  there  is  violent’action,  aiul  the  iodine  is  disen. 
ga^ed  with  "rent  rapidity.  The  triple  eoinpoiind  dissolves 
without  deronipositioii  in  phosphorus  acid;  hut  when  the  solution 
is  heatnl,  the  acid  attracts  the  iixyt^cn,  the  iodine  is  s^-t  at  lU 
beny,  and  jdiosphatc  of  potash  is  formed.  If  it  is  thrown  into 
muriatic  acid,  there  is  an  ctTervesccnce,  tlio  odour  of  chlorine  be- 
comes  evident,  the  litpiid  becomes  yellow,  and  when  evaporated 
it  yields  chlorionic  acid.  When  the  solution  of  hy<lroiomc  acid 
in  water  is  poured  upon  llie  triple  salt,  iodine  is  instantly  pro- 
diiocd  in  considerable  (piantity.  Acetic  and  oxalic  acids  (\j8- 
solvc  the  triple  compouiid  without  decomposing:  it  ;  hiit  on  liealing 
the  solution  in  oxalic  acid,  cliarcoal  is  de))osited.  and  the  io<lin« 
iinmediutclv  appears.  When  it  is  dissolved  jn  sidphureous  acid, 
iodine  is  immediately  produced,  and  the  acid  is  converted  into 
the  sulphuric,  and  if  the  quantity  of  acid  is  not  too  lart^e,  it  dis¬ 
solves  part  of  the  iodine  and  hccomes  yellow. 

The  binary  compound  ot  iodine  ami  potassium  has  no  action 
on  oxalic,  acetic,  snlphnrous,  or  phosphorous  acid,  except  ith 
mixed  with  the  triple  cutnponnd,  when  it  is  immediately  de¬ 
composed  l»y  these  acids,  and  the  iodine  is  set  free  The  double 
compound  in  its  pure  state  is  very  slowly  decomposed  by  muri¬ 
atic  acid  ;  hut  when  a  mixture  of  the  binary  and  triple  com¬ 
pound  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  this  acid,  muriate  of  potassa 
is  instantly  formed ;  and  if  the  proper  proportions  are  vise<l,  none 
of  the  sales  remain,  tlie  results  being:  ^>dy  muriate  of  potasst, 
and  o.xychloric  acid.  A  mixture  of  the  binary  and  triple  com¬ 
pounds,  acted  upon  hy  g;lucial  hydropliosphoric  acid,  aHbrds 
iodine  in  lar^e  quantity,,  hut  the  binary  compound  ahnie  yields, 
only  hydroionic  acid,  and  Sir  II.  recommends  tiiis  as  the  best 
juode  of  procuring:  this  acid  in  a  pure  form.  From  a  compara¬ 
tive  estimate  of  several  analyses,  Sir  li.  thinks  the  triple  com¬ 
pound  consists  of  one  proportion  of  iodine,  one  of  potassium, 
and  six  of  oxyg^en.  lie  proposes  fur  these  compounds  the  name 
of  oxy-UKiett^  the  spccilic  appellation  being:  derived  from  the  l^ase 
to  which  tile  oxy^tm  and  iodine  are  united. 

Tlic  best  lucthod  of  procuring:  hydroionic  acid,  is  hy  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  hydropliosphoric  acid  on  the  binary  conipoiind  of  iodine 
and  potash.  It  is  rapidly  decomposed  hy  being:  heated  in  its 
gaseous  form,  in  contact  wich  oxy£:ene,  a  solution  of  iodine,  and 
liydroionic  acid  in  water  bein^  loriued.  It  is  also  slowly  de¬ 
composed  hy  heat  alone,  aflbrdin^  a  deep  red  brown,  easily  fu- 
fciblc  substance,  w  hich  ap|>cursto  he  a  combination  of  hyilroionic 
^as  in  with  iodine.  When  the  acid  g:as  is  condensed  in  water, 
it  is  instantly  clccomposed  by  nitric  acid,  iodine  being  precipi¬ 
tated.  The  solution  of  hydroionic  acid  gas  in  water,  absorbs 
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oxv^nc  rapidly  from  the  atmosphere,  hecomin^  first  yellow, 
afterwards  of  a  de<‘p  tawny  oranc^e  colour.  The  absorption 
nfoxyirea  is  assisted  by  lifi^ht  ami  heat  ;  and  Sir  H.  thinks  the 
conctMit rated  acid  will  probably  form  an  endoinietrical  substance 
Miperior  to  any  which  we  at  present  possess  It  is  decomposed 
br  beintc  will)  hyperoxymuriate  of  potash,  iodine  being 

dken^ai^ed.  It  is  decompos  h1  also  in  solution,  as  wed  us  in 
the  p;aseons  state,  by  all  the  metals  with  which  it  lias  been  tried, 
except  gold  and  platinum  ;  but  in  some  cases  it  requires  the  at- 
fi<tance  of  heat.  I'lie  liquid  acid  tarnishes  silver  at  common 
tern p<*ratu res,  and  slowly  dissolves  mercury  when  lioihvl  upon 
it.  It  dissolves  the  alkaline  and  common  earths,^  and  forms 
with  them  compounds  strikingly  analogous  to  the  salts  which 
ihcv  form  when  combined  with  muiiatic  acid. 

The  acid  formed  hy  the  combination  of  iodine  with  chlorine, 
w extremely  volatile.  It  appears  probable,  from  several  experi- 
ilients  on  tbe  proportions  in  xvhieh  these  bodies  unite  to  form 
chlorionic.  acid,  that  it  consists  of  one  proportion  of  iodine  united 
to  one  of  cblorino  ;  but  (hey  are  evidently  capable  of  combining 
in  ilitferent  proportions.  T'he  acid  formed  by  (be  sublimation 
of  iodine  in  chlorine  in  great  excess,  is  of  a  briglit  yellow  colour; 
when  fused  it  becomes  of  a  deep  orange  colour,  and  when  sub> 
Hmed  it  forms  a  deep  orange-coloured  gas.  It  is  still  capable 
of  uniting  with  much  iodine  when  they  arc  heateil  together,  its 
colour  becoines  consequently  deeper,  and  they  rise  together  in 
ihe  gas  oils  state.  The  solution  of  the  acid  in  xvater,  also  dis- 
v)hes  iodine  in  large  quantity,  so  that  the  proportions  in  which 
they  combine  may  admit  of  considerable  range.  The  pure  solu¬ 
tion  of  (dilorionic  acitl  much  diluted,  loses  its  colour  when  agi- 
!  tited  ill  contact  with  chlorine  for  some  time;  and  in  this  state, 
vhen  poured  into  solutions  of  the  alkaline  salts  or  alkaline  cartlis, 
it  causes  a  precipitation  of  substances,  having  the  properties  of 
the  Irijili*  compounds  called  oxyiodes. 

If  the  acid  is  in  its  ordinary  state,  or  has  not  been  rendered 
roloiirless  hy  agitation  with  chlorine,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
nyiwio  is  thrown  down  when  it  is  added  to  an  alkaline  solution, 
t  considerable  quantity  of  iodine  is  disengaged ;  and  if  the 
*chl  solution  is  concentrated,  it  cannot  be  depriveil  of  this 
?f®pcrty.  If  throws  down  a  precipitate  from  muriate  of  baryta, 
*hich  lias  all  the  properties  of  an  oxyiode,  and  the  liquid  be¬ 
lies  at  tbe  same  time  very  acid.  The  colourless  acid,  added 
^  s  strong  solution  of  ammonia,  occasions  the  precipitation  of 
|)owder,  which  detonates  feebly  at  a  low  te  nperature, 
products  being  iodine,  and  a  gas  which  dues  lut  support 
^bustion;  with  the  highly  coluurwl  acid,  the  precipitate  from 
^  elution  of  ammonia  is  black, .  and  detonates  with  much 
^ter  force,  hy  the  slightest  touch  or  mofion.  It  appears  to 
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be  the  same  substance  as  is  procured  by  the  direct  action  o( 
iodine  on  ammonia,  nhich  is  a  compound  of  that  body  aith 
azote.  Chlorionic  acid  occasions  a  copious  precipitation  wben 
added  to  solutions  of  the  metallic  salts  ;  and  as  the  action  is  on- 
accompanied  by  any  etFervescence,  Sir  II.  presumes,  from  toi. 
logy,  that  the  precipitate  consists  of  a  triple  comhination  of  tW 
metal  with  iodine  and  oxygene.  Sulphate  of  iron,  nitroHia. 
riate  of  lead  and  tin,  and  nitrate  of  copper,  are  the  only  metil- 
lie  salts  with  which  the  experiment  appears  to  have  been  made. 

Of  the  compound  gases.  Sir  II.  has  submitted  iodine  to  tbe 
action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogenc,  olefiant  gas,  nitrous  gu,aiiii 
carbonic  oxide.  It  combines  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
forming  a  reddish  brown -coloured  liquid,  which  when  throwi 
into  water  is  decomposefl,  hydroionio  acid  being  formed,  aid 
sulphur  precipitated.  By  subliming  iodine  repeatedly  in  dry 
olefiant  gas,  a  small  quantity  of  a  re<ldish-browii  liquid  wm 
formed,  which  is  volatile  at  a  low  temperature,  and  gives  ayd- 
low  tint  to  water,  but  does  not  make  it  acid.  The  quantity  d 
gas  absorbed  is  very  small.  Iodine  has  no  efiect  on  nitron 
gas  ;  nor  was  any  combination  effected  by  suhlitning  it  in  el^ 
bonic  oxides  in  ordinary  day  light :  but  when  the  vessel  contab* 
ing  cariionic  oxide  and  iodine  in  a  gaseous  state  was  exposed  It 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  a  small  quantity  of  a  limpid  flail 
having  an  acrid  taste,  was  formed  ;  so  that  it  is  probable,  like 
chlorine,  it  may  be  combined  with  carbonic  oxide  by  the  actioi 
of  sohir  light. 

The  best  test  of  the  presence  of  iodine  in  any  compound, i 
affordiMl  by  its  action  upon  silver.  Water  which  containi  ks 
TGTv  P^rt  of  its  weight  of  the  double  or  triple  alkalin 
coiiqiound,  tarnishes  |)olished  silver,  and  the  effect  produced^ 
the  compounds  of  iodine  may  he  distinguished  by  this  circoa* 
stance  from  that  prmluccd  by  the  alkaline  sulphurets  or  suipba’ 
rotted  liydrogcne,  that  the  solutions  containing  sulphurets  ha 
their  power  of  tarnishing  silver,  by  being  boiled  slightly  wHhi 
little  muriatic  acid,  but  those  which  contain  iodine  do  not 

8ir  II.  examined  specimens  of  alkali  produced  from 
tables  growing  on  the  sea  shore,  from  Sicily,  from  Spain, 
from  the  Roman  states,  without  obtaining  any  indicatioof  f 
the  presence  of  iodine  ;  nor  did  he  gain  any  unequivocal  eti* 
dcnce  of  its  existence  by  the  evaporation  of  sea-water  taken  » 
on  the  coast  of  Liguria,  in  a  part  of  the  bay  remote  from  i*! 
source  of  fresh  water.  But  the  first  crystals  of  salt  which  ^ 
formed,  appeared  to  him  to  tarnish  silver  on  which  they  ^ 

'  fused  more  than  the  last.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  do^ 
that  iodine  does  exist  in  sea- water  in  minute  quantity,  atdS^ 
H.  thinks  it  is  probably  in  a  state  of  triple  union 
gene  and  sodium,  and  that  it  is  separated  with  the  first 
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of  muriate  of  soda  which  arc  formed.  Sir  H.  thinks  it  not 
mprobable  thit  tiie  sufieriority  of  bay-salt  over  rock-salt,  ia 
preserviiif^  meat  and  fish,  may  He  owiin^  to  tlie  presence  of  a 
Binute  quantity  of  this  singular  hody.  Some  of  the  liiiiary  and 
tfiple  coinpouii  is  of  iodine  with  sodium,  were  ruhhed  on  pieces 
of  beet  which  had  hceii  several  days  killed,  and  they  did  not 
petrify. 

Obiernitiotm  renpectiiig  the  uatHral  Production  o  f  Saltpetre 
OH  the  WalU  of  subterranrouM  and  other  lluddinyH  By 
John  Kidd,  M.  D.  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  Ox'onI 

This  is  an  ingenious  paper,  but  it  is  not  susceptible  of  abridge- 
nent,  nor  does  it  throw  any  new  light  upon  the  most  ciirioui 
lod  obscure  part  of  the  subject  to  which  it  relates,  viz.  the 
source  of  the  potash  which  is  contained  in  the  nitre,  and  the 
eiistence  of  which  in  the  situations  where  nitre  spontaneously 
ibrnis,  is  unsupported  by  any  evidence  which  is  not  entirely  gra- 
Uiitous.  Observations  conducted  with  the  minuteness  ind  ac- 
curtcy  which  characterize  this  paper,  and  connected  with  more 
refined  analytical  researches,  can  alone  afford  any  satisfactory 
doddation  of  the  subject. 

On  (he  Nature  of  the  Salta  termed  triple  Pruaaiatea^  and 
on  Adda  formed  by  the  Union  of  certain  Bodies  with  the 
Elements  of  the  Pruaaie  Avid.  By  Robert  Porrett,  Jan, 
Esq. 

This  is  an  elaborate  communication  which  opens  some  new 
ud  interesting  views  of  the  nature  of  Prussic  acid,  and  its  oom- 
bioations.  The  object  of  the  paf>er  is  very  clearly  stated  by. 
its  Author,  to  be  ‘  to  reconcile  with  the  general  properties  of 
Mother  saline  bodies  the  anomalies  which  the  triple  prussiaUt 
‘  present ;  to  simplify  the  rcceivetl  opinion  respecting  their  na- 
*ture,  and  to  make  Known  some  new  acids  which  I  have  dis- 
*  covered.*  Mr.  Porrett  considers  tl»e  class  of  salts  which 
bate  been  termed  triple  Prussiates,  as  binary  compounds,  of 
vkicli  the  acid  is  not  the  Prussic,  but  a  new  acid  into  which 
tbt  black  oxide  of  iron  enters  as  a  com|>o[ieut  part,  that  sub- 
atiDce  being  sufieradded  to  the  other  elements  of  Prussic  acid 
ii  order  to  its  formation.  The  evidences  adduced  in  support 
af  this  view  of  the  subject,  in  addition  to  the  anomalies  which 
•tcumber  the  received  ilieory,  are,  the  results  of  the  decompoai- 
boQ  of  the  triple  Prussiates  by  the  Voltaic  battery,  and  also  by 
'be  agency  of  ordinary  chemical  affinities.  Triple  Prussiate  of 
XKla  was  exposed  to  a  battery  of  small  plates  for  twenty  hours, 
vid  the  soda  was  attracted  to  the  negative  ))ole,  the  iron  passing 
with  the  other  elements  of  the  Prussic  acid  to  the  positive 
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one,  which  Mr.  P.  fairly  concludes  would  hardly  have  beentlie 
case  if  the  iron  had  enterecl  into  the  composition  of  the  salt ni 
base,  and  not  as  a  coin{M)nent  part  of  the  acid. 

Triple  prussiate  of  barytes  was  decomposed  by  sulphuric  icid 
the  utmost  care  beinj;  t  ^ken  not  to  ad«l  more  acid  than  was  neoe»' 
sary  to  saturate  tbe  barytic  earth  contained  in  the  solution;  the 
pure  acid  of  the  triple  Prussiate  conseipiently  n  inainedin  the  so. 
lution  after  the  sulpliut  of  barytes  had  subsided.  It  exhihiiedtij^ 
following  characters  Its  colour  was  a  pule  lemon  yellow,  ithul 
no  smell,  and  was  decomposed  by  a  ^;entle  heat,  or  a  strong 
Prussic  acid  beini^then  formed,  and  white  triple  Prussiate  of  iron, 
which  rapidly  absorbing  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere,  becometbe 
blue  triple  Prussiate.  It  forms  the  triple  Prussiate  by  <lirec‘t com¬ 
bination  with  the  alkalies,  earths,  or  metallic  oxides.  It  displaces 
acetic  acid  from  all  its  combinations  in  the  cold  ;  and  it  ex)M‘ha!I 
other  acids  from  those  combinations  with  the  base  of  which  it 
forms  an  insoluble  salt.  Its  ready  decomposition  by  heat  Muffi* 
ciently  accounts  for  its  not  being  obtained  from  the  triple  Pru$- 
siate  by  distillation,  and  for  the  formation  in  these  cases  of 
Prussic  acid,  and  triple  Prussiate  of  iron. 

*  By  proving  that  the  oxide  of  iron,  contained  in  the  triple  pniui- 
ates,  is  an  elementary  part  of  an  acid,  suigenerisy  tbe  several  anomaly 
mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  are  easily  explained ;  fix 
instance,  its  occasioning  the  simple  prussiates  to  pass  from  an  alkilioe 
to  a  neutral  state,  is  owing  to  its  constituting,  with  tho  other  elemeou 
present,  a  new  acid  having  much  stronger  acid  properties  thin  the 
prussic.  Its  not  being  udected  by  the  usual  tests  tor  iron,  is  owing  to 
its  existing  as  an  clement  of  an  acid,  in  which  state  it  is  no  more  to 
be  expected  that  it  should  be  discovered  by  the  ordinary  re*agenu, 
than  that  the  sulphur  in  sulphuric  acid  should  blacken  metallic  mIu* 
lions.  Finally,  its  accompanying  the  elements  of  the  prussic  acid  ia 
all  cases  of  transfer  from  one  base  to  anothert  is  owing  to  itsformio| 
witli  these  elements  the  acid  of  the  triple  prusslates,  which  acid  when 
transferred  by  stronger  affinities,  carries  with  it  of  course  all  its  com¬ 
ponent  parts.’ 

Mr.  P.  thinks  that  he  has  ascertained  tliat  the  elements  whick 
combine  to  form  Prussic  acid,  are  capable  of  uniting  witli  ol^  j 
substances  besides  black  oxide, of  iron,  to  as  to  form  jieculw  j 
acids  having  properties  perfectly  distinct  and  characteristic  j 
Sulphur  is  one  of  the  substances  which  Mr.  P.  has  discovered  to 
enter  into  such  a  combination,  and  he  has  given  some  aciHiunloI 
the  new'  acid  obtained  by  this  means;  hut  the  investigation  is lo 
yet  confessedly  imperfect.  In  consequence  of  these  new  disco¬ 
veries,  Mr.  P.  thinks  himself  authorized  to  propose  some  innon- 
tions  on  the  received  nomenclature  of  these  compounds,  o} 
forming  the  initial  letters  of  the  elementary  bodies  which  entcf 
into  the  cortiiH)sition  of  Prussic  acid  into  a  new  word,  and  ad(b? 
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(Ibe  teni)ioation  tc,  he  gets  tlie  term  chyaiic,  aiui  tlien  by  prefix- 
iiii^  to  this  term  the  word  ^rruretted,  sulphuretted^  &c.  we  have 
dhtinctive  appellations  ibr  Uie  new  acids.  Thus  the  femiretteil 
cbyisic  acid  is  the  new  name  proposetl  for  tlie  combination  of 
prussic  acid  with  black  oxide  of  iron.  We  should  be  glad  to  see 
some  logical  principle  adhereil  to  in  the  new  coinage  of  termS|  to 
wkich  the  daily  extension  of  chemical  discovery  may  give  rise  ; 
for  without  this  we  may  expect  the  science  to  be  overwhelroe<l 
with  names,  as  barbarous  and  uiu*outli  as  those  which  were  swept 
•wav  by  the  truly  philosophical  reformation  of  Lavoisier. 

Mr.  P.  has  given  some  elalmrate  analytical  details  relative 
to  the  composition  of  the  ferruretteil  cliyazate  of  potasli,  (triple 
Prussiate  of  potash) — and  of  barytes,  and  of  its  combination  with 
peroxide  of  iron :  and  also  of  sulphuretted  chyuzic  acid,  and  some 
of  its  saline  compounds. 

Some  Experiments  on  the  Combustion  of  the  IHamond  and 
other  Carbonaceous  substances.  By  Sir  Humphry  Uavy, 
L.L.D.  F.  R.S.  V.P.  R.l. 

These  experiments  were  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  afford¬ 
ing  farther  elucidation  of  the  nature  of  the  diamond,  and  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  other  species  of  carbonac(K>us  matter ;  for  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  dllferences  in  physical  character  between  diamond  and  com¬ 
mon  charcoal,  naturally  induce  a  doubt  as  to  the  perfect  accuracy 
of  those  experiments,  which  when  fairly  followed  out  in  their  legi¬ 
timate  consequences,  establish  the  absolute  identity  of  their  die-  * 
mical  character.  The  experiments  detailed  in  this  papiT  afford 
the  most  unequivocal  evidence  in  support  of  the  inference  drawn 
from  all  former  experiments  on  the  diamond,  that  it  is  perfectly 
pure  carbonaceous  matter,  and  that  consequently  the  only  product 
obtained  by  its  combustion  in  pure  oxygen  gas,  is  carbonic  acid 

;  in  no  respect  differing  from  that  obtained  from  carbonut  of 
lime,  or  from  any  other  source. 

The  ex|)€riments  were  made  with  the  great  lens  in  the  cabinet 
of  natural  history  at  Florence;  and  Sir  H.  had  an  opportunity 
of  observing  that  when  diamond  is  strongly  ignUcil  in  a  thin 
otpsulc  of  platinum  perforated  with  numerous  orifices,  so  as  to 
wit  Uic  air  freely,  that  it  continues  to  bum  in  oxygene  gas  after 
It  is  removed  from  the  focus  of  the  lens,  with  a  strong  red  light 
fo  brilliant  as  to  be  visible  in  bright  sunshine,  and  witli  a  heat  so 
Intense  as  to  fuse  %  pUtUium  Vlire  which  was  attached  to  the 
capsule. 

The  other  carbonaceous  subslaiioes  vvhich  were  made  the  sub- 
of  similar  experimenls,  were,  plumbago  from  Boitowdale, 
charcoal  formed  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  or  oi)  of  Uirpen- 
and  some  formed  during  the  formation  of  sulphfric  ether, 
ind  from  which  nitric  acid  bad  be^  distilled  and  subeequeiitly 

Voi.  V.  N.S.  S?s  ^ 
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and  charcoal  of  oak  which  had  undarf^one  the  same  pra. 
ccsa.  In  the  combustion  of  these  different. varieties  of  chtrcoil 
some  aqueous  moisture  was  uniformly  prodiured,  and  tvheii  the 
origioal  temperature  of  the  f^lobe  in  which  the  experiment  was 
made,  was  restored,  it  was  found  condensed  in  the  inside  of  the 
vessel;  the  largest  quantity  was  afforded  by  the  charcoal  of  oak 
wood,  the  least  by  that  of  oil -of  turpentine;  the  diroinutioa  oC 
volume  in  the  former  ense  was  equivalent  to  513.3  grains  of  mer¬ 
cury,  in  the  lattdt*  to  107  5  grains;  the  quantity  of  oak  chareoil 
burnt  having  been  5  grains,  niul  of  the  other  8  grains ;  the  dimiiy. 
tion  of  volume  in  the  experiment  with  charcoal  from  alcohol,  wis 
fMpial  to  104.5  grains  of  mercury,  the  quantity  burnt  haTiag 
been  2.5  grains. 

Sir  H.  tliinks  it  probable  from  these  facts,  that  the  comnoD 
carbonaceous  substances  contain  a  small  ]>ortion  of  hydrogen  h 
a  state  of  intimate  combination,  since  it  is  improbable  that  wata 
should  remain  combined  with  them  at  a  red  heat,  and  igniting 
plumbago  by  Voltaic  electricity,  he  never  observed  any  aqoeoos 
moisture  to  be  disengaged.  -The  quantity  of  hydrogen  is,  how- 
eYer,  so  extremely  minute,  that  Sir  H.  thinks  it  exceedingly  ia- 
probablc  it  should  be  the  source  of  the  different  physical  propertia 
which  characterize  those  different  forms  of  carbonaceous  matter; 
and  the  essential  difference  he  thinks,  with  the  late  Mr.  Tennaot, 
depends  upon  the  state  of  crystallization  which  is  peculiar  to 
diamond.  A  farther  proof  of  the  existence  of  hydrogen  in  the 
common  varieties  of  carbon,  and  of  diamond  being  free  from  k, 
is  afforded  by  igniting  them  in  chlorine,  for  all  of  them  except 
diamond,  occasion  the  formation  of  muriatic  acid,  but  the  chlorine 
undergoes  no  change,  and  the  diamond  suffers  no  diminution  of 
weight,  when  it  is  ignited  in  that  gas. 

Some  Account  of  the  Fonsil  Remainn  of  an  Animal  mort 
nearly  allied  to  Finhes  than  any  other  classes  of  Animah 
By  Sir  Everard  Home,  Bart.  F.  R  S. 

On  an  easier  Mode  of  procuring  Potassium  than  that  wUd 
is  now  adopted.  By  Smitlisoii  Tennant,  Esq.  F .  R.  S. 

The  improvement  in  the  process  for  procuring  potassion, 
sugge'sted  in  this  eommunioatioii,  is  that  of  obtaining  it  by  distil- 
iatioii  in  a  gun  barrel,  the  materials,  iron  turnings  and  potash, 
being  introduced  together  into  the  barrel  before  it  is  plac^  is 
the  furnace.  Into  the  up|)er  part  of  the  barrel,  a  narrow  piecf* 
nearly  fitting  it,  is  to  be  inserted,  open  only  by  a  perforatioii  ^ 
the  lower  end  to  admit  tlie  vapour  of  the  potassium  to  pass  into  H. 

*  The’moat  convenient  dimensions  of  the  apparatus  are,  for  the o* 
ternal  barrel  to  be  about  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  and  the  intern^ 
seten  or  eight  inches.  The  latter  sHonld  not  be  wholly,  inserted 
ibnner,  but  about  an  inch  of  it  left  out  for  tha  greater  eaae  in  ^ 
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^iDg  it  The  width  it  in  general  determined  by  that  of  the  com^ 
pon  gun  barrel,  but  may  be  increased  to  a  certain  degree.  I  hare 
had  tne  thick  part  of  a  gua  barrel  to  much  enlarged  bv  hammeting 
il  thinner,  as  to  contain  twice  at  much  iron  turnings  and  potash,  ana 
hite  employed  it  with  tucccM*  But,  on  the  other  haoa.  there  are 
limits  to  this  extension  of  width,  arising  from  the  increased  difficulty 
of  making  the  heat  penetrate  throughout.  The  opening  of  the  bar- 
rek  at  the  top  must  be  covered  with  a  cap  or  wide  tube,  which  being 
a  a  distance  from  the  fire  need  only  be  fastened  with  sealing  wax ; 
hot  for  the  |;reater  security  of  keeping  this  part  cool,  the  whole  of 
the  tube  which  is  out  of  the  fire  should  be  wrapped  round  with  linen 
or  blotting-paper  kept  wet.  The  opening  of  the  wide  tube  must  be 
closed  witn  a  cork,  having  a  crooked  tube  of  glau  through  it,  con* 
taioing  a  drop  of  mercury,  which  being  tpoved  by  the  passage  of  the 
air,  shews  that  the  vessels  are  perfectly  tight.’ 

In  this  mode,  as  in  the  common  one,  a  very  strong  boat  is 
necessary  to  be  kept  up  for  near  an  hour,  and  to  enable  the 
barrel  to  support  it,  a  coating  of  lute,  carefully  applied,  is  ne¬ 
cessary.  Mr.  T.  recommends  the  lute  to  be  made  of  a  mixture 
of  Stourbridge  clay,  with  a  larger  proportion  of  the  same  clay 
burnt  and  pulverized. 

On  ihe  Influence  of  the  Nervet  upon  the  Action  of  the  Jr- 
teries.  By  Sir  Everard  Home,  Bart.  F.  R.  S. 

The  facts  which  form  the  basis  of  this  communication  are  not 
numerous,  but  the  evidence  they  afford  of  the  action  of  the  arte¬ 
ries  being  under  the  influence  of  the  nerves,  is  tolerably  conclii- 
five.  The  carotid  artery  of  several  animals  was  laid  bare,  and 
the  nervous  bundle  formed  by  the  intercostal  nerve  and  parva- 
gum  was  separated  by  a  probe  being  introduced  under  it ;  it  was 
then  touched  by  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  at  the  part  which 
pnssed  over  the  probe,  and  the  effect,  as  remarked  by  several 
com{>ctent  observers,  was  a  considerable  increase  in  the  force  of 
action  of  the  artery,  which  continued  several  minutes.  A  few 
eiperiments  were  also  made  to  ascertain  the  relative  power  of 
best  and  cold,  as  stimulants  to  the  nervous  system,  one  arm 
being  surrounded  by  bladders  filled  with  ice,  and  the  other  im¬ 
mersed  in  water  heated  to  120*  or  130%  beyond  which  the  heat 
could  not  be  borne.  .The  stroke  of  the  pulse  in  the  arm  which 
was  surrounded  with  ice,  was  distinctly  the  most  vigorous,  that 
of  the  heated  arm  being  comparatively  soft  and  weak.  This 
experiment  was  made  on  several  individuals  with  uniform  re* 
suits. 

the  3Iean8  of  producing  a  double  Ditiillation  by  ihe 
name  HeaU  By  Smithson  Tennant,  Esq.  F.  R.  S. 

fhe  economical  application  of  tho  beat  employed  in  distilla- 
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tiaii  propoMfd  in  this  |»a|)er,  depetttU  upon  ike  well  knoirtf^ 
that  the  removal  oi*  the  pressure  of  the  atmospliere  ocottoi^ 
all  lH|ui(is  to  boil  at  a  much  lower  temperature  than  uimVv  dii 
common  atmospheric  pressure.  To  e^ct  a  sf^ond  ordoaUe 
distillation  by  the  same  heat,  it  is  only  necessary,  therefore,  (hit 
the  water  employed  to  condense  tlic  steam  Of  the  first  distilU- 
tioii,  should  be  inclosed  in  a  vessel  made  perfectly  air  tight,  tnd 
supplied  with  stop  cocks.  These  arc  to  be  closed  as  soon  u 
the  atmospheric  pressure  has  been  removed  by  the  formatioa 
of  steam,  to  eHect  which  the  assistance  of  additional  beat  h 
necessary,  in  the  first  instance,  but  it  is  uo  longer  wanted  after 
tlie  stop  cocks  have  been  closetl.  When  ibis  has  been  efiectad, 
the  heat  supplied  by  the  condensation  of  the  steam  of  the  fim 
distillation  will  carry  on  the  second  process ;  and  if  proper  pre* 
cautions  are  used  to  prevent  the  escape  of  heat  from  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  appai  atiis,  about  threc-foiirtlis  of  the  c|uantity  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  first  distillation  may  be  |>rocured  by  the  secoad. 
Ill  situations,  therefore,  where  fuel  is  expensive,,  it  is  obvious 
.that  the  improvement  suggested  by  Mr.  T.  might  be  adopted 
with  advantage. 

Am  Account  of  nomc  Experiments  on  Animal  Heat  By 

John  Davy,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S. 

I'he  experiuicnts  detailed  in  this  eominunicatioi^  refer  to  the 
relallve  capacities  of  venous  and  arterial  blood  for  heat,  to  their 
comparative  temperature  in  the  living  animal,  and  the  teuipe- 
ratiire  of  ditferent  parts  of  the  animal  body.  These  are  inqui¬ 
ries  obviously  of  primary  impoi  tanee  in  reference  to  the  true 
theory  of  animal  temperature,  though  the  want  of  correspoQr 
dence  in  some  of  the  results  obtained  by  different  ex|>eriiDeii- 
talists,  still  leaves  the  subject  open  to  further  investigatioo. 
Dr.  Davy,  for  example,  states,  that  in  all  his  experiments  he 
found  the  tem{>erature  of  arterial  higlier  than  that  of  venous 
blood,  (generally  by  two  or  three  degrees,)  and  the  temperature 
of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart  higher  than  that  of  the  right; 
while  the  observations  of  Mr.  Aslley  Cooper  and  of  Mr.  Cole¬ 
man  stand  directly  opposed  to  them,  though  tlieir  eomjietency 
as  obscTvers  is  most  unquestionable.  The  general  coiiclusioDS 
"Of  Dr.  Davy  from  his  ex{>crimcuts,  are 

'  That  there  is  no  material  difference  between  venous  and  arteri^ 
blood  ill  respect  to  specific  caloric,  excepting  what  arises  from  dif> 
Terence  of  specific  gravity  ;  that  the  temperature  of  arterial  is  higher 
than  tliat  of  venous  blood,  and  the  temperature  of  the  left  sideoi  the 
heart  than  that  of  the  right ;  and  lastly,  that  the  temperature  of  parts 
ditninislies,  as  the  distance  of  the  parts  from  the  heart  inCTeasei- 
These  conclusions  (he  observes,)  arc  evidently  in  direct'oppositioB  to 
Dr.  Crawford’s  hypothesis ;  the  essence  of  which  is,  that  the  espa* 
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city  of  trteri^  blood  for  heat  is  greater  Chan  that  of  venous,  that 
(]iere  if  no  difference  of  teniDerature  between  the  two  ventricles  of 
the  hearty  and  in  fact  that  tne  heat  of  all  parts  is  nearly  the  same. 
They  are  more  agreeable  to,  and  indeed  they  even  supMit  the  hj^- 
tbcsu  of  Dr.  Blacky  that  animal  heat  is  produced  in  &e  Ungty  and 
(iiitributed  over  the  whole  system  by  means  of  the  arterial  blood.’ 

Dr.  D.  remarks  too,  that  he  considers  the  results  of  bit  ex* 
periments  as  not  inconsistent  with  the  more  recent  hypothesis 
which  refers  the  production  of  animal  heat  to  the  nervous  sys- 
tcfli,  as  deduced  from  some  exiieriineuts  of  Mr.  Brodie.  On 
this  subject  we  may  bt»  ^lermilted  to  remarky  that  the  theory 
which  refers  the  source  of  animal  tera{>erature  to  tlie  function 
of  respiration y  ap;>ears  to  us  to  be  a  philosophical  induction 
from  established  and  incontestable  facts,  while  that  which  attri* 
bates  it  to  the  agency  of  the  nervous  system,  is  unsatisfactory, 
Moce  it  leaves  the  temperature  itself  unaccounted  for.  \Yc 
know  that  in  every  other  instance  in  which  carbon  and  oxygen 
nter  into  combination,  scnsiblo  caloric  is  evolved  ;  we  know 
that  in  the  lungs  of  every  living  animal  the  combination  of  these 
principles  is  per^ietually  going  on  by  means  of  respiration  ;  we 
can  calculate  with  the  most  perfect  accuracy  the  quantity  of 
carbon  which  is  tlius  removed  Kom  the  animal  economy  in  any 
snrcii  )MTiod  of  time ;  it  is  demonstrable  tliat  the  heat  thus 
proved  to  he  evolved,  is  suiBcieiit  to  maintain  the  temperature 
of  the  animal  body,  and  the  evidence  that  this  is  the  true  source 
of  animal  temperature  ap|)ears,  therefore,  as  complete  and  sa* 
tisfactory  as  the  subject  admits  of.  And  to  place  the  imper¬ 
fectly  developed  investigations  on  the  influence*  of  the  nervous 
system  which  have  been  as  yet  made,  in  com])etition  with  a 
theory  which  is  so  (irmly  supported,  is  perfectly  unphilosophi- 
cal.  Whatever  may  be  the  influence  which  the  progress  of 
physiological  inquiry  may  prove  to  belong  to  the  nervous  sys¬ 
tem,  in  controlling  the  distribution  of  animal  heat  to  particular 
parts  or  organs,  wc  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  our  convic¬ 
tion,  that  its  primary  source  roust  be  sought  in  the  funclioti  of 
respiration . 


Erratum  at  Page  490,  line  3  from  bottom.— F(0r  juitly  read  partly. 
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Gentlemen  and  Publishers  svho  have  toorics  in  the  preu,  toUl  oiUgs 
the  Conduciers  the  Eclectic  Review,  hu  senmng  If^rmSSk 
(wt  paidj  ^  the  sul^ectf  extent^  and  probawe  price  of  such  tuoiit  /  * 
which  they  may  depend  upon  being  communicated  to  the  Public^  if 
consistent  toith  its  plan* 


In  the  pret«»  and  nearly  ready  for 
publicatioii,  a  new  edition,  beautifully 
printed,  of  that  tplendid  work,  the 
Heads  of  illuatriou*  Pereuns  of  Great 
Biitain,  with  the  Liret  and  Characters 
of  each  Person.  By  Thomas  Biri'b, 
A.M-  F.R  S.  The  whole  of  the  Por¬ 
traits,  108  ill  number,  were  originally 
cnyrared  by  the  celebrateil  Iloubraken 
and  Vertuc.  The  greater  part  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  has  elapsed  since  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  original  edition,  the  scarcity 
of  which,  and  the  high  price  it  now 
bears,  together  with  the  increasing  avi¬ 
dity  with  which  copies  that  occaKtoiiully 
occur  for  sale  are  sought  alter,  will,  it  is 
presumed,  be  thought  a  sufbeient  apo¬ 
logy  for  the  appearance  of  a  new  edi¬ 
tion.  No  expense  has  been  spared  in 
the  csicutiou ;  the  plates  have  under¬ 
gone  a  caieful  and  minute  revision  by 
a  celebrated  engraver,  who  has  spent 
upwards  of  three  years  in  rcstoiiug 
them  to  their  original  splrndnor,  at  on 
expense  of  upwards  of  two  thou.saiul 
pouudji.  Thu  greatest  care  has  also 
been  taken  of  the  typographical  part, 
which  will  be  finished  in  the  fust  style 
of  mod*  rn  printing,  on  a  superior  royal 
folio  paper,  maniifacturevl  .aolely  for 
this  Woriu  A  few  copies  arc  printing  in 
imperial  folio. 

Pioposals  are  issued  for  publishing, 
in  4  soli.  8vo.  the  whole  Works  of  the 
Rev.  Oliver  Hey  wood,  B.  A.  with  anew 
and  enlarged  Account  of  his  Life,  with 
much  interesting  matter  from  hi«  M'^S. 
a  beautiful  engraving  of  the  Author,  Fac¬ 
simile  of  his  Handwriting,  onptous  In¬ 
dex,  Sct\  &.C.  By  tha  K»*v.  Richard 
Slate,  of  Stand,  near  MaiKhesier,  and 
the  Rev.  Wiliam  Farmer,  of  Ueds. 

We  are  happy  to  learn  t  hat  the  Frank¬ 
lin  Manuscripts  are  now  to  l>e  imme<li- 
ately  brought  before  the  Public.  They 
consist  of  the  I)r*s.  Life,  written  by  hiro- 
ae.lftoalate  period,  and  continued  by  bis 
Grandson  and  l  egatee,  William  Temple 
Franklin,  Esq.  to  the  time  of  bis  Death  ; 
bis  private  and  familiar  Correspondeihx-, 
Posthumous  Essays,  Icc.  fee. 


The  fourth  volume  of  Staart  and  Ra. 
vett's  Antiquities  of  Athens,  fee.  U  jag 
published,  edited  by  Joseph  Wo^ 
Architect.  This  volume  conuiiw  it 
Plates,  besides  15  Vignettes,  eti|ravid 
by  the  best  Artists,  uniformly  with  thi 
preceding  volumes ;  together  with  his> 
torical  and  descriptive  accounts  of  tht 
several  subjects;  airo  a  portrait  of  Mr. 
Revett,  fnmi  a  picture  paiitted  by  hia- 
•clf,and  engraved  in  the  line  manner, by 
Isaac  Taylor,  and  Memoirs  of  the  Lim 
of  the  Authors. 

Messrs.  Stuart  and  Revett  beio|  dr- 
tained  at  Venice,  in  their  way  to  Atbcai, 
made  an  excursion  to  Poia,  where  they 
passetl  six  mouths  in  measuring  tbesukK 
jects,  and  in  making  the  drawings,  whicb 
are  now  submitted  to  the  Public  ;  isd 
which  forinrrl  a  part  of  their  origiatl 
scheme  of  publication.  The  Aist  thisi 
volumes  of  the  Antiquities  of  Athens, 
fee.  coiiLiining  981  plates,  may  be  had, 
price  171.  17s.  in  boards. 

The  Dictionary  of  I  ving  Paiaten, 
Sculptois,  Engravers,  Ac.  forming  t 
Com|Mnion  to  the  Dictionary  of  Livis; 
Authors,  will  apptor  in  the  course  of  i 
few  weeks. 

The  Narrative  of  n  Ten  Y*ars  Resi¬ 
dence  at  the  Court  of  Tri|>oly,  from  tin 
original  Correspondence  in  the  poisr>* 
sion  of  the  Family  of  the  late  Kichsrd 
Tully,  F.sq.  the  British  Consul,  isneadj 
ready  (or  publication. 

Dr.  Dui.enn,  senior,  of  Erlinbarg^  a 
preparing  for  the  pri*ss,  a  new  eJi^ 
of  his  Observations  on  the  distiiigoi^ 
iiig  Symptoms  of  three  different  Spse** 
of  Pnimoiiary  Consumption,  the  Cs* 
tarrhal,  the  Apostemalons,  and  tbeTs* 
berculous.— The  Appendix,  in  which  k 
gave  some  account  of  an  Opiate  M«d»- 
cine,  pr«  parerl  from  c<»mmoo  Gsidm 
Lettuce,  and  whicb  be  has  denomias*^ 
Lactucarinm,  will  be  considerably  W 
larged,  with  Observations  coipmaaici*" 
to  him  by  several  of  hit  Frieadit** 
have  employed  it  in  Practice. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Gilbert  will  soon  pabW* 
ia  two  royal  quarto  volutnefi 
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t^cal  SanrfT  of  Cornwall,  illuttnttd  by 
MBerout  engraringf,  from  drawiop  by 
Me.  H.  Parker,  jun. 

Tbi  And.  Thompson,  of  Edin* 
Wiyb,  bii9  nearly  ready  for  publication, 
^Mterea,  Expository  and  Practical,  on 
yiet  Portions  of  Scripture,  iu  twooc* 
leva  rolamet. 

Mf.  Scoreahy  has  in  the  pre«a,  t)it 
History  of  East  and  West  Greenland, 
aid  the  Northern  Whale  Fishery. 

The  seventh  and  eithth  voIuidcs  of 
Csaipb«ll's  Liresof  the  Admirals,  com* 
tsHtctd  by  the  late  Henry  Redhead 
Torke,  are  now  in  the  press,  and  will 
complete  that  work  early  in  the  ensu> 
io(  inmmer.  • 

Dr.  P.  Kelly  will  sioon  publish  an  Rs. 
my  on  Weights  and  Measures,  ancient 
sad  modem,  with  remarks  on  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  provisions  of  the  Bill  now 
bt^rc  Parliament. 

Dr.  Adams  is  preparing  for  tba  pre sa. 
Memoirs  of  the  Life,  Doetrioe,  and 
Opioiouiof  the  late  John  Hunter,  Foun¬ 
ds  of  the  Hunterian  Museum  at  the 
Colirfe  of  Surgeons  in  London. 

Nearly  ready  for  publication,  a  new 
edition.  Carefully  revised,  of  that  valu* 
s6le  Work  for  Students  and  Biblical 
Scholars,  Harnier's  Observations  on  di¬ 
vers  Passages  of  Scripture,  drawn  up 
by  the  Help  of  Rooks  of  Voyages  and 
Travels  to  the  East.  Edited  by  Adam 
Clsrke,  LUD.  P.A.S. 

Anew  Work  by  Miss  Taylor,  Author 
sf Display,"  is  in  the  press,  and  will 
appear  in  a  few  days. 

The  Rev.  Harvey  Marriott  will  pub¬ 
lish  early  in  May,  a  new  and  corrected 
sditioD  of  a  Course  of  Practical  Ser¬ 
mons,  expressly  adapted  to  be  read  in 
Families. 

A  new  edition  of  Mrs.  Tayloi^s  Pre- 
wat  of  a  Mistress  to  a  yonug  Servant, 
n  io  the  press. 

In  the  press,  a  Voyage  round  the 
^orM,  from  1806  to  1812;  in  which  Ja¬ 
pan,  ksmschatka,  the  Alentian  Islands, 
“*<1  the  Sandwich  Islands,  were  visited. 
Mnding  a  Narrative  of  the  Author's 
ftipwrcck  on  the  Islands  of  Sannaek, 
and  his  subsequent  wreck  in  the  Ship's 
l>vag.buat.  With  an  Account  of  the 
P^'tit  State  of  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
a  Vf)cabulary  of  their  Language. 
By  Arrhibald  Campbell.  Illustrated  by 
•  Chart.  8vo. 

Allen's  Work,  entitled  Modem 
Jsdaiso),  announced  tome  time  agO|  ia 
**P®c»ed  to  be  pubitidied  in  the  conrsc 
the  preaent  mooUi. 


Speedily  will  be  publish^,  LMters  to 
a  Nobleman,  proving  a  late  Prime  Mi¬ 
nister  to  have  been  Junius,  and  develop¬ 
ing  the  secret  Motives  which  induct 
him  to  write  under  that  and  other  Sig¬ 
natures  X  with  an  Appendix,  cootaininf 
a  celebrated  Case  published  by  AUnon 
in  IT68. 

The  MS.  Pentateuch  noticed  in  the  last 
number,  had  its  length  erroneously  ata- 
t<*d,  the  two  Tolumea,  or  double  roll, 
being  169  feet  Umg  ;  aud  it  ia  in  excel- 
li-nt.  preservation. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Hawker  hat  nearly  com¬ 
pleted  his  valuable  Commentary  on  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  with  the  Text 
at  large.  Part  37  is  just  publitbed,  and 
the  Work  will  not  make  more  than  40 
Parts,  tlie  whole  of  which  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  ensuing  Spring.  An  edi¬ 
tion  of  a  smtiller  sixe,  without  the  text, 
is  also  puhllf  bed  on  a  very  cheap  acale. 

In  the  press,  an  elegant  Work  rm 
Scripture  Genealogy,  cotisisting  of  thirty* 
five  engraved  tablet,  exhibiting  tbe  cor¬ 
rect  Genealogy  of  Scripture  from  Adam 
to  Christ,  to  be  accompanied  with  de¬ 
scriptive  letter* press,  and  comprised  in 
one^ volume  royal  quarto.  The  small 
vignettes  which  are  introduced  into  the 
work,  arc  extremely  curious,  and  4xccu- 
ted  In  a  masterly  style. 

The  first  and  second  Parts  have  ap¬ 
peared  of  the  Encyclopedia  Kdinensis, 
a  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Sciencet,and  Mis¬ 
cellaneous  Literature,  in  tlx  volt.  4to. 
Conducted  by  James  Millar,  M.D.  Edi¬ 
tor  of  the  fourth,  and  greater  part  of 
the  fifth  editions  of  tbe  Knoyclopedia 
Britannica,  with  the*  assistance  of  the 
principal  Contributors  te  that  Work, 
on  a  plan  which,  by  abridging  what  is 
not  generally  useful,  and  treating  at 
greater  length  the  more  important 
branches  of  knowledge,  is  likely*  to  be 
more  popular,  and  to  do  more  for  useful 
science,  th.in  any  other  work  of  a  simi¬ 
lar  description. 

Mr.  N.  Rogers  has  in  the  press,  in  one 
vol.  royal  12mo.  Lectures  on  t^  Flc- 
roents  of  Evangelical  Religion,  in  which 
several  important  Differences  between 
modem  Arminiaus  and  Calvioista  are 
Impartlslly  considered,  with  a  view  to 
promote  mutual  Forbearance. 

Mr.  Haskins  of  Holywell,  near  Wat¬ 
ford,  has  in  tbe  press  a  Poem,  in  two 
Cantos,  on  the  Battle  of  Watcrioe, 
which  will  be  published  in  the  ensuing 
month. 

Mr.  Rriare  of  th«  Isle  of  Wight,  bat 
in  tbe  press,  a  neat  duodecimo  voiuui% 


5^  LUi  of  Works  recently  publUked. 

Juvenile  Atti  cdotct,  or  autheii-  In  the  press,  the  Round  T«Mc;  t 
tic  and  interestiuf  Facts  of  Children  and  CollectioD  of  Essays.  2  sols,  hinlkrtf 
Youth.  hvo. 


At  XII.  LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED,  t 


uirrotY. 

Annals  of  the  Reigu  of  King  Ceorpre 
111.  froth  its  rommencement,  to  the 
General  Peace,  in  the  y*  ar  1815.  By 
John  Aikin,  M.  D.  2  suit.  Rvo.  1 1.  5s.  bds. 

Memoirs  of  the  principal  Events  iu 
the  Campaigns  of  North  Holland  and 
Egypt ;  together  with  a  brief  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Islands  of  Crete,  Rhodes, 
Hyracusc,  and  Minorca.  By  Major  F. 
Mniile,  late  of  the  Queen's  Regiment, 
royal  12mo.  8s.  boards. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Literary  and  Po¬ 
litical  Character  of  Janies  the  First.  By 
the  Author  of  Curiosities  of  Literature, 
cr.  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

matuematics. 

Eh^rots  of  Plane  and  Spherical  Tri¬ 
gonometry  ;  with  their  applications  to 
Heights  and  Distances,  Projections  of 
the  Sphere,  Dialling,  Astronomy,  the 
Solution  of  Equations,  and  G^esic 
Operations  ;  intended  for  the  use  of  Ma- 
thematical  Seminaries,  and  of  First  •year 
Men  at  College.  By  Olinthus  Gregory, 
LL.  D.  of  the  Royal  Military  Academy, 
Woolwich.  12mo.  5s.  Imund. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Prise  Essays  ami  Transactions  of  the 
Highland  Society  of  Scotland.  To 
which  is  prt'Rxed,  an  Account  of  the 
prtiici|Mil  Proceeilings  of  the  Society 
during  the  years  from  April,  1807,  to 
January,  1815,  both  inclusive,  flrawn 
up  at  the  desire  of  the  Society,  by 
Henry  Mackenzie,  Esq.  one  of  the  Di- 
rrctoijk,  Vol.  IV.  8vo.  15a.  boards. 

Amuseiuoiits  in  Retirement ;  or  the  In- 
Buence  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the 
liberal  Arts,  on  the  conduct  and  hap< 
piness  of  Private  Lite.  By  the  Author 
uf  the  **  Philosophy  of  Nature.”  Small 
iro.  10».  6d.  boards. 

Keasons  for  not  answering  Mr.  Gi|« 
home's  l.etter  to  the  Bishop  of  Glouces¬ 


ter,  in  a  Letter  to  a  Friend.  By  a  Cler¬ 
gyman  of  the  Diocese  of  iJncolii.  8r«. 

‘ii. 

Observations  on  the  Chancerr  Bar 
8vo.  *i«. 

A  Letter  of  Advice  to  his  Grsndeliil. 
dren,  by  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  now  fint 
published,  foolscap  8vo.  with  a  portrak. 

4s.  6d. 

THEOLOCY. 

A  Greek  Testament,  principally  tsksa 
from  the  Text  of  .Grieshacb.  By  tke 
Rev.  FL.Valpy.  13 mo.  5s.  bound. 

Dlscoun>cs  on  the  Principles  of  Raik 
gious  Belief,  as  connected  with  kamas 
Happiness  and  improvement.  By  the 
Rev.  Robert  Morehead,  A.  M.  late  o( 
Baliol  College,  Oxford  ;  Junior  Miniiter 
of  the  E|)iscupal  Chapel,  Cowgate, 
Edinburgh.  Vol.  2.  8vo.  lOs.  6d.  botr^ 

A  Familiar  and  Practical  Expositisa 
of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  UaitaA 
Church  of  Great  Britain  and  IrelmA 
By  the  Rev.  H.  C.  O’Donnogbtie,  A.M.' 
Handsomely  printed  in  foolscap  8ve. 
7s.  6d.  boards. 

Horse  Subsicivae  ;  or  a  Rafutatioa  el’ 
the  popular  Opioion,  as  founded  in  ?n>- 
phccy,  that  Peace  will  ultimately  pm 
vail  over  the  whole  World.  By  Jsm 
miali  Jackson,  M.  A.  Vicar  of  Swaffhas 
Buibcek.  8vo.  4s. 

The  Retrospect ;  a  Review  of  Provi 
dential  Mercies  :  with  Anecdotes  of  vt 
rious  Characters,  and  an  Address  to  Nia 
val  Officers.  By  Aliquis,  (bfmeriy  t 
Lieutenant  io  the  Royal  Navy,  and  new' 
a  Minister  in  the  Egtabliab^  CborclL 
12mo.  5s. 

TOFOGRArMT. 

A  Topographical  Account  of  the  Idi 
of  Axholmr,  in  the  County  of  Lincoln. 
To  he  completed  in  two  volumet.  By 
W.  Peck.  Illiisirated  by  engravings  of 
Views,  Portraits,  &c.  Vol.  1.  4tcx 
boards,  and  oo  royal  paper,  4L  4s. 


TO  CORRhSPONDENTS. 

We  nre  compeHrd,  by  want  of  room,  to  defer  the  conclusion  of  the  articlioa 
H  •fso'i’s  Diswntiiig  Churches;  also  the  articles  on  Saving  Banks,  Speaet*i  Bnh^ 
Biology,  Travels^  and  aevaral  minor  publictiiont,  which  we  reserve  foe  Iks 

n«ii  Number.  •  » 


